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ABSTRACT 



This document summarizes the findings of a year-long study 
that used case studies of specific schools in Japan to collect qualitative 
data on the Japanese educational experience. From 1994-95 the Case Study 
Project (a component of the Third International Mathematics and Science 
Study) collected information from interviews with students, parents, 
teachers, school administrators, and education officials, as well as through 
classroom observation. Topics investigated in the Case Study Project were 
education standards, dealing with differences in ability, the place of school 
in adolescents' lives, and the training and working conditions of teachers. 
The project examined elementary, middle, and high schools in the northern, 
middle, and southern parts of Japan. Specifically, the study sections are: 

(1) "Introduction" (Gerald LeTendre) ; (2) "Development and implementation of 

education standards in Japan" (Douglas Trelfa); (3) "Individual differences 
and the Japanese education system" (Hidetada Shimizu) ; (4) "The role of 

school in Japanese adolescents’ lives" (Gerald LeTendre); (5) "Teachers and 
the teaching profession in Japan" (Carol Kinney) . Within that broad framework 
some issues that were addressed include the effects of a unified curriculum, 
teacher work patterns, the role of schooling in social stratification, 
individual differences and concepts of ability, the role of the family, and 
foundations in preschool and elementary education. Statistical tables include 
information on general school enrollment trends (1996) , standard number of 
school hours in Japanese schools, and subjects required of Japanese students. 
Includes an example floor plan of a Japanese high school, daily schedules for 
various high school students, and a weekly schedule for an elementary school. 
(MJP) 
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Executive Summary 

The (/.isc Study Project is a component of the Third International Mathematics and 
Science Study.' The Project was designed to provide in-depth information on educa- 
tion in three nations: Germain. Japan, and the United Slates. The four research topics' 
which were the focus of the case studies in each of these countries were selected 
by the U.S. Department of Education in an '*<Iort to collect qualitative data which 
would complement and amplify the quantitative information obtained through the 
main Third International Mathematics and Science Study. The topics investigated in 
the Case Study Project were: education standards, dealing with differences in ability, 
the place of school in adolescents' lives, and the training and working conditions of 
teachers. 



During 1 99-1-95. the study collected information from interviews with students, par- 
ents, teachers, school administrators, and education officials, as well as through class- 
room observations. 'Phis report presents findings from the fieldwork completed in 
Japan. Additional reports present findings from fieldwork in Germany and the 
United States. 



Three cities in geographically different areas of japan were chosen for study. In all 
three of the research sites we found similar patterns of instruction, curriculum im- 
plementation, parental support of learning, and adolescent engagement in school. 
Teachers in kita, Naka.and Minami expressed similar beliefs about the role of effort 
in academic progress. In the early grades, the instruction can he best described as 
“whole person " education in which individual learning styles are emphasized. This 
atmosphere changes as students progress into junior high school and exam prepara- 
tion begins to play a major role in schooling. In all three sites, adolescents appeared 
to experience similar school transitions, and the curriculum used at any given 
level — for example, first year students in junior high school — was also very similar 
across the three sites. In all three sites, adolescents and their parents expressed con- 
cerns over upcoming entrance exams and many students enrolled in jitkit. 



The Effects of a Unified Curriculum 



Monbusho. Japan's Ministry of Hducation. Science, and Culture. exerts a powerful in- 
fluence over the entire nation's education system, producing national curriculum 
guidelines that serve as a national standard, because of the clearly delineated na- 
tional curriculum, students and teachers alike know which topics will he covered on 
national entrance exams and can determine which content questions are or are not 
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appropriate to their student: RJemetUary school students ate not required to pass 
national or pi efectur.il tests in order to- move on to the next level of schooling. 
Kallicr the competition, which is engendered by a stric t system of entrance exams 
and the great need for academic credentials, appears to motivate students in junior 
and senior high school to perform at high levels. Parents and teaehers tended to be 
critical of the pressures exerted by the entrance exams but were rarely critical of 
the overall Monbusho guidelines. Despite this emphasis on preparation for the en- 
trance exams. Japanese teachers spent a great deal of lime preparing material that 
was aimed at students who were of lowcr-thun-avcrage academic ability. 



Japanese administrators and policy makers involve teaehers in the curriculum revi- 
sion process. Monbusho actively solicits the advice of teachers on its national panels 
and makes serious attempts to investigate how the curriculum is implemented in 
the classroom. The curriculum revision process is closely lied to what teachers expe- 
rience in their classes, and teachers see themselves as curriculum researchers, a role 
they clearly accept. 



Teachers spend a great deal of time researching hoir to teach. I'his commitment 
means that they devote a good deal of their planning time to the organization and 
sequencing of lessons. Teachers are not under pressure to provide extensive materi- 
als outside the curriculum or to create their own curriculum. Rather, they are ex- 
pected to elaborate on the material provided in the textbooks. 



Teachers are expected to adjust the lessons to the level of the class they are teach- 
ing and to demonstrate their techniques to other teachers. Moreover, teaehers from 
around the nation appear to share ideas readily. As a result, teacher innovations in 
methods of leaching and content of courses are w idely disseminated via local and 
regional meetings. Ideal lesson plans are widely circulated and new teachers have 
access to these plans. I* (Torts at the local and regional levels are coordinated In 
school hoards and the Monbusho. This coordination is of benefit because: 

• It greatly reduces the work that individual schools and districts must do in de- 
ciding what reforms to follow. 

• Coordination means that what teachers do in the classroom is directly linked 
to curricular reform, although local schools and teachers have limits placed on 
their adaptation of materials. 

• Ideas created at one district can he readily communicated and implemented in 
another district, because oft he similarity of the curriculum and school organiza- 
tion. 
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Teacher Work Patterns 



Teachers arc generally required to be at school for at least 8 hours a clay, and often 
spend extra hours in planning, meetings with other teachers, advising students, or 
socializing. The teachers reported that most of their work was done in school, a fact 
that they felt contributed to the general atmosphere of collegiality.The Japanese 
teachers and administrators we talked with described their workplaces as close-knit 
communities of educators who readily shared information and teaching experi- 
enccs.This strong sense of community appears to affect how teachers view and deal 
with student disruptions. Teachers were the primary disciplinarians for their home- 
room classes, but if the problems are serious, teachers can call on other teachers, the 
head grade-level teacher. or administrators for support. Few teachers reported feel- 
ing worried or apprehensive about student behavior. 



At all levels, teachers reported that they saw the purpose of education as guiding 
students to become more fully developed human bcings.Tcachers organized and su- 
pervised student clubs and helped orchestrate schoolwide events. Particular!) at the 
elementary level, teachers emphasized that their role was to improve the overall ed- 
ucation of the child, not just give academic instruction. 



Foundations in Pre-school and 
Elementary Education 

hike previous researchers, \\ e found that Japanese educators and parents place great 
emphasis on early foundations for learning. Flementary classrooms offer many sur- 
prising contrasts to later years of schooling. \Yc visited schools that favored individ- 
ual enrichment work through non-academic subjects as well as math and science 
lessons that emphasized thinking and discovery. Arts, music, and physical education 
play a large role in the general curriculum. Students spend a significant amount of 
time planning, preparing, and participating in y early schoolwide events that have no 
direct bearing on academic achievement. 



The word “studying" has a much broader set of meanings in the Japanese context 
than in the I'nilcd States context. Studying, as one mother pul it. is a life-long task: 
one studies how to be a wife, mother, a co-worker, and perhaps even a retiree. (Tcai- 
ing a positive attitude toward study in the early y ears, adults reasoned, was crucial to 
further academic and social success. Teachers and parents linked many of Japan's 
major student problems, such as dislike of math and science, lack of creativity, school 
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refusal, and bullying, wilh early failures in the child's education. If children become 
excited in learning about their world, Japanese educators reason, they will continue 
to pursue their studies in later years. Students will then become motivated learners 
in a general sense. 



from the earliest grades on, Japanese children arc taught to work in small groups 
{ban) as well as to participate as classmates. grade members, and members of the 
whole school.' These multiple layers of group affiliations appear to create a strong 
sense of identification with the school The individual student is recognized less for 
his or her personal accomplishments than for the contributions he or she makes to 
the group, class, grade, or school. 



Japanese educators also focus on the interests of average and below-average chil- 
dren. Teachers place little emphasis on innate ability, ami most elementary teachers 
go out of their way to de-cmphasi/c ability in favor of interest and effort. The term 
ability differences" inoryokusci) is generally avoided and "difference in mastery lc\ 
v\s"‘sbif/ttkii({f>) is preferred. This preference reflects the fact that Japanese adults 
arc deeply uneasy about dividing children based on ability. One reason given by 
teachers for not using ability grouping was that it would hurl students emotionally 
to the extent that they would iosc their motivation to study. Japanese teachers be- 
lieve that a child's motivation is central to success and that all children are capable 
of mastering the curriculum with proper encouragement. 



Individual Differences and 
Concepts of Ability 



Japanese educators generally see ability differences arising as the result of differ- 
ences in upbringing, in family background. 1 Teachers do not consider that abilities are 
innate but rather acquired through individual effort, bxccpt for students with clearly 
recognizable disabilities, teachers see all students as capable of succeeding in 
school. Individual effort was most often mentioned as the source of achievement 
and high ability. 



Individuals who display a "strong mind or who have strong motivation are consid- 
ered to be the students who will excel in math. science, and a range of other areas. 
W hat most frequently differentiates these individuals from their peers is the kind of 
primary family relationships they have and (he consequent effects these early rela- 
tionships have as the child develops. Students who are not well socialized run out 
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ol' oil" before other students do. As a result, (hey fall farther behind and become less 
engaged in school. 



Motivation is viewed as a characteristic that teachers can actively cultivate by en- 
couraging a child to study what he or she likes, thereby deepening the sense of ex- 
citement and mastery the child has. Once that attachment to school and classroom 
activities is made, the interest in learning or studying will he firmly rooted in the 
child's mind or psyche. 



Special programs for the gifted or programs that allow individual children to de- 
velop at different rales are almost unknown in Japanese public elementary and ju- 
nior high schools..//^//, however, provide similar opportunities outside of school. 
There is no grade retention and no skipping of grades. However, virtually all Japan- 
ese elementary and junior high schools have special classrooms. often given fetching 
names like “green mountain.* where students with severe disabilities are taught sepa- 
rately from tiie rest of the school. The curriculum for these classes is less difficult 
than that taught in mainstream classes, and students rarely interact with their main- 
stream counterparts. W hile the basic Japanese ideal is for inclusion, there arc cleat- 
limits to this inclusion. During the compulsory years of schooling, only students 
with severe disabilities are kept outside the mainstream. However, upon entrance to 
high school, all students are streamed into different high school courses based 
largely on entrance exam scores. 



The Role of Schooling in Social 
Stratification 



Tlie competitive atmosphere around the high school entrance exams is linked to the 
fact that once students are tracked into a given high school, they will have great dif- 
ficulty changing their general academic trajectory. As evidenced by the very different 
curriculum and altitudes of the students at Mciji and Naka Vocational, the outlines of 
students' future academic and economic prospects are largely pre-determined by the 
high school they enter. 



in the high-ranking academic tracks, students follow a course of study and extra-cur- 
ricular involvement that is very similar to the one they experienced in junior high 
school: They spend significant portions of their lime outside of school preparing for 
classes, practicing in clubs, and attending juku. Students in the more highly ranked 
academic high schools noted that they engaged in competition with their classmates 
to see who can do best on the practice exams and other tests. In the low-ranked aca- 
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demic schools or in vocational schools like Naka Tech, students exhibit little interest 
in school work except \\j.en is it directly linked to immediate work goals. Students 
and teachers in these schools reported that students would study hard to prepare 
fora certification exam. but not fora test in math class. In these schools, student life 
is much more centered around work, and students often take part-time jobs outside 
of school. 

Despite the hierarchical tracking that occurs at the high school level, we found little 
evidence of school resentment. Even the dropouts appear to be attracted to their old 
schools and behaved in ways directed toward gaining recognition from the school. A 
factor in making school meaningful to Japanese adolescents is that school is their 
major social arena. The school plays a significant and positive role in the peer culture 
of most Japanese adolescents. The students we interviewed rarely saw the school as 
imposing an onerous regime of study. Rather they pointed to the entrance exams as 
producing the pressure and stress they experienced. While several students did com- 
plain that school rules on dress and deportment were too strict, they rarely ex- 
pressed resentment toward their teachers. 



The respondents pointed out problems such as bullying, dropouts, and a general in- 
crease in the number of students who dislike math and science. However, neither 
students nor adults linked these problems to the teachers or the schools per sc. They 
generally blamed these problems on the exam system, the competitive nature of so- 
ciety, and what they perceived to he the increase in divorce and disruption of family 
life. The vast majority of students spent more time at school in any given week than 
the teachers required. Rather than seeing school as an imposition, most students saw 
it as resource in their attempts to succeed in future academic competition and as a 
place to expand and deepen their social network. 



Family 



Parents also voiced similar respect for schools and teacher:-, hut were critical of the 
exams and academic competition. Japanese parents give to their children a wide 
range of support when it comes to academic matters. Despite the narrow quarters 
that many Japanese families occupy. Japanese families generally provide a study desk 
for children from elementary school on. Most of the families in this study also pro- 
vided a separate room once the child reached junior high school. Almost all of the 
families in the study were providing their children with some form of outside school 
support or were paying for them to enroll in special clubs or pursue their hobbies. 
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Japanese families also are willing to allow adolescents to stud)' in lieu of doing house 
work or other household duties. Few adolescents had any specific chores around the 
house. Most students came home, ate dinner with one or both parents, and then 
studied or relaxed. Japanese parents (and grandparents) are willing to provide their 
children with money for clothes, compact discs, and video rentals. Many parents felt 
that studying must he balanced by adequate recreation. They were willing to give 
students money to buy these recreations, and they fell it was important to make sure 
that their children had a chance to relax while engaged in preparing for the en- 
trance exams. However, unsupervised recreation time was limited for most adoles- 
cents. 'l'he major activities that students engaged in were shopping or going to 
movies. Many adolescents were content to simply spend time at home or at a 
friend s home, watching videos or listening to music. 



One significant aspect of family-school relations is the declining involvement of par- 
ents as the child progresses through the education system noted by parents, teach- 
ers, and students alike. While most parents make great efforts to participate in ele- 
mentary school events, participation at the junior high school and high school levels 
seems to wane. However, parents still appear ready to support their children 
through investment in extra-school activities, and main - families spend great sums to 
enroll students in jiiku. It appears that as children pass into adolescence, parents ex- 
pect the school to take more responsibility for organizing activities for students, and 
teachers to take an active role in guiding and advising. 



Reform of the Education System 



Our respondents (parents, teachers.. students, and education officials) supported a 
uniform approach to providing a nurturing education at the elementary level. a 
more intensive academic and extra-curricular program in junior high, and a highly 
differentiated program at the high school level. In the early years of education, the 
curriculum is geared to the average student, and serious academic competition does 
not affect most students until the second or third year of junior high school. The 
major academic issues raised by teachers, parents, and students centered around the 
role that entrance exams play in Japanese schooling. Many of our respondents felt 
that this system has created too much pressure on students and teachers alike. Pub- 
lic schooling, some said, was becoming more about getting into a good college than 
about getting a good education. 



Although the Monbusho has advocated more consideration of the individual in edu- 
cation and mandated a decrease in the number of days in the school week, the re- 
sults up to now have only served to heighten the pressures that teachers and stu- 
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dents feel, not relieve them. Severe competition on the entrance exams for admis- 
sion to elite schools continues to create educational overheating. The juktt which 
play such a large role in the overall academic picture, are outside of the 
Monbusho’s control. The juku at once support the schools yet were often cited by 
respondents as the fuel that causes educational overheating. 
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Chapter I 

Introduction 



The Americ an fascination with Japanese schools and students dates hack over a cen- 
tury. During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries America was clearly 
regarded as a leader in education in Japan. American influence was evident in a 
wide range of schools as Japanese students came to study in the I'nitcd States, and 
American teachers were brought to Japan in order to modernize Japanese education 
(Hcauchamp, l9’ T 6:Roden. 1980). For a second time, in the late 19 tOs and early 
1 950s. after Japan’s defeat in World War II and subsequent occupation by l .S. forces. 
Americans were called upon to help Japan rebuild its education system as part of 
the country's transformation into a democratic state (Tsuchimochi, 1993). In the 
postwar period. I'.S. reformers emphasized education as the means of preparing the 
Japanese populace for the freedoms and responsibilities necessary to sustain a self- 
governing nation. In both the I'nitecI States and Japan. I \S. reforms were seen as es- 
sential for Japan's economic recovery and its transformation from an aggressive, na- 
tionalistic society to a peaceful, democratic one. Although some of the reforms put 
forward by the Americans had been proposed earlier by Japanese reformers, and 
some of the I'nitcd Slales-initiated reforms failed or were never implemented, the 
l '.S. continued to he regarded as a model in the area of education (Armstrong. !9“6; 
Wray. 1 99 1 ; Tsuchimochi. 1993). 



Since the late PT’Os this relationship has been inverted. Americans are still fasci- 
nated with Japanese education, but the stream of articles and books that have been 
written since that lime no longer portray America as a leader. Taken as a whole, these 
writings convey a mixture of admiration, envy, and uneasiness. Widely read books on 
Japanese schools, such as White's The Japanese Educational Challenge or Rohlcns 
Japan s High Schools, contain chapters entitled "Lessons for America." It appears that 
many writers and researchers now think that Americans have something to learn 
from the Japanese when it comes to schooling. Americans have become more self- 
conscious about how their schools compare with schools in other nations. The per- 
ceived loss of I'.S. standing as an international leader in education has brought in- 
creased attention to Japanese schools in both scholarly journals and in the popular 
media. I'nforttmalely. the media’s treatment of Japanese education has tended to- 
ward extremes, either excoriating or praising Japanese teachers and schools without 
carefully analyzing what actually goes on in the classroom. 
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Despite the great mass of data on Japanese sehools that has been aeenmulated si nee 
the lfPOs. our picture of Japanese education with regard to math and science still 
remains piecemeal. We lack systematic comparisons of math and science that con- 
textualize how classroom activities relate to the overall structure of education, 
teacher training, individual differences, and the liv es of students and their families. 



Rationale of the Study 



Our aim in this volume is to provide an in-depth look at several policy issues in the 
context of Japanese schooling as part of the work of the Third International Mathe- 
matics and Science Study (TIMSS). In the main TIMSS study, math and science 
achievement tests and surveys were administered in almost 5(1 nations around the 
world. The ease studios were designed to provide in-depth research on how key pol- 
icy issues facing l '.S. educators are dealt with in Germany and Japan as well as to in- 
vestigate the cultural and structural context of schooling in each nation. 

In each of the three countries, the research goal was to conduct an in-depth stuch of 
four policy topics: ( 1 ) national standards in education. (2) teachers' lives and profes- 
sional training. (5) adolescent lives, and ( l) conceptions of individual differences, lb 
understand the details of each country's school system, it was necessary to analyze 
tile structure of the schools (including the place of individual .schools in the wider 
system), describe classes within schools, and analyze how individuals functioned 
within classes and schools. 



Methodology 



In all three countries, an ethnographic ease study method was used to investigate 
the four topics. An extensive review of the relevant literature served as background 
for the formulation of the research topics. Topics and questions were generated and 
refined by educators and social scientists from the University of Michigan, review 
panels affiliated with the Department of Education in Washington, D.C., education 
scholars in Japan, and the field researchers. This approach ensured that the questions 
selected were relevant to D.S. policy makers and appropriate to the cultural contexts 
of Japan. 
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Training Session 



Tin- researchers nift fora week-long training session at the Inivcrsitx of Michigan 
prior to the Held visits. They received haekgroiind information on the study, learned 
to use the qualitative data analysis software, and met in teams organized both by 
lopie and country. The interview formats for each topic were outlined, and the re- 
searchers from each country responsible for the topics then met in smaller working 
groups to discuss how the basic questions would need to be contextualized in the 
given culture. In the case of Japan, significant differences in attitudes toward work or 
social norms meant that the questions had to be re-phrased or explained to make 
sense in the Japanese context, l'or example, Japanese teachers routinely handle all of 
the school s administrative tasks, furthermore, individual ability differences among 
students are rarely discussed. Because the inlcr\ iew schedule was designed as an un- 
structured format, the training sessions helped to assure that the data would be col- 
lected in a consistent and thorough manner with a high degree of consistency 
across topic and nation. 



l-ach field researcher was provided w ith the guidelines developed at the training ses- 
sion and w as instructed to probe for addition.: 1 explanations and elaboration of an- 
swers when the responses seemed unclear or incomplete. In addition to unstruc- 
tured interviews, the researchers were expected to conduct observations in 
classrooms, teachers' meetings, extracurricular activities, and other events that 
would provide information relevant to the four topics. The researchers interview ed 
parents, teachers, and students at each level, traveling to the school to conduct the 
interviews. 'flic interviews and observations w ere translated, transcribed, and en- 
tered into a computer file using HypcrQual II, a program for the analysis of qualita- 
tive data (Padilla. 1 992). After entering the data, each researcher coded his or her ma- 
terial based on schema first generated at a group meeting of the Case Study Team at 
the University of Michigan in 1994. We then began an analysis of the material, cross 
referencing quotations from observations of parents, teachers and students: identic - 
ing major themes: and comparing variation across levels of schooling. 



I During the fieldwork phase, members of the research team in each country w ere in 

l contact with each other via electronic mail (e-mail). Hach week, researchers in the 

; field summarized and reported their major findings. Staff members at the I’niversitx 

\ of Michigan were also in constant contact with the researchers through e-mail, and 

i team discussions about research strategies and interpretations of findings greatly 

| aided the research effort. 

[ 

| The directors of the Case Study Project, in consultation with the National Center for 

\ Hducation Statistics and Japanese colleagues, identified three sites for the ease study 

| research in Japan. The selection of these sites was not random: the schools were se- 
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I cacti in order to get a sampling of regional variation within each nation as well as 
to provide a sample of schools with high, middle, and low levels of academic 
achievement. In Japan, the primary research site was Naha City on the main island of 
Honshu, with secondary sites in the north (Kita City) and south (Minami (aiy).To 
preserve anonymity of all sites and persons interviewed, pseudonyms are used 
throughout the volumc.The only major geographic areas not surveyed were rural re- 
gions, although some schools in the secondary sites did border on rural areas. In the 
primary field site, three schools at each level (primary, middle, and secondary) were 
chosen and attention focused on the Jth.8th.and 12th grades. In the secondary 
sites, only one school at each level was selected. In addition to these schools, re- 
searchers also visited jtikit (cram schools or other after-school courses), prefect ur.il 
offices. and interviewed officials from the Monbusho (Ministry of Education, Science 
and Culture). 

I'lie total time that each researcher spent in a given school varied from 2 to nearly 10 
days. At some schools. our interviews were scheduled one after the other; in other 
schools, we would come for an interview, observe a class, and then go home to tran- 
scribe the tapes wc had recorded. The shortness of time in each school was balanced 
by the fact that researchers Kinney, LeTendre, Shimizu, and Trelfa all visited the same 
schools in Naka City from September 1994 to June 1995. In this way. we were able to 
gain a sense of the school’s yearly cycle of events. In total, more than 250 interviews 
with parents, teachers, students. school administrators and regional or national-level 
administrators were conducted. A total of nearly I JO observations of classrooms, 
school events or meetings were also transcribed and entered into the database. 

Gaining Entry > 

Entry into the schools was mediated by Shigefumi Nagano ... dToshio Sawaila of the 
Japanese National Institute of Educational Research, and three cities were chosen as 
field sites. Generally, hosts from a local university made the initial contact for us and 
set up a meeting with the principal and other senior teachers. In Kita City and Mi- 
nami City, these arrangements were conducted by Nagano and Sawada themselves. 
All of our interview outlines w ere translated and approved by the local boards of ed- 
ucation prior to the commencement of the research. 

W hile the staff at Mime schools did try to arrange our schedules in detail, our obser- 
vations indicated that the schools were not managing our visits solely for the pur- 
pose of putting on a good show. Such management was reflective of the degree to 
w hich all social interaction is explicitly coordinated in Japanese schools. From the 
start of the day. teachers in Japan have very few minutes that they can call their 
ow n Especially for teachers of third-year junior high school and high school stu- 
dents, preparation for the high school entrance exam means that there is little lee- 
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way in adjusting the daily schcdulc.lt is also important to note that while members 
of the school staff arranged interviews for us. they did not try to supervise our inter- 
views with students, teachers, or parents. For the most part, we found teachers ready 
to talk about serious problems and to express both their satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions with the school. 



Another point which helped us to gain a broader sense of the schooling climate in 
each site was the fact that Japanese teachers are routinely rotated to different 
schools at v to “'-year intervals. This meant that when we interviewed 20-year veter- 
ans, they brought with them extensive experience in a range of schools and often re- 
ferred to the other schools in which they taught. Some interviewees had taught at 
more than one level or had been transferred from rural areas.The scope of the teach- 
ers' experiences, combined with the fact that several families had been transferred 
to the research site from other parts of Japan, allowed us to gain perspective on a 
wide range of academic situations. 



An Overview of the Japanese System 

of Education 



A general discussion of the Japanese system of education is necessary in order to 
place the schools in the wider social context. The Japanese public system is highly 
centralized and administered under the Monbusho.At the regional level, each prefec- 
ture or major urban district has its own board of education. In some areas, high 
schools are under the direct authority of these boards, while elementary and junior 
high schools are managed by local (municipal) boards of education. For example, in 
Kita City, high schools were directed by the prefect ural hoard of education but ele- 
mentary and junior high schools were directed by the municipal board. In N;ika City, 
all levels of schools were under the authority of the Naka City hoard of education. In 
general, in more rural areas, high schools will be managed directly by the prefeetural 
board and elementary and junior high schools by the municipal board whereas in 
large urban centers, all schools are under the authority of one board. 



Teachers are hired by the local or regional boards and are rotated through the 
schools on a pre determined schedule. Competition for new teaching positions is 
often intense and hoards of education hold entrance exams and interviews for po- 
tential applicants. Once hired, new teachers are required to undergo various in-ser- 
vice training sessions during their first years in the school system. Salary is deter- 
mined by the locality, type of school, seniority, and the position held in the school. 



Principals and vice principals arc recruited from the ranks of teachers and have gen- 
erally taught in the classroom for IS to 20 years. 



hi terms of staffing, Japanese schools are virtual!) teacher-run institutions. Adminis- 
trative duties are dispersed among the senior teachers through a system ol commit- 
tees that oversee all school functions.' Teachers are also organized hy grade level, and 
these grade-level committees are responsible for planning and implementing the 
year’s curriculum as well as organizing extracurricular events for the grade. 



Today. 95 percent of Japanese students are enrolled in some type of pre-school pro- 
gram. either kindergarten or day-care (Peak. 1 992;' Tobin. Wu and Davidson. 19H9). 
Students then spend 6 years in elementary school (sbdgakk6),$ years in junior high 
school (chu ,5 years in high school (kb lbgakk.6). 

Nearly 50 percent of students are enrolled in private schools at the high school level 
(Statistics Bureau. 1995). There are also special schools at all levels for students with 
severe disabilities as well as a small number of elite, nationally funded. 5-year high 
schools. However, enrollment in the special schools and the 5-year high schools con- 
stitutes a very small percentage of the overall enrollment. See Table 1 for general en- 
rollment figures. 



Table 1 — General school enrollment trends, 1996 
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hdtication is compulsory for students from the* age of 6 to 1 5 (i.c., for those at the el- 
ementary and junior high school levels). It is also tuition-free, although parents must 
provide ret] Hired materials such as uniforms, math kits, and calligraphy sets). Elemen- 
tary schools arc generally within walking distance of the child's home, and during 
the school year small groups of children (guided hy older students, a parent or 
teacher) can be seen walking to school. At the end of 5 years of junior high school, 
students must choose a high school they would like to enter and most will take a 
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high school entrance exam. While nearly all Japanese children go on to high school, 
none are guaranteed admission. 

Students have several choices of high school. First, there are public, private, and a 
few’ nationally funded high schools. Within the public and private sector, students 
can apply to academic high schools or to non-academic high schools. About 25 per- 
cent of students eventually enter the nonacademic track, though most originally 
hope to gel into academic high schools (Monbusho, 1 993). Those who fail to enter 
either a full-time public or private high school may attend night courses offered by 
some public schools. There are also correspondence courses and training schools 
open to students who fail to find a place elsewhere in the system. 

Elementary School Education 

The elementary school (sbb to kyo iku) curriculum is divided into three major cate- 
gories: regular subjects, moral education, and special activities. The nine regular sub- 
jects are Japanese, social studies, arithmetic, science, life and environmental studies, 
music, arts and handicrafts, homemaking, and physical education.' The curriculum in 
elementary school provides ample time for music, arts, and physical recreation. Spe- 
cial activities play a major role in the overall curriculum and consist of such activi- 
ties as clubs, school wide festivals, or competitions, student associations, and other 
student-run activities.' Teachers spend considerable amounts of time organizing and 
participating in such activities as class trips, yearly sports and cultural festivals, and 
entrance and graduation ceremonies (Lewis, 1995). 

The official school year for elementary students lasts 35 weeks, latch class period is 
1 5 minutes long with 10-minute breaks after most subjects.Thc number of class- 
room periods each year increases with each grade. For example, first through third 
grades are scheduled for 850. 910. and 980 periods, respectively, while for the upper 
three grades the schedule calls for 1 ,01 5. The typical school day starts at about 8:.3() 
a. m. and classes end around 3:50 p.m. Homeroom meetings occur at the start and 
end of each day and over two hours each day are spent in recess, lunch and cleaning 
the classrooms and hallways. Traditionally, students have gone for a half-day (until 
12:30) on Saturdays, but starting in the spring of 1995 Japanese children have no 
school the second and fourth Saturday of each month. 

Junior High School Education 

After 6 years of elementary school education, students make the transition to the 
ebu i>akk<\ Student life in Japanese junior high schools (cbti to kyo iku) is more regi- 
mented than in elementary schools and classes are divided by subject. For most sub- 
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jccts. students stay in their classrooms and teachers rotate from class to class.' Teach- 
ers are organized according to grade (i.e., first year. second year. and third year), as 
well as by the various committees they sene on and by academic subject. The grade 
divisions are the most salient and give students and teachers a strong sense ot be- 
longing to their homeroom class and grade. 



In 1 995. about 9 1 percent of Japan's roughly 5.0(H). 000 junior high school students 
attended public schools (Motibusbo, 1 990: 68K). In 190 t, over 9b percent of junior 
high school graduates continued on to high school in that year, with about 2 percent 
entering special schools and another 2 percent entering the work force {Monbusbo. 
1996: ”06). As junior high school marks the end of compulsory education, the third 
year of junior high school sees students preparing for what Japanese media has la- 
beled the "exam hell” (sbikon jignlsu). during which time the students prepare to 
take the high school entrance exam. 



Middle school periods are longer than in elementary school. 50 minutes. and the mini 
mum school year is scheduled for 1,050 periods. Special activities (class periods offi- 
cially dedicated to such activities as clubs or free periods) take up 35 to "0 hours in 
the first year of study with time decreasing as students approach tile high school en- 
trance exams These numbers should be considered a minimum, however, because 
the \*ast majority of junior high schools hold extra classes, especially for third-year stu- 
dents, before and alter school as well as over the holidays. These classes are held in 
order to provide students with extra preparation for the high school entrance exam. 

High School Education 

Public education at the high school (kb lb kyb iku) level is neither compulsory nor 
free. However, each prefecture or municipal district maintains publicly funded high 
schools that offer relatively low-cost education. The vast majority of the Japanese 
public and private high schools are* 3-year institutions. In addition, there are also 
"night schools." correspondence courses, and nationally funded 5-year high schools, 
hut these constitute a relatively small percentage (less than 5 percent) of overall en- 
rollment. In 1992 about “'5 percent of students were enrolled in academic* courses 
and 25 percent in vocational courses (Monbnsbo. 1993). Although there is no re- 
st ric’tion on vocational school graduates applying to college, few make the attempt. 
Vocational courses do not offer the rigorous preparation necessary for the college 
entrance exam. 



Virtually all high schools admit students using scores based upon the high school en- 
trance examination scores. However. different prefectures may place different em- 
phasis on test scores and on grades. Shimizu and Tnkuda ( 199! ) note that in liyogo 
prefecture. student grades and character reports nnn'shinsbo) account for 50 per- 
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ccni of material weighted in the selection process. In the last lew years, the use of 
"recommended admissions” faf/fsc// uyilgakti) lias also increased. 



In 1 992. there w ere over 3.2 million high school students in Japan and about “’() per- 
cent of them attended public high schools. In 1992, over 32 percent of high school 
graduates continued on to college or junior college. 30 percent went to one of the 
various specialty schools. about 32 percent found employment, and rough!)' 3 per- 
cent were unemployed or not in school (Monbusbo. 1 993). The percentage of stu- 
dents who drop out of high school is generally low (about 2 percent), but this figure 
varies considerably by type of school. Students in the night schools had a dropout 
rate of over 13 percent as compared with only about 1 percent for academic high 
schools ( Monbusho . 1 993). 



High school periods. like those in junior high school, last 30 minutes and the school 
year is scheduled for 1.190 hours. As in junior high school, extra classes are com- 
monly provided by academic high schools, but vocational schools rarely organize 
such classes. Clubs and other extracurricular activities also consume a good deal of 
the students’ time. Students in vocational schools tend to lake part-time jobs during 
the year, and most of these students enter the workplace upon graduation. 



Shadow Education 

Japan supports a wide range of academic institutions outside of the school system. 
This dense network consists of home tutors, correspondence courses, juku, and 
exam prep schools (yob i kb) (Rohlen, 1980; Stevenson & Baker. 1 992). These extra- 
school forms of education have been described as "shadow education” because their 
curriculum tends to shadow the curriculum offered in the public schools. 



Most of these forms of education are collectively referred to as juku by Japanese 
parents and students. There are two major types of juku. individual enrichment 
courses (uuru igo t o/okv (goto), and academic juku (gakusbu). The academic juku 
are further divided into review juku ( bosbil ), which cater to students who need re- 
medial assistance and advancement juku (sbiugaku), which cater to students 
preparing for the entrance exams. Schools that specifically prepare students for the 
college entrance exams are called yobikb . Students who fail to get into the college 
of their choice may spend a year or two studying at these schools after graduating 
high school. 



The individual enrichment courses are primarily nonacademic and somejapanese 
consider them to be distinct from the academic juku. These juku teach such activi- 
ties as swimming, piano, or calligraphy and arc most popular among elementary 
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school students. Review Juki/ arc popular with upper-elementary and junior i igh 
school students. Students in these jitku get help in subjects that they find difficult 
Many of dies I'juku are run nut of private homes by teachers who use the same 
texts used in the classroom. The advancement jubu are the ones that most closely 
match western stereotypes.' These schools are largely attended by junior high stu- 
dents and high school students who are seeking to prepare for the upcoming en- 
trance exa t u i n a t io n s . 



In a surve\ of over 60. 000 students conducted by the Ministry of l-ducation 
busho. 1996). the percentage of students altending////W/ is surprisingly high (sec 
Table 2). Enrollment in individual enrichment courses tends to decrease over time 
while enrollment in advancement courses increases, bnmllmcnt also varies markedly 
according to the si/e and location of cities. 



Table 2 — Percentages of students enrolled in juk.u , by grade level 
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Class , Ethnic , and Regional Differences 




Compared to the rich social and cultural diversity found in many countries. Japan 
has a relatively homogeneous population. This is a fact that Japanese themselves are 
quick to point out. especially when asked about problems that arise from differences 
in class, ethnicity, or language. Our findings indicate that such differences are impor 
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taut in understanding how the Japanese education system works. While ethnic and 
linguistic minorities do constitute a small percentage of the overall population, dif- 
ferences arising from socioeconomic background or region have a powerful intpaci 
on the nature of schooling. 



ficoinnnic. The most striking effects we noted through our observations were differ- 
ences in opportunity for education associated with income and wealth. Hconomic 
background appeared to influence parental participation in school activities, the rate 
of students holding part-time jobs as well as parents’ and students' academic aspira- 
tions. For example, in one school we visited both parents in most families held lull- 
time jobs. and teachers at this school noted that there were more student behavior 
problems at school and more problems within families than at other schools. In 
wealthier neighborhoods, families were able to afford juktt and other extras "bool 
academic opportunities for their children. and at more schools in affluent neighbor- 
hoods we met students who had spent a summe r overseas. 



Regional. While Japanese authorities strive to ensure that high quality public educa- 
tion is available to all students. certain regional differences in access to school also 
exist .Teachers in kita City remarked on the harsh conditions in the elementary and 
junior high schools located deep in the mountains of the prefecture. Access to high 
schools was also a problem in Kita: there was no well-developed system of public 
transportation and children had long rides when commuting to school. Most signifi- 
cant, though, were differences in opportunity for extra-school forms of education. 
Kita teachers at all levels remarked on the lack of large juku in Kita City.Tliis lack of 
yVr&/M cache rs noted, forced them to provide more extra classes and act as guidance 
counselors in helping students pick future schools. 



! : Jln lie education. Japan is home to several ethnic minoriu groups including the 
Ainu, presently concentrated in northern Honshu and Hokkaido, as well as descen- 
dants of Chinese and Korean immigrants. W ith Japan s rise as an economic world 
power, people from many different nations have conic to Japan as temporary rest 
dents who work and send money hack home to their families. 

The largest minority groups in Japan are children of Korean and hurakumin descent. 
Over 600. ()()() people of Korean descent reside in japan. .Many of their parents or 
grandparents were forced to come to Japan during Japan 's pre-war colonial occupa- 
tion of Korea. There are currently 60 Korean schools in Japan with an enrollment of 
^0,000 to UUiOO students 



On the other hand, burakinnin are ethnically and linguistically Japanese, hut their 
ancestors were at one time relegated to out-caste status. Despite nationwide al- 
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tempts to reduce inequality. Japanese o[ burakumin ancestry have continued to ex- 
perienee problems in access to jobs, housing, and education. 



Research on minority issues in Japan remains a volatile topic. Previous studies focus- 
ing on education have uncovered pervasive evidence of institutionalized discrimina- 
tion faced by students of burakumin ancestry. Nahejima ( 1993) found systemati- 
cally lower rates of high school completion for students of burakumin ancestry. For 
the nation as a whole, the overall high school graduation rate for non-hurakumin stu- 
dents was 9-T-i percent whereas as it was only 8“\3 percent for bun tkuntin stu- 
dents. Differences in college attendance were even more striking: overall 30 percent 
of non-/;// reiki nm'u students went to college in 1990 whereas less than -0 percent 
of burakumin students did so (Nahejima. 1993) 



Burakumin students are obviously experiencing sonic barriers to academic suc- 
cess, hut describing these barriers is difficult and can he offensive to many Japanese 
of burakumin ancestry. Many families of burakumin descent do not wish to be iden- 
tified as /;///*/&////////. They prefer not to emphasize this ancestry, and one principal 
informed us that some children in his school did not know they were o [burakumin 
descent. 'flic schools we visited had a strict policy of maintaining anonymity with re- 
gard to these students. The majority of teachers we interviewed did not seem to 
know who in their class was from burakumin families. Given these factors, we de- 
cided to refer to previous studies rather than attempt to address this difficult and 
provocative issue in our fieldwork. 



The Field Sites 



The field sites for the ease studies were selected in order to capture as wide a range 
as possible of the regional, class, and ethnic diversity of Japanese society. 

Naka City 

Our primary site. Naka Oily is one of the largest cities in Japan. As with most Japan- 
ese urban centers, the city is well-connected to the rest of the nation via its port and 
airport, as well as by private and national railway lines. While Naka City is generally 
prosperous, some w ards of the city have high concentrations of low-income families 
as well as bumkumiu. No one industry predominates: shipping, textiles, electronics, 
and automotive factories all play a major role in an economy where 2 i percent of 
the labor force is employed in manufacturing and 23 percent in the service indus- 
tries The unemployment rate in 1992 was a little over 3 percent. and the median 
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household yearly income was around $95,000 (where 100 yen = l dollar). To help 
protect the identity of participants in this study, citations to literature which specif) 
the locale or otherwise might aid in the identification of participants and schools are 
not provided in this report. 



Naka is an international city bxhibits from the railed States, China, and other coun- 
tries are on tour in local museums and in the galleries sponsored hy large depart- 
ment stores. ( amsumers can avail themselves of products from countries as diverse 
as (ierrnam and the Philippines. Vet in the cramped streets of the residential areas, a 
tiny family restaurant with only two booths and three stools might offer its cus- 
tomers bowls of the local noodle specialty. Like many Japanese cities, the foreign 
population is not readily evident outside of the central shopping areas or universi- 
ties. In some parts of the cii\ near the outer perimeter, small tracts ofland are still 
under cultivation. In the city center. space is at a premium and liny, ancient shrines 
can he found that are :- .r rounded on three sides by massive skyscrapers. 



Naka City is home to roughly 150.000 pupils enrolled at the elementary level, 

”5,000 at the junior high school level. and 90.000 at the high school level. The stu- 
dent population at the high school level is nearly equally divided between private 
and public high schools which makes the number of students attending private high 
schools in Naka city higher than the national average. Over .50 percent of high 
school students are enrolled in nonacademic courses, somewhat higher than the na- 
tional average of about 25 percent ( Monbusho . / 996). Official statistics show that at 
the elementary and junior high school levels there were approximately 20 pupils 
per teacher in 1992. In reality, junior high school classes range from the midihirlies 
to over it) students per class. Most schools, particularly those in the older sections of 
the city, have very little physical space, her pupil funding for the city as a whole in 
1992 was about $5,500 per child per year for both elementary and junior high 
schools, because the city is essential!) one school district, there is no difference in 
per child allocations between more and less affluent sectors of the city. 

Kita City 

Moth of the secondar) field sites. Kita City and Minami ( aty. art* regional hubs and 
the major cities in their respective prefectures. Kita City lies far in the north and is 
home to world-class skiing while Minami City has a climate that residents of the l .S. 
Deep South would line! familiar, both are connected by rail and air to the rest of the 
nation. While most young Japanese speak only standard Japanese, older residents of 
Kita City speak a distincii\c dialect quite distinct from standard Japanese. 



Kita ( at) is home to less than 3(KM)l)() people compared w ilb Naka ( aty s millions. 
This gives Kita a more relaxed and open feeling. Dirge. covered avenues hold a wide 



range of shops, and the central part of town can he traversed by foot in less than an 
hour. Parks are abundant and offer spectacular views of the adjacent, snow-covered 
mountains. No one industry dominates Rita's labor market, rncmployment data were 
unavailable. The per capita income in 1991 was about $30,000. Many family farms still 
exist, and there is considerable emphasis in the winter months on tourism. 



fhe official student-teacher ratio in Kata is similar to Naka: about 20 to 1 at the ele- 
mentary and junior high school level. Although classes tend to be larger than this, 
they are not as crowded as in N aka’s schools. For Japan, the population density is 
quite low-only 600 people per square kilometer. Because land is not at a premium, 
schools tend to have large playgrounds and activity areas. There were about 20.000 
students at the elementary level, 10,000 at the junior high school level, and over 
l 5.000 at the high school level in 1992. Per pupil funding in 1992 was about $”.000 
per year for both elementary and junior high school students. 

Minami City 

Minami City has a long history as a prosperous port city with a large fishing indus- 
try. Seven percent of the total population works in manufacturing The unemploy- 
ment rate at the time of this study was just over 2 percent. Per capita income in 
1990 was about $30,000 and the median household income around S^S.OOO.The 
population density of Minami (around 3,500 people per square kilometer) is less 
than half that of Naka ’s over 6.000 people per square kilometer. 



There were over 90.000 students in Minamis elementary schools and nearly 50,000 
in its junior high schools. In 1993. the high school enrollment was over 60, 000. 'The 
student-teacher ratio is similar to Naka and Rita, hut the per pupil spending was 
somewhat lower: about S-t.800 at the elementary and S5.500 at the junior high 
school level. Minami is home to several universities and junior colleges. 



The Schools 



(iiven this general description of the system of education and the field sites, we now 
turn to the schools themselves. In Table 3. the schools and their relative academic 
standing are listed. The determination of the schools' academic level was made by 
Professors Nagano and Sawada based on data collected on schools in Japan by the 
National Institute for Educational Rcsearch.The academic standing of schools, partie 
ularly at the junior high and high school level, is primarily derived from an analysis 
of students’ high school and college entrance exam scores at each school. So. for cx- 
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ample, those schools which ultimately send the largest percentage of their student 
body to top ranked universities are the most highly ranked schools in Japan. 



Table 3 — Sample schools and academic level 



School 


lx Act 


lilcnuntar\ 




Matsu Licmciuary 


High 


Minami Llcmentan 


Middle 


Tancho FliTtiemnry 


Middle 


Kiia Hfcmcntary 


Middle 


Itasu hlemcniary 


Low 


junior High School 




C.huo JUS 


High 


Kila JUS 


High 


Midori It Is 


Middle 


Minami IMS 


Middle 


shimogawa JUS 


low 


High School 




Mciji Us 


High 


Kiui I IS 


High 


Minami Us 


High 


Anita US 


Middle 


Naka Vocational 


Hs Low 



\0 1 K( / Third InlcTii.ilioii.il NKuhcnulits aiul Science SUic1\.(..im. Much I'rojcci. 



Japanese schools present a rather austere facade to the I'.S.eye.The vast majority of 
schools are three-story ferro concrete structures with little or no external decora- 
tion. At most schools, the office is located near the main entrance, which is market! 
by a sliding iron gate. Figure 1 shows a copy of the floor plan of one of the high 
schools that we visited. This school, located in one of the secondary sites, is also 
equipped with two gymnasiums, a martial arts practice hall, and a pool.The rooms 
marked "3-1 HR " and so forth arc the students homerooms where they spend most 
of their day. As is typical in most Japanese high schools, the third-year students all 
have their homerooms on the top floor and the first-year students on the bottom 
floor. Special purpose rooms, such as the language laboratory, are located in a sepa- 
rate wing connected by a hallway. 

In large. sprawling schools like Naka Vocational, the gym and various classroom 
buildings are connected by long hallways. As is the custom in Japanese homes, street 
shoes are not worn in Japanese schools. Students and teachers have separate en- 
trances which are equipped with shoe boxes to store street w ear and school slip- 
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Figure 1 — Example floor plan of a Japanese high school 
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pcrs. Students must purchase a specific kind ol slippcr-usually blue, green, or brown 
and made of lough plastic. 



Day-to-day cleaning and maintenance of the schools and grounds are done by stu- 
dents and teachers. although most schools employ one or two workers as custodi- 
ans. Since many Japanese schools do not have central healing or cooling, classrooms 





















arc heated by kerosene stoves. A lew students from each class are responsible for 
making sure that the daily supply of kerosene is delivered and the classroom stove is 
filled. There is also a daily cleaning period when students and teachers sweep (lie- 
floors, empty waste baskets, and dust the shelves. Once a month or so. the teachers 
organize a larger cleaning period. At these times, students may wax the hallway 
floors, clean out mud from the gutters around the edges of the buildings, or pull up 
weeds and grass that have encroached on the large, sand-covered playing fields. 



In most Japanese schools there is usually a large outdoor recreation area in front of 
or behind the school where students play baseball, tennis, soccer, and other outdoor 
sports. In the rural areas and smaller cities where land is less expensive, separate 
fields for soccer and baseball as well as tennis courts can he found. All of the schools 
we visited had playing fields of various sizes. At elementary schools, this area often is 
equipped with brightly colored playground equipment for the benefit of the smaller 
children. Students often use this equipment after school and on weekends. 



('outran to images common in w estern media, most Japanese students enjoy going 
to school, because it is a place for them to meet friends and participate in extra-cur- 
ricular aeii\iiies. In sharp contrast to the often somber buildings. Japanese class- 
rooms are animated, lively places when students are relaxing between classes during 
their 5 or 10 minute breaks. The rhythm of life in Japanese schools is one where 
study time is punctuated with ample opportunities for socializing. 



The schools in our sample are typical of public: schools in Japanese urban and sub- 
urban areas. The schools run the gamut from very old schools with long traditions 
to very new ones equipped with the latest conveniences. None of the schools 
seemed extraordinary compared to the schools that we had visited on previous re- 
search projects. 

Kita City Schools 

Kita l-lcmcntary. with a student population of over 500. w as lucked into a quiet 
neighborhood at the edge of the city, while Kita Junior High School, which enrolled 
roughly 550 students, was more centrally located, both of these schools have been 
around for a long time: Kita Idcmenlary has been preparing children for roughly a 
century and is one of the most respected schools in the city. 



The three schools in Kita City appear to be either average or outstanding in terms of 
the academic ability of their students. In sharp contrast to the elementary and junior 
high schooi. Kita High School, w ith over a thousand students, is rather new and is lo- 
cated in the recent suburban developments on the far outskirts of the city. As Kita is 
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an advancement school, most of the students hope to attend -i-year colleges upon 
graduation. In the Iasi 5 years, Kita High School has placed nearly 800 of its graduates 
in national -year colleges and well over 1 ,000 graduates in private t-year colleges. 

Minami City Schools 

Minami lilemcniary and Minami Junior High School lie on the outskirts of the city in 
a mixture of farmland and suburbia where new apartment complexes and green rice 
llekls exist side by side. There were about 600 students enrolled in Minami Klemcn- 
tary and about “*30 in Minami Junior High School. Minami High School, on the other 
hand, is a large school with nearly 1,300 students located in a more developed por- 
tion of the cil\. It is one of the most prestigious schools in the area. and each year 
many graduates go on to enter elite universities. 

Naka City Schools 

High schools. Naka Vocational High School is a large fcrro-concrcte. three-story 
school just across the street from a commuter railway line. The students are divided 
into several courses or lanes: mechanical, electrical/information (computer), and 
chemical engineering. Of the school's nearly 850 students, fewer than It) are female. 
Over 50 staff members are listed as instructors in the school guide, The school also 
houses a night school w hich starts around 6 p.m. From 199 t on, the two schools 
were gi\cn separate staff and administrators, although the same principal was in 
charge of both. We did not interview students or staff at the night school. 



In comparison with \aka\s dilapidated extcrior.Arata High School seemed to he an 
extension of the brand new sports facility near the school. Anita is also a ferro-con- 
erete structure hut has more amenities: there is a two-tiered gym which houses a 
martial arts hall below and basketball courts above. Whereas the families of Naka Vo- 
cational could best he described as working class. Anita's parents seemed to he 
mainly from the middle class of store ow ners, clerical workers, and white-collar 
workers (s'diar/iniaii ). Over half of the 1.200 students at Arata are female. Ncarh 60 
staff members are listed as instructors, and the school offers a w idc variety of clubs. 
Arata is generally considered a middle-ranked school, which means that although 
most of its graduates go on to college, few are aiming for the best national or private 
uniuTsilics. 



Mciji 1 ligh School is the oldest high school of the three It boasts a lung and vener- 
ated tradition of promoting students individual interests along with academic suc- 
cess. fast year. Meiji made the list of the top 10 high schools in Naka City in terms of 
sending students on to Tokyo. K\oto. or oilier lop-ranked universities. About 50 per- 
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cent of thud-year students go lo juku. Parental leveLs of income at Meiji seemed 
higher than at Anita, with more families at the professional-managerial level. There 
are students in a class. 10 classes pc*r grade. Like Arata. the school is divided 

into two sections, literature and science. Over dOO students enter each year from 
nearly 120 junior high schools: about one in 10 junior high school applicants arc ad- 
mitted. Nearly 100 percent of Meiji graduates go on lo some type of i-ycar college. 



Junior high schools. Like high schools. Japanese junior high schools can seem rather 
austere. In the vast majority of schools, one side of the classroom has large clear win- 
dows facing outside while the other has opaque glass windows which face the corri- 
dor There are no ioekers.and students store their be longings either on hooks in the 
corridor outside the classroom, in their desks, or in small cubbyholes built into the 
back of the room. In many schools there are little or no decorations in tile halls. 
Classroom walls lend to be taken up with chalkboards in the front and back:. sched- 
ules and school announcements are tacked up on the cork message boards.Thcrc is 
usually a class motto (c.g.. Independent Spirit! or Never (live Lp!) written in calligra- 
phy above the front of the class, and occasionally one sees certificates that class 
members or teams of members have won in local contests. 



Ch no Junior High School, at 3d years of age, enrolls over 3 SO hoys and girls. The fam- 
ily economic background of the students seemed quite high, with many families 
owning their own businesses in the nuilli-sloried buildings of the surrounding 
neighborhood. Shimogawa Junior Nigh School is located in a much less prosperous 
part of tow n than Chuo. Like Naka Vocational High School. Shimogawa is located in 
an area of older homes and working-class families. The school is a large one, with 
over 800 boys and girls, because of its -*() year history and large enrollment, the 
grounds are somewhat cramped. Midori is the smallest of the three Naka junior high 
schools. The families seem to be somewhat more affluent overall than at Shimogawa. 
and the houses in this area are larger than in Shimogawa and the gardens belter de- 
veloped The sc hoo! is ncarlv St) years old and is experiencing declining enrollments 



/:/cmcn(ury schools. Similar associations between economic circumstance and school 
atmosphere were evident at the elementary school level Parents of llasu Llementary 
students appeared to have the lowest level of income and most parents work in small 
shops, factories, and the entertainment industry. In contrast, Matsu Llemcniary is lo- 
cated in an affluent neighborhood near a major university. Tancho Llementary School s 
students conic from a neighborhood of prosperous shops and line homes.' ’These differ- 
ences in neighborhoods hav e a relatively greater impact on the liv es of children than 
on adolescents, because children do not have the freedom lo travel so far from home. 
Consequently the .students at Matsu andTuneho played in quiet neighborhoods with 
numerous small. curv ing streets that reduced traffic hazards, whereas the children at 
llasu plavetl in neighborhoods that were semi-industrialized. 
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I lasu is located near Naka's harbor in a working-class neighborhood. Many of Basil’s 
children come from single-parent homes. Matsu Elementary is at the other end of the 
economic spectrum from ! lasu. Located in a neighborhood oflarge private homes 
with meticulously sculpted shrubs, students at Mal.su enjoy a very high standard of 
living. The neighborhood is also within walking distance of buses, the subway line, a 
university, and an upscale shopping district with fine restaurants.' 'Hie students at Tan- 
cho Elementary also come from well-to-do homes. This is, again, a prosperous neigh- 
borhood, and teachers noted that there were few student problems. 






School Summary 



The 1 S schools in Kita, Minami.and Naka cities are representative of the differences 
found within the Japanese public school system. While the national and local govern- 
ments make great efforts to ensure that the curricula offered in elementary and ju- 
nior high schools are the same across the region and neighborhood, the neighbor- 
hoods are important in determining the kinds ol academic and cultural 
opportunities children have outside of school. Smaller cities like Kita lack the large 
juku,\v hich offer the best college preparatory courses, file children of affluent 
neighborhoods like those around Omo Junior High School and Matsu Elementary 
have more money to spend on sports equipment and access to belter parks and 
recreational facilities. The students at Masu Elementary do not have the luxury of try- 
ing to catch minnows in the irrigation canals that flood the rice fields around 
schools like Minami Elementary. 

At tlic high school level, the effects of neighborhood become less significant. Stu- 
dents compete inside large school districts for entrance into high school. Any school 
with a good reputation will draw students even if, as is the case w ith Meiji High 
School, the school is not located near train or subway lines. Students at a given high 
school lend to conic from the same family backgrounds — not because students all 
come from the same neighborhood, but because the entrance exams and school hi- 
erarchy function to stream students with similar academic ahilili and backgrounds 
together Regional effects are still strong because high school students in small cities 
do not have access to large jukti or to the many cultural and athletic facilities avail- 
able in large urban areas like Naka City 



The Current Climate in Education 



Reforms in education generate enormous debate in Japanese society. In the recent 
[last, the Ministry of Education s rcintroduciion ofnior.it education created a national 
controversy. Attempts to reintroduce symbols or materials that had connections w ith 
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the war time government. such as the national anthem and saluting of the national 
flag, met with stiff opposition in the schools. The question of what should he taught 
in social studies and moral education courses remains a source of significant discon- 
tent among many Japanese. Parents and teachers alike are critical of the examination 
system, the jukn, and the perceived lack of individuality in the classroom. 



Most educators arc keenly aware of the fact that around the world Japanese students 
are regarded as good at taking tests in math and science but unable to apply their 
knowledge creatively to new situations.' 'I’ll ere is significant discontent among the 
population in general with the lack of creativity in the schools and the difficulty that 
individuals have in expressing their own ideas given the pressure of studying for the 
entrance exams. To provide students with more time to call their own, the Ministry 
of Education has asked schools to foster individual differences (kosei kyo iku) and 
has begun reducing the number of days per week that students go to school. Cur- 
rently, students get two Saturdays off each month with the long-term goal of no- 
school on Saturday to he implemented at an unspecified future date. But because of 
the complexity of Japan’s education system, even such straightforward measures as 
reducing the number of school days in order to give students more free time can 
have paradoxical effects. While many parents are dissatisfied with the lack olTime 
for individual expression in schools, they also want teachers to assure their sons and 
daughters’ success on the entrance exams. Teachers are now caught in a bind-they 
must reduce the school week. hut they must still co\er the same amount of material. 
In many schools, the result has been for teachers to propose eliminating club activi- 
ties or “free periods” (yutori jik.au) from the school week, an action most teachers 
recognize as having a negative effect on their ability to foster individual expression 
and creativity in school. 



Outline of This Volume 



Interviews and observations conducicd at these IS schools provide the core of the 
data used in this volume. The chapters arc arranged by topic, and each author fo- 
cuses on different details or aspects of the education process of education. 



Douglas Trelfa discusses the effects of national standards on education at the pri- 
mary and secondary level. Some of the central questions addressed in this chapter 
arc: Mow are standards understood within the culture? I low arc standards imple- 
mented, and who is responsible for this implementation? What is the effect of stan- 
dards on the science and math curriculum? 
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Hidetada Shimizu probes the topic of individual differences, addressing how 
Japanese schools deal with each individual learner. This chapter also deals with the 
broader issues of tracking and individual inclusion in classrooms. Shimizu discusses 
how individuality and creativity are constructed in significantly different ways in 
Japan using examples from classrooms to illustrate these points. 



Gerald LeTendre examines adolescent lives, focusing on the intricate relations be- 
tween peer groups, the family, and life inside and outside of school. He addresses 
how adolescence is conceptualized in Japan and the role school plays in the lives of 
young Japanese. In this chapter, the stresses and problems of students are discussed 
as well as how students view math and science. 



finally. Carol Kinney looks at the day-to-day lives of teachers and analyzes how 
Japanese views of work and professionalism affect teaching. She details the day-to- 
day work of teachers, their working conditions, and discusses their status in society. 
She also looks at teacher training and investigates how. and in what way. teachers 
learn their profession. 




Chapter 2 

The Development and 
Implementation of Education 
Standards in Japan 



By Douglas Trel la 



Research Methodology 



The field research on national standards focused primarily on interview s and conver- 
sations held with teachers, administrators, students, and parents, as well as on obser- 
vations in classrooms, on school premises, and in everyday settings. All interviews 
were conducted in Japanese, tape recorded, and later transcribed and translated into 
English for storage and analysis. 



At the primary site, Naka Oily, Douglas 'Ire I fa conducted all of the interviews and ob- 
servations pertaining to the topic of national standards, except for a few interviews 
with officials at Monbttsho and those with school board members and professors of 
mathematics education, which were conducted by Eileen Wu. Naoko Moriyoshi col- 
lected interview and observation data at the schools in Minami City, while Gerald I.e- 
Tendre collected the interview and observation data in Kita Cily.Wu. Moriyoshi. and 
LeTendre shared their data with the author, and these data were included in the 
analysis, and are reflected in this chapter. 



In pursuit of information on national standards, the four researchers conducted 31 
interviews at academic high schools, 9 at vocational high schools, -13 at junior high 
schools, and 15 at elementary schools. Of the total number of interviews pertaining 
to this topic, approximately 15 were held in Minami City and 19 in Kita City. In addi 
lion, approximately 52 classroom and general observations were included in the 
data analysis. Printed information obtained front schools, school boards, education 
research institutes, and Monbashn was also integrated into research findings in this 
chapter. 
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All introductions to schools were arranged through the National Institute for Educa- 
tional Research in Japan and cleared w ith the proper local school hoards. Main of 
the Japanese interviewees appeared uncomfortable at first w ith the unstructured in- 
terview format. Most requested a list of questions before the interview. Conse- 
quently, many of the interview ers began quite formally, and most interviewees ap- 
peared tense or reserved aL first. However, tile resea reliefs found that as the 
interview progressed, the interviewees became less tense and were able to talk 
freely and at length 



Another factor contributing to the initial tension in the interviews was the fact that 
nearly all of the interviews were conducted in principals' offices. Third parties, such 
as principals, vice principals, or teachers, w ere present during many of the inter- 
views The interviews w ith students were all conducted as group interviews, with all 
but one being supervised by a principal or vice principal. No interviews for this 
topic were held outside the school. It is unlikely, therefore, that critical perspectives 
were adequately represented in this research. 



W e believe that our sample includes students of above average ability and consisted 
mostly of student council members.' Teachers w ere often selected on the basis of 
availability on the particular day we were visiting and their willingness to cooperate 
In most cases, the interviews with teachers w ere conducted with teachers whose 
classrooms we observed. Almost all parents interviewed w ere members of the PIA. 



Monbvsbo and the National 
Curriculum 



The Japanese Minisin ol Education ( Monbnsbu ) plays a central role in the de\clop- 
mcni and maintenance of national education standards in Japan. The Ministry dc\ cl- 
ops national curricular guidelines which comprise the educational standards. In ad- 
dition to the national curricular guidelines, the Ministry enforces academic standards 
by certifying textbooks, overseeing regional and national entrance examinations, and 
regulating the training of teachers. 

Development and Revisions of the 
Monbusbo Curriculum 

Standards of education in Japan are based on the Mn>ihitsJ>n curricular guidelines. 
Mnt/busho develops and revises national curricular guidelines approximate!) even 
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10 years. This has been (he ease since the end of World War II when the first course 
01 study, based on an American model, was introduced. These 10-year revisions have 
allowed Monhttsf.U' to respond to changes in national priorities in education. 



Revisions of the Mttnbi/sbo curriculum arc developed by MonbusboAcd review 
groups that consist of Monhusbn officials and nationally recognized education au- 
thorities. flic content of these meetings are widely publicized. 



Revisions of the curriculum arc first published as a set of proposed curricular guide- 
lines. 'flic proposed curricular guidelines have typically consisted of the following: a 
survey assessing the old curriculum, a delineation of new curriculum goals, a pro- 
posal for a new curriculum, and an evaluation of the proposal by an in-service teach- 
ers group. for a period of 3 \ears following the initial publication of the proposed 
guidelines .. \toubnsbn finalizes and conducts tests of the new curriculum at selected 
schools. 'I bis gradual approach allows time for dissemination and ample time for 
schools to implement the curricular reforms. 

History of Curriculum Revisions 

flic first post-war Mojibusbo curriculum was implemented in 19 i - * after the I nited 
States returned sovereign powers to Japan with the signing of the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty. Tli is curriculum emphasized life experiences and practical knowledge. 
The second national curriculum, which was implemented in 1 9S8. emphasized basic 
academic skills, particularly in arithmetic and Japanese. Monhusbn continued the 
policy of higher academic standards with the third curriculum, published in 1968. 
This curriculum also reflected Moiihnshn's attempt to modernize the Japanese edu- 
cation system. As part of the modernization effort ,. Moubusbo sought to integrate the 
junior high school and elementary school curricula more effectively and to improve 
the curricula in all subjects. Improvements in math and science education were inte- 
gral parts of the modernization effort. 



By the late 1 9~0s, (lie Japanese Teachers' Inion and others began expressing con 
corn over what they called educational overheating' "(kyoiku no kdnctsnkd). Ac- 
cording to these critics. Japanese students were studying excessively hard because 
of the increasing focus on entrance examinations and entrance into highly ranked 
colleges. In an effort to cool down the "educational overheating” and respond to 
these critics, Monhnsbo reduced the total number of class hours by 10 percent in 
the curriculum revision of the late 19”0s. 



Reccnlh. some Japanese poliev makers have expressed the opinion that curricular 
rcNisions should he more frequent in this age of rapid social change in Japan. In re- 
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spouse to these suggestions. Monhusbn and its advisors are currently considering a 
revision period of 8 years. 



New Curricular Guidelines 

Theeurrei'! eurrieular guidelines (The New Monhusbn Curriculum) were published 
as a set of proposed guidelines in 1988. Implementation has been in stages, with die 
elcmeniarv school curricular guidelines having been implemented in 1 992. Tile new 
curriculum includes a reduction of emphasis on arithmetic and science in the early 
school grades. Since 1968. arithmetic has been reduced from about 19 percent to P 
percent of the sixth-grade total class hours. Likewise, science has been reduced from 
about I s percent to It) percent of total class hours (Calculations based on data pre- 
sented in Mizuhara. 1992). 



The new curriculum establishes more electives in junior high school, hi addition, 
there arc changes in moral instruction and in the treatment of the Japanese national 
anthem and flag. Overall, the new Monhusbn curriculum mandates the follow ing 
major changes: 

* comprehensive reform of moral instruction. 

* merging of science and social studies in the first and second grades into a new 
subject, the studv of life activities (sciknlsuku). 

♦ increase in the range and number of electives in junior high school. 

• creation of two new subjects in high school (earth history and citizenry) in re 
organizing the old social science subject, and 

• reforms in the treatment of the national flag and national anthem in school. 



Monhusbn describes the new curriculum as being based on "a new perspective on 
academic abilitv “ (ulurashii gakurynk’uk’au ).Thc purpose for this shift in policy was 
explained by an education official: know ledge-centered education was taught to 
students in the past, but now we want to find w ays of motivating them to learn. This 
is the area we are putting great effort into at present.' 



With the new curriculum.. \lu)ibitsln> states that it is seeking to cultivate students 
w ho are. in the words of one teacher." 'creative, philosophical, able to make judg- 
ments and decisions and able to express themselves.' These arc the qualities that 
some reformers of Japanese education have said tin- Monhusbn curriculum and 
Japanese schools did not emphasize in the past and that they hope can he cultivated 
among Japanese children current Iv in school. 
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Dissemination of the Curriculum 
Revisions and Reforms 



Information about revisions in Monbusbo's curriculum guidelines reaches the 
schools through Monbusbo publications and a series of scheduled workshops that 
are to inform schools of the changes in the curriculum. 



Monbusbo also publishes its curricular guidelines and makes these guidelines 
widely available. There are three sets of guidelines, one each for elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools, latch of these three sets of curricular guidelines is available 
in soft cover at any major bookstore in Japan. Hach booklet of curricular guidelines is 
anywhere from 120 to 220 pages in length and costs under SS. 



These guidelines in turn are used by textbook publishers, regional education author- 
ities, schools, and teachers to develop curricular materials that conform to the na- 
tional guidelines. Although this system gives a great deal of responsibility to educa- 
tion authorities in the prefecture and eity.it is not uncommon for Japanese children 
in widely separated regions to he studying the same topics during any given week, 
for reasons that will become clearer in the remainder of this chapter. 



After the publication of the revised curricular guidelines .. Monbusbo schedules a se- 
ries of workshops throughout the nation for representatives of regional boards of 
education and for school teachers. These participants, in turn, conduct workshops 
lor other teachers in their own school districts. Several of these workshops are 
scheduled each year between the publication and implementation of the guidelines. 
Alter the official implementation of the curricular guidelines, workshops are con- 
ducted less frequently, about once a year. 



in spile of its considerable administrative powers. Monbusbo does not closely moni- 
tor conformity to l lie national curricular guidelines at the school level. Monbusbo 
policy allows local hoards of education and schools to make adjustments in the na- 
tional curricular guidelines that are considered to be appropriate for the local level. 



However, our discussions with regional officials indicate that regional boards of cdu 
cation typically tend to interpret the Monbusbo guidelines strictly. Schools arc also 
allow ed to formulaic their own curricula as long as the schools' curricula arc based 
on the Monbusbo curriculum guidelines. However, since the task of devising a 
school curriculum involves considerable effort by teachers, most schools adopt the 
curriculum dc\ eloped by the municipal board of education. 
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To facilitate the proper implementation of the curriculum, the Monbusbo curricu- 
lum guidelines make clear the content, the desired order, and the duration of instruc- 
tion for all subjects and all grades The topics of study for each school subject during 
each school year are listed, but detailed descriptions of instructional material are not 
presented, for example, the course of study in mathematics for the eighth grade pre- 
sents algebraic calculation of formulas as the first topic and methods of data analysis 
and frequency distributions as the last .The guidelines do not contain descriptions of 
formulas that need to he memorized, or other explicit descriptions of content. 



In summary, the Muubusbu develops national curricular guidelines for clemetuarv. 
junior, and senior high schools approximately once every ten years, flic curricular 
guidelines are published and made w idely available. Prior to and after publication of 
the guidelines. Monbusbo schedules workshops throughout the country in order to 
disseminate the new curricular guidelines to regional hoards of education and 
school teachers.' The regional boards of education are invested with the task of inter- 
preting the curricular guidelines and developing materials that are appropriate for 
the region. Schools are also given authority to develop curricula based on the na 
tional curricular guidelines, hducation authorities we interviewed indicated that 
schools and regional hoards of education lend to follow the guidelines closely in 
part because developing material independently is limc-consuming. 

Implementation of Monbusbo Curriculum 
Within the Schools 

Textbooks. Instead of publishing its own textbooks. Monbusbo allow s priv ate com- 
panies to publish textbooks that are reviewed at Monbusbo for conformity to the 
curriculum and quality of presentation. Textbooks that survive this review process 
are designated as being approved. Only textbooks approved by Monbusbo can be 
used for instruction in public schools, The number of text hooks approved depends 
on the grade level. l ; or basic subjects in elementary school six or more companies 
may publish a series, for some subjects at the high level the number is smaller. 



The Authorization and Research Council at Monbusbo. which approves textbooks, 
consists of university professors and teachers in elemental*) and secondary schools. 
These experts are appointed by the Minister of lidueation and the Monbusbo's se- 
nior curriculum specialists.' The Authorization and Research Council insures that the 
Monbusbo's curriculum standards have been follow ed, fach member of the Council 
examines (imposed textbooks separately before the Council meets, file Monbusbo 
Minister makes the final decision about certification upon receiv ing the Council s 
recommendation. 
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Monbusbo designates three levels of textbooks (easy, medium and difficult) for high 
schools, hut only one level for elementary and junior high schools. However, Mon- 
husbo certifies more than one textbook for each subject and grade in elementary 
and junior high schools. Schools can choose their own textbooks as long as the text- 
books are approved by Monbusbo. In addition, does not require that 

textbooks be completely covered by teachers. According to an education official in 
Naka City, 

It is not necessary to cover all the material in the textbooks. 

It is not to he followed word for word. We say that one should teach irilb the 
textbook' not ‘teach the textbook’. 



The curricular guidelines are in outline form and the details of textbooks vary, de- 
pending on how authors use the outline. 



Companies that publish student textbooks also publish teachers’ manuals (fcyosbiyo 
sbidobyo). The use of the manuals is not mandatory. However, the teachers' manuals 
contain explanations of the textbook, good examples, and points about leaching. Ac- 
cording to one teacher. “There are teachers who do not think that the manuals are 
necessary ’ It is not clear whether the typical Japanese teacher uses these resources 
frequently, hut our conversations suggest that they are used by most teachers when 
planning lessons. 



To supplement their own textbooks, which they receive from the school, students 
also use inexpensive booklets of practice problems sold by the school, and drill 
books, w hich are available at local bookstores. These drill hooks contain problems 
related to the textbooks and are available for arithmetic, science, and Japanese lan- 
guage. Drill books are more expensive than the booklets of practice problems but 
are popular among parents of children in elementary school. 



Other resources [or curriculum imfriementatfon. In addition to the Monbusbo :\p- 
p roved textbooks and teachers' manuals. Japanese teachers may also rely oil inslruc 
lional plans {s hi (loan ) in conducting their lessons. These instructional plans are in- 
cluded in some teachers’ manuals. Teachers also develop instructional plans on the 
basis of demonstration classes for which they prepare detailed written lesson plans 
The plans are then distributed to the teachers who observe their demonstration 
classes. The instructional plans provide information to teachers about various ways 
one can teach each topic effectively, for example, the instructional plan typically 
spells out the amount of time the teacher should spend on each instructional task. 



figure 2 is a translation of an instructional plan. Information about the general rela- 
tionship oi the* dav’s topic to prev ious and forthcoming topics is provided, as well as 
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Figure 2 — Translation of instructional plan 



Seventh Grade, C Group: Instructional Flan 

I 2-12- 199-1 (Thursdav ) 3rd Period Instructor Mr. T 

1 l nit Change and Correspondence 



2 Instructional Plan 

« Simultaneously changing quantities . . . 2 hours 

• Direct proportions 1 hours 

(Today 2nd of 2) 

* Graphs of direct proportions . . . 3 hours 

* Indirect proportions and gra pits . 3 hours 

• Wrap-up ... ... I hour 



3 Todav's instruction 

( ! ) Goal: Investigate the properties oi direct proportions 
( 2 ) Preparation: Printout 

(3) Related Curriculum: 8th grade first order equations 
9th grade first order equations 
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instructions to the teacher for conducting the lessons. Examples for use in class are 
also provided. 



Monthly nievtifigs. 'teachers stay involved with the implementation of curricula 
through committee work at school. At the school level. Japanese teachers coordinate 
the implementation of the curriculum through monthly departmental meetings, 
which arc scheduled during a designated preparation period. These monthly depart- 
mental meetings are a forum for Japanese teachers to interact and exchange informa- 
tion with colleagues about curricular issues. We found that these meetings were 
used by math and science teachers to coordinate instruction and coverage of topics 
with other teachers. and. importantly. to articulate concerns and make group deci- 
sions regarding instruction. 

Measuring School Performance 

Although students are tested in their classes on knowledge of the curriculum, jrmal 
measurement of school performance is not conducted by Monbusho. According to 
local education officials. Monbusho began a nationwide testing program for all stu- 
dents in each grade of elementary and junior high school about 30 years ago. This 
created an unexpected situation in which schools became highly concerned about 
performance relative to other schools. Consequently, some schools conducted dis- 
honest practices to raise averages, such as asking poor achieving students to stay 
home. The testing of schools was discontinued because of these abuses and also be- 
cause of opposition from members of the Japanese Teachers' I nion who objected to 
the monitoring of school performance. 



Currently, Monbusho conducts an academic achievement test on a national sample 
of schools to obtain an estimate of student attainment of the curricular objectives. 
These data arc used to infer the percentage of the curriculum that is being mas 
lered. Monbusho then determines what topics in the curriculum seem loo easy or 
too difficult for each grade level and uses this information in revisions of the curricu- 
lum. An important informal measure of school performance is the fact that newspa- 
pers publish and everyone in an area knows school performance based on Shin- 
gakuritsu. which refers to the percentage of students progressing to good schools at 
the next level. 
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Elementary Schools 

Elementary School Curriculum 

Schools arc required to provide students with the "official curriculum " throughout 
their 6 years at elementary school. Consistent with the concept of a uniform curricu- 
lum, Moiibusbo does not allow the tracking of students into ability groups at the ele- 
mentary school level. 'fhe only exceptions are for students judged to have major 
emotional, developmental, learning. or physical disabilities. These students either at- 
tend special schools or classes and follow a different curriculum. 



'file standard number of school hours that must be devoted to instruction at the ele- 
mentary school level is part ni' Mnnbusbo’s curriculum guidelines. These guidelines 
also specify the number of instructional hours (SO minutes per class hour) required 
(or each subject ('fable 4). 



In an effort to help Japanese students master and understand arithmetic, the Mon- 
bnshu curriculum designates that third-graders receive instruction in the use of the 
Japanese abacus ( snrohan ),a tool many Japanese we interviewed regarded as useful 
in promoting children s skills at calculations and in promoting understanding of 
numbers. 



'flic latest curricular revisions have had minimal impact on the difficulty of arith- 
metic at the elementary school level, but the introduction of the new curriculum 
has resulted in some changes in the curriculum. One official informed us that about 
10 to 20 percent of the math curriculum has been “moved around” in the latest revi- 
sion of the curriculum. Certain mathematical topics, such as finding the volume of a 
cv lindcr. lia\ c been moved from junior high school to elementary school. Con- 
versely, mathematical topics that were considered loo difficult for certain grades 
have been mov ed up to higher grades. Despite efforts to match the curriculum to 
the cognitiv e lev el of students, some parents and educators with whom we talked 
indicated that many students begin having problems with arithmetic around the 
third or fourth grade. 



life (tclirify subject. The new elementary school curriculum emphasizes personal 
learning experience*', or Uniben^fknshiO.lUe newly created subject study of life 
acliv ities' (scikafsiika) for first- and second-graders was created by Mnubusho to 
provide such personal learning experiences to Japanese .students in a formal, 
school setting. 




Table 4— Standard number of school hours in Japanese elementary' schools 
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l hc life activity' subject merges the study of science and social studies. 4 Life activity 
was created by Monbusbo because it was decided that iirst- and second-grade stu- 
dents were not ready to study science in the traditional way since they lacked suffi- 
cient personal life experiences that form the basis for interest in the sciences. Sev- 
eral teachers said they believed that this lack of personal life experiences is the 
result of urbanization, whereby children have lost opportunities to interact with na- 
ture. One teacher described how voting Japanese children living in cities do not 
have many opportunities to experience the pleasures of picking (lowers, catching 
frogs and insects, or watching falling stars. 

In an effort to provide experiences missing in an urban setting, one designated activ- 
ity of tlie life activity' curriculum involves students raising rabbits. The principal of 
Matsu explained: 

We raise rabbits. Although wc don't have the money and can t make enough room 
Ibr them, we are raising rabbits. As for me. 1 would like the first- and second- 
graders to feed the rabbits every morning. While doing that, they will eventually 
discover that rabbits eat cabbage but not wheat. And they will learn that there arc 
things rabbits will and w ill not eat. And they can learn, if they hold the bunnies, 
that the mother will protect the bunnies. And they can learn that a rabbit is warm 
and puffy. In the process of raising rabbits, they learn these tilings. Hut. let's say 
this is a science class. Then, the teacher would say let's find out what rabbits do 
and do not eat. It is the teacher who would be separating the food. 
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This principal suggested that the experiences the ’life activity’ subject is trying tti 
provide for children are not easily taught by schools, where the fear of liability and 
insurance premiums are also considerations.' The primary goal of the life activity’ 
lessons is to gel students to understand and to take responsibility for activities in 
their everyday lives. Despite the problems some Japanese educators may see with 
the life activ ity’ subject, the life activity* subject reflects the policy of Monbnsho of 
providing an elementary school education that stimulates interest in learning. 




A typical elementary school lesson. The pace of the elementary school curriculum 
is illustrated by an actual lesson that is typical of those we observed in Japanese ele- 
mentary schools. The goal of the 45-minute arithmetic lesson was to have students 
understand that fractions could be both greater than and less than one. The follow- 
ing observational notes describe this lesson. 

The teacher is a female in her thirties, Mrs. 11. The students (about 40) are sitting 
quietly at their desks. All students have colorful plastic cards with animated fig- 
ures on which they put the printouts on which the class is working. 

The subject of today’s lesson is fractions. Mrs. II. places a magnetized yellow strip 
on the board that is exactly i meter in length, below the yellow strip. she places 
a pink strip a half a meter in length, a blue strip a third of a meter in length and a 
green strip a quarter of a meter in length. Finally, above all of these measured 
strips. Mrs. II. places a red strip of undetermined length that represents the width 
of Masako's outstretched arms. 

Mrs. II. tries various combinations of strips in order to match the length of the 
red strip. While doing this, she asks frequent questions of the students. Students 
are attentive and very quiet as she* speaks. Finally. Mrs. H. is able to make live one- 
quarter meter strips match the length of the red strip. She asks the students what 
the length of the red strip is. Students, with open textbooks, do not seem to un- 
derstand and no responses are given. 

The teacher reassures students that they will understand the concept. Moving to 
a television monitor hanging from the ceiling in the corner of the room, the 
teacher projects a copy of the same printout that students have on their desks. 
The printout has three problems. 

1 . l et's record the length of both arms outstretched. 



Masako 


m X 


there lore = 


m 


Friend 


in X 


therefore = 


Ml 


Teacher 


in X 


therefore = 


_ m 



2. Draw in the following with a colored pencil 
5/5 meter 
5/5 meter 
~/5 meter 
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3. W rite the fractions that arc represented by the shaded regions. 

1 /-\ meter is shaded 
3/ i meter is shaded 
1 and 3/ i meter is shaded 

I'he teacher explains the printout by using the television monitor and projection 
system. Alter explaining the printout, the teacher instructs students to break up 
into groups of four and live. The teacher gives each group a set of strips o r col- 
ored paper. Students put their desks together and lay out the strips. Students 
work together and appear to be on task, although the students have become 
boisterous. 

Mrs. II. alternates between making comments to each group and providing in- 
structions to the whole group, l'or about 3 minutes, the students become quiet 
and focused on the task, without intervention by the teacher. 

Mrs. II. gives one strip at a time to the groups.' The groups of students begin work- 
ing with the strip of paper that represents the length of Masako's outstretched 
arms. Then, after 10 minutes, the students return Masako's strip for the friend's 
strip. After another 10 minutes, the students exchange the friend s strip for the 
teacher s strip. In spite of the loud talking and cheerful demeanor of students, the 
students are on task. Altogether the group activity lasts about 23 minutes. 

At the end of the group activity, the teacher instructs students to return to their 
desks, which the students do promptly. The teacher returns to the printout, 
w hich is being displayed on the screen, and in interaction with students, begins 
filling in the answers. 

Conceptual Versus Role Learning 

The instructional processes of this lesson and the others we observed in elementary 
schools were similar. Common to all of these lessons was the Japanese teacher’s em- 
phasis on teaching the understanding of concepts rather than calculating skills. In 
other words, arithmetic lessons in the Japanese elementary schools we observed 
were largely conceptual, involving a steady hut relaxed pace of instruction, during 
w hich Japanese students were expected to think about mathematical concepts 
rather than doing many calculations. 



Along with the emphasis on the conceptual in the classroom. Japanese teachers ex- 
pect students to learn and practice calculating skills outside the classroom. Hence, 
calculators are rarely i! ever used in Japanese elementary schools. Some teachers 
slated that calculators. unlike the so/’o/jrw.do little to deepen understanding of 
arithmetic and, lienee, are of little educative value. 1 This attitude was typical of the 
ones expressed In other respondents. 



Most teachers also believed that learning the sorobnn is highly useful for developing 
arithmetic skills. The principal of Matsu Elementary School agreed with this think- 
ing, but added that the soroban is "not almighty." One parent, herself well-trained in 
the sombun. explained that at least one year of instruction, not the 3 hours as pro- 
vided in the curriculum, is needed to reap the benefits of the sorobnn. 

Perception and the Use of Instructional Resources 
Outside of School for the Mast ay of Curriculum 

In spite of its perceived usefulness in developing understanding of mathematical 
concepts, the popularity of sorobnn has declined in recent years. According to the 
principal of Matsu Elementary, very few parents at Matsu send their children to 
sorobnn lessons nowadays, opting instead for lessons in the Kiunon method. The 
Kiunon method provides supplementary instruction in arithmetic as well as in other 
subjects. Kiunon lessons are based on a series of drills arranged in subtle gradations 
of difficulty. Students begin doing drills on material that they have mastered and 
progress from there. 



One mother offered her observation of why the Kiunon method has been so popu- 
lar recently among parents at her child's elementary school: 

Well, the Kiunon method docs not force anything upon the learner. Irrespective 
of grade, the Kiunon method begins from an easy point that perfectly matches 
the learner so that lie can get 100 percent correct. That is one point. After that, 
everything is repeated until it becomes second nature just like the sorobnn thing 
where you can visualize it in your head. Another good thing is that one can learn 
at one's own pace without learning from a teacher. One can skip above one's 
grade level, and l think this leads to self*confidence.The negative thing is that 
there are no application problems and no word problems. Since there are no ap- 
plication problems, by just knowing Kiunon method arithmetic, one cannot do 
real arithmetic. 



In spite of the popularity of Kiunon lessons in particular and jitkit in general, the 
parents we interviewed expressed a reluctance to push their children of elementary 
school age academically. These parents may he in the majority.A recent study found 
that only 2.3. b percent of elementary school students attend academic juku classes 
for instructional support outside of that provided by their school (Nohara. 1993). 



Parental Perception of the Elementary School 
Curriculum 



Most respondents did not perceive the level of math and science, or other subjects, 
required of elementary school students to be excessively demanding. In fact, one 
mother characterized the elementary school and the curriculum in the opposite way: 

Elementary school has a lot of free time. For example, in arithmetic and science 
and such, the point is to make students interested in what is out in the world. I'or 
example, my son likes science and he used to make robots: now he makes things 
with legos. It is important not to push them. Rather. 1 think that one must give 
them time to think. Also, they study many subjects in elementary school. I think 
of this as a foundation for a lifetime. I think the purpose of elementary school ed- 
ucation is to provide experience, to show kids what is out in the world, and to 
let kids develop an interest in things that conies from the spirit. (Mother of 
fourth-grader, Matsu Elementary) 

Testing in Elementary Schools 

because there is no entrance examination for entrance into public junior high 
schools, elementary school education in Japan is not oriented toward an entrance 
examination. One elementary school teacher said that if they prepared students for 
examinations, the purpose of elementary school education would he lost. Public ele- 
mentary schools provide no extra classes or special instruction for students taking 
entrance examinations for private junior high schools. Elementary school teachers, 
however, may give encouragement and advice about home study {kateigakushu) to 
these students. An elementary school in Kita (‘its - has a policy forbidding homework, 
but teachers expect that children will review the days lesson and will study the 
next lesson.' Teachers also suggest topics of study to self-motivated students. 

Although there is no concern about preparing elementary school students for test- 
ing oriented toward examinations, elementary school teachers do frequently test stu- 
dents. The purpose of these tests is to evaluate the students and the effectiveness of 
instruction. Tests are given by teachers once every t to 6 weeks and students are al- 
lowed roughly 40 minutes to complete them. Students are not ranked in comparison 
to other students according to their performance on these tests, but arc given 
grades, typically on a three-point scale (A.B and O.Thc grades arc used by teachers 
to calculate semester grades for report cards. 



W e found that standardized intelligence tests (IQ tests) are also administered in Japan- 
ese schools. At the elementary school le\cl. for example, teachers reported that stu- 
dents are given group tests of intelligence in the second, fourth and sixth grades. The 
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purpose of the intelligence tests, according to an elementary school teacher, is to de- 
termine the correlation between grades and intelligence tests scores to help deter- 
mine whether students are performing at their potential. However, this teacher em- 
phatically slated that he did not use these intelligence tests in any other way. Further, 
the intelligence test scores are never reported to parents, the elementary school 
teacher said because.' parents of students with high scores might force their children 
to study at home and parents of students with low scores might become sad" 

Setting and Monitoring Standards in Elementary 
Schools 

According to teachers at Matsu Hlementary School, many elementary schools arc de- 
vising their own school standards related to the new Monbusho curriculum. One 
teacher explained the importance of responding positively to children's effort: 

The new Monbuaho curriculum calls for the positive evaluation (byokci) of stu- 
dents instead of critical evaluation (byotci ). The meaning of byoka is that you 
look for the good part of the child and evaluate that, hi order to recognize the 
good part, it is necessary to figure out what parts to recognize. The idea is that 
this will lead to students developing more positive attitudes toward learning, .n 
the pasr.it was such that say. in calculation, you made students do all kinds o f cal- 
culations, and then you would divide them up on the basis of scores. There was a 
time when students could only get half of the problems correct on a test of say 
-40 problems. Now.it is different. With the new thinking, we recognize both stu- 
dents who take 30 minutes and those that take -it) minutes to do a problem. That 
is the point of the new evaluations standards. 



Matsu Elementary School devised its ow n standards based on the Monbusbo cur- 
riculum, using a three-point grading scale. The standards for the school were created 
by committees of teachers. There were eight committees, one lor each of the sub- 
jects in the curriculum. The committees created a text called the standard evaluation 
report that detailed the levels of attainment required in order to achieve each of the 
three letter grades:A. B and C.This report was several hundred pages in length 

Differences Between Elementary Schools 

Minor differences in achievement between students attending elementary schools in 
poor areas and those attending schools in affluent areas were acknowledged by 
Japanese educators and parents. For example, one mother reported that the level of 
the elementary school her son w as attending was higher than that of neighboring el- 
ementary schools, a belief she based on "conversations with her friends "and her 
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ow n observations of the differences in the types of families of students at the vari- 
ous elementarv schools. 



Japanese educators spoke freely about the social characteristics of people in the com- 
munity and how that influences the level of students in the local elementary schools. 
While collar communities w ere considered superior by Japanese educators because 
parents in these communities were perceived as providing more support for school- 
ing. In general, the differences were considered minor by those we spoke with, and 
there was no indication that Japanese parents in the three regions based decisions 
about where they would live primarily on the quality of elementary schools. 



Junior High School 

Junior High School Curriculum 

The junior high school c urriculum is presented in Table 5. There are eight subjects, 
including math and science, that are required in all three grades 09). Electives com- 
prise about 10 percent of the total school hours. As is the case with the elementary 
school curriculum, the junior high school curriculum strives to balance academic 
and non-academic subjects. Music, line arts, health and physical education are re- 
quired subjects for all three grades.' The most common elective subject is foreign lan- 
guage. usually English, but music and fine arts are also offered as elective:* chosen 
with the advice of the teacher. 

Mathematics. The level of mathematics becomes increasingly difficult and the pace 
of the math curriculum accelerates during the junior high school years.Sevcr.il 
Japanese students complained during our interviews about the difficulty and pace of 
junior high school math. Even students who reported little difficulty with arithmetic 
in elementary school said that they were no longer able to keep up with math in ju- 
nior high school. "Sometime around the eighth grade "explained one student. "I 
could no longer understand w hat was going on in math." 



Several Japanese parents also complained about the level of difficulty of junior high 
chool math. Echoing a common theme, a mother of five explained what she per- * 

. eived was the cause of her daughters decline in math scores during junior high, a 
situation she described as the source of her present concerns: 

In elementary school. students learn arithmetic and great differences between stu- 
dents do not appear. However, in junior high school, math is taught more system- 
atically and rigorously.That is when differences between students start to appear. 
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Table 5 — Number of school hours in Japanese junior high schools 
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An education official in Naka City described the problem with math instruction in 
junior high schools, as one of a lack of sufficient instruction time to cover the cur- 
riculum adequately: 

lilementarv school students are taking 5 hours of math per week. Sev enth- and 
eighth-graders in junior high school are taking fewer hours so that the classes 
tend to he too heavy in content. There is too much material to cover. This leads 
students to dislike math and consider it useless. In my opinion, math hours 
should he increased in junior high school by 2 or \ hours per week. 



An education official in Naka reiterated the complaint of the math teachers: 

In elementary school, there is time for students to he involv ed and do hands-on 
activities, hut in the junior high school, vve just lecture. That really alienates stu- 
dents and makes them think that math is useless. 



Science. Students also indicated having problems keeping up with the science cur- 
riculum in junior high school. An otherwise highly motivated high school student 
said that a had experience with physics in junior high school caused him to dislike 
science. “I do not want to talk about it “responded the student vvhc.i probed for 
more information. 
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One teacher spoke of the difficulty of the science ciirriculuni: 

The junior high school science curriculum is quite difficult. Liven high school 
teachers will look at it and say. Wow, these kids are doing difficult things in junior 
liigh.* 1 feel that content is such that students are probably memorizing it without 
understanding it.( 10th grade chemistry teacher. Naka Vocational High School) 

Several junior high school science teachers also complained that they had trouble 
covering the entire science curriculum in the allotted instruction time. Helloing a 
common criticism of science education in Japan, these teachers said that they fell 
pressured to teach science as a mass of facts to be crammed in rather than a way of 
learning about the world. One young junior high school teacher who emphasized 
experiments in the early part of the semester found himself in a tough position. He 
had to reduce the amount of material that he covered in the textbook. "I want to 
communicate the joy of doing scicnce.Thc teacher explained, blit by mid-semester, 
he said he was "panicking" about how to cover everything that had to be covered in 
the curriculum so that his students would be prepared for the material on the high 
school entrance examination. 



One junior high school science teacher said that the reason many students lost inter- 
est in science at the junior high school level is because there was not enough in- 
structional lime to cover everything in the curriculum.' Students," he explained. "end 
up dunking of science as a subject with a lot to memorize and they get turned off." 
The teacher added that in junior high school the level of the textbooks is too high 
and there is not enough instruction lime to cover the entire curriculum. He further 
fell that more instructional time is needed for conducting experiments. 

Instruction in Junior High School 

Despite the reactions ol parents and teachers to the difficulty of the curriculum, the 
pace of instruction in junior high math classrooms we observed was not what one 
would expect from such criticisms. The classes seemed to proceed at a slow pace. In 
fact. I observed a couple of students draw ing cartoon characters after they finished 
the assignment early. The pace was unhurried, the students talked and joked with 
one another, and the class atmosphere w as pleasant ami cheerful. 



This was also true of the junior high school science classes, students were given e x- 
planations by the teacher and were provided plenty of lime to conduct experi- 
ments. There are students who always finish experiments and schoolwork early for 
example. one group ol three hoys worked methodically and efficiently, finishing the 
experiment within It) minutes. These students spent the remainder of the 20 min- 
utes of class doing \\ nrk for oilier classes. The teacher ignored these efficient siu- 
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dents and wain I for (lie slowest students to llnisli the experiment before his sum- 
mar\ and explanation of die experimental results. 



Instruct unai materials. Japanese junior high school textbooks are small soft cover 
books. Most are no larger and heavier than a short paperback novel. Since the text- 
books are the property of the students, students are free to highlight important sec- 
tions and to make notes in the margins. Junior high school students we interviewed 
reported using these textbooks for review, particularly as a way to study for high 
school entrance examinations. 



Students are expected to lake the textbooks home. Japanese schools require stu- 
dents to lake textbooks home every day as lockers for overnight storage are not pro- 
vided for student use. Instead, schools typically provide small cubicles for daily stor- 
age of items such as bookpacks. 



An examination of Japanese textbooks shows them to be simple and clear in presen- 
tation. Successive units are integrated and lessons commonly refer to earlier mater- 
ial flic new concept ol the unit is then introduced in common language. Alter this 
brief introduction, there is a word problem, followed by several cxamplcs.Thcrc is 
also a small set of four or five problems for students to solve. I Hits such as this, 
w hich we saw in use. could include as many as 26 pages with large print and ample 
margins. The textbooks themselves are about 100 pages in length and typically there 
are two volumes per grade. 



Textbooks, particularly in math and science, were seen by the teachers w e inter- 
viewed as onb one instructional resource among several. Since the number of prob- 
lems in Japanese textbooks is small, students also use supplementary practice prob- 
lem booklets c nunulai vus/.ut). These practice booklets parallel the text books and 
i onlain aildilion.il problems for each lesson The booklets are made available to stu- 
dents by the school for a small Ice. Students use both textbooks and practice prob- 
lem booklets during class. 



The need for more practice problems is greatest during the ( hh and I 2th grades, the 
\ears before the high school and college entrance examinations This need for prac- 
tice problems in preparation for examinations is partially filled by these booklets. 
Many math and science teachers we observed used these practice boo! lets during 
instruction. 



Some teachers also reported using the practice booklets as a wa\ to enhance in- 
struction for high-achieving students by assigning these students dil'licult problems 
to do on their own. TAcn elementary school teachers reported using this strategy Ibr 
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dealing with individual differences. Hence, die booklets of practice problems allow 
teachers to niece (lie needs of individual students. One math teacher explained that 
the booklets provide a range ol problems, from easy to extremely difficult.This 
teacher made individual assignments from the booklet, depending on the motivation 
and ability ol the students. Many Japanese teachers reported assigning additional 
problems to students of above average ability, thus, the problem booklets ( tuondai 
ensbu ) provide the primary means by which Japanese teachers accommodate these 
students and maintain their motivation to study. 

Teac hers also regularly use worksheets for in-class instruction. The sheets are com- 
monly designed by the teacher, but may also come from other sources,. such as other 
teachers and teachers’ guides. In fact, in most ol the classroom observations, print- 
outs were the primary resource for instruction during c lass. In spile of the apparent 
high quality of the textbooks and practice problem booklets, few Japanese teachers 
said they used these as the primary instructional material during class. Instead, most 
Japanese math and sc ience teachers relied on worksheets that they made for each 
period. In Japanese, these worksheets are called printouts' The printouts contain 
the lesson objectives and problems related to each clay's lesson. They are used by ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high school teachers. 

The printouts are typically clear and well-organized. They are made so that students 
can follow the lecture and do problems in class. Since problems are written out, 
teachers do not need to waste class time writing out problems on the chalkboard. 
Textbooks appeared to be a secondary resource or reference for students: during 
many classroom observations textbooks remained closed on top of students’ desks. 

The printouts are also used b\ students for study and review, and in keeping with the 
prac tice of not grading everyday work, these printouts are seldom graded In teachers. 

figure f presents a translation of a printout for use in an eighth-grade math lesson. 
The printout, which students used during the n minutes of instruction. olosch 
matched the teacher's instructional plan. 

histnutinn and the siotivr /cr/n/e/: The issue of dealing with students of different lev- 
els of ability was salient to teachers and administrators at the junior high school level: 

There is almost no connection between the junior high schools and elementary 
schools in Japan. ( )ncc kids enter junior high sc hool, it is truly a l\ pc of education 
that 1 would call cramming. I think it would lie- nice if (hey would spend more time 
in junior high school explaining things. (Principal of Matsu TJenientnrv ) 
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Figure 3 — Translation of printout 



Math I earning Printout 3 "ill grade 

Change aiul Correspondence 3 Croup Name 

1 Review of direct proportions lixamplciArca changing with time 

lime I 2 3 t 3 

\re.i t S 12 16 20 

l ime is in n seconds, area is y cm-squarcd 
W lut is the direct proportion? 

2 Looking at the follow ing graphs, which of the following arc direct proportions? Think also of the 
reason for your answer. 

(llx. 1 2 3 t 3 Direct proportion. other 

\. 2 i 6 S III Reason 

(2tx 12 3 I 3 Direct proportion. other 

y I 3 3 ” 0 Reason 

( 3 > x 1 2 3 i 3 Direct proportion other 

>1 2 3 i 3 Reason 

t i ) x 1 2 3 i 3 Direct proportion, other 

\ 1 i 0 16 23 Reason 

(3)x: 12 3 i 3 Direct proportion. other 

v 6 S ~ 6 3 Reason 

3 Determine w hether the following \/\ relationships are direct proportions 
1 1 ) Y equals double x. 

(2) A train that travels 3km per minute goes \ kilometers in x minutes. 

< 3 1 N\ ith 300 \en.\ou but x pencils at ~0 yen each and the change is \ yen. 

( DA ribbon of x centimeters is cut up and divided equally for six people in segments of length y 

(3) If x is ditided h\ \ the quotient is 3. 

(6) Going to the same place that takes x minutes walking takes 3 minutes less. or \ minutes. b\ 
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(2) 




( 3 ) 
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for \ = ix. think about w hen > 


c is a negative number 




X- -3 i .3 - 2-1 0 


l 2 3 


1 3 
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12 16 20 




1 low about w hen \ =-2x' 

X 3 i A 2 1 n 


1 2 3 
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As is true of elementary schools, tracking and ability grouping arc not permitted at 
the junior high school level, even though many Japanese students begin complaining 
of difficulty In keeping up in math and science at the junior high school level. 

learn teaching is being tried experimentally in math classrooms thioughout Japan as 
a way to help slow learners. Team teaching was first implemented in selected junior 
high schools in 199 t. but the number of team-teaching lessons was minimal. Accord- 
ing to one teacher, the team-teaching experiment was introduced as a way to pre- 
vent low-achieving students from dropping out or from refusing to attend school 
(fakokyobi).''['hv purpose of team teaching. 'explained an elementary school princi- 
pal, "is to help slow learners during the class period." 

Team leaching was observed in an eighth-grade math class at Midori Junior High 
School There were about tO students in the class, a typical number of students for a 
Japanese classroom. The teacher called students one b\ one to the Trout of the class- 
room to describe in writing the relationship of two sets of numbers. While students 
were writing on the hoard, the remaining students worked on related problems.' The 
team teacher was very busy throughout the period circling the class and providing 
one-on-one instruction to students having trouble. 

Manx students who finished early quietly twirled colorful pencils decorated with 
cute characters such as the penguin-like Pingu. Others, mostly the hoys, looked 
down at pencil eases or notebooks with animated "Dragon Hall //'cartoon charac- 
tcrs.As was the ease with the junior high school science class, the locus of this math 
class was on the average learners: fast learners w ere left alone, wailing for the rest of 
the class to catch up. 

Perception and Use of Instructional Resources 
Outside of School for Mastery of the Curriculum 

One well publicized consequence of the difficulty of the junior high school curricu- 
lum and the desire of students to do well is that many students begin to seek help 
outside the school. Most of the students w e interviewed in the eighth grade reported 
attending Juki (.These students are not exceptional, as national statistics indicate. 

in a survey conducted in 1995.0 i 2 percent of junior high school students surveyed 
in Tokxo, Nagoya, and Osaka, w here juku are most popular, reported attending juku 
(Xoliara, 1995) The figmes were lower for non-metropolitan areas (20 percent for 
cities with populations between K.OOO and 50.000). hut the data showed a marked 
increase i wjukti attendance in small cities during the past decade. In villages with 
populations under 8.000. the proportion attending jnku doubled from 6 percent to 
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populations under 8.000. the proportion attending/^// doubled from 6 percent to 
12 percent in the past decade (Nohara, 1993). 



Most of the junior high school students interviewed reported that the primary rea- 
son for their attending juku was to receive help in basic subjects. One student said 
that he needed the instruction in order to “keep up with his studies in school." Many 
of the Japanese students we interviewed reported bringing schoohvork to the juku 
for help on a regular basis. 



Students did not report pressure from parents to attend juku. One eighth-grader said 
that she started attending juku because her older brother had attended and said it 
was fun. Man;, reported dial juku was a good place to make friends. Hene c.juku 
have a social function, as well as an academic one. Only one student had anything 
negative to say about the juku experience. He described the juku teachers as scary: 

“ They yell at you if you don’t do your homework." But even this student thought that 
attending juku was a positive experience overall. 



.Many parents did express negative or mixed feelings about juku. A mother of three 
high-achieving students gave the following reason for her opposition to juku: 

I was opposed to juku. so 1 didn't send my daughlcr.Thcre is the money, but in 
addition. I feel that juku only teaches children how to solve problems on the ex- 
amination. I'nlike schools Juku do not raise human beings. Since they do not 
raise human beings, 1 think that it is better to just go to school without going to 
juku even if one’s guides are bad. Also, my older children did not go to juku. and 
the feeling of having accomplished what they did on their own is a source of 
pride for them today. 



Most Japanese teachers reported, taking a neutral position toward juku. neither en- 
couraging or discouraging students from attendance. llowc\ cr, the general altitude 
toward juku displayed by teachers is negative. In fact, most Japanese teachers said 
that they encourage students to use the resources of the school and sell-study to im 
prow academic pcrfoimance. 



One teacher confessed that his sense of pride was ciiallenged by lUv juku.“\\\ rather 
haw them study within the framework of the school." said the teacher, “It’s just my 
sense of pride as a teacher. 
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Testing in Junior High Schools 



Japanese students quickly become accustomed to taking major types of tests in ju- 
nior high. These major tests, given in both the junior and senior high schools, are 
called periodic major exams Ueikisbikvn ) These exams are conducted in the same 
manner in most Japanese senior high schools. They are similar in form and content 
to the entrance examinations students must take to enter high school and college. 



Periodic exams usually include midterm and final examinations for each of the three 
semesters during the school year. Most Japanese secondary students reported lr‘ ing 
at least six major examinations every school year. These examinations are given over 
a period of 2 or $ days during regular school hours. 



One junior high school student said that the periodic exams give him a kick in the 
pants ' to study. He confessed, along with two other students at his school, that he 
probably would not study much if there were not any periodic examinations to mo- 
tivate him. lie added that he gets serious about studying around 1 week before the 
examinations. These same students, who were very active in school and high achiev- 
ers, confessed to slacking off between exams. "Like when the exam is over. I just 
breath a sigh of relief and don't do anything for awhile.' 



The follow ing conversation with three junior high school students captures the at- 
mosphere from the students' point of view before the major exams. 

Interviewer: Do you feel like studying before the exams? 

Student 1 : Yes. because everyone else is studying. 

Student 2:Thai s right. 

Student 3: You feel that you have to do it. 

Interviewer: When do you get this feeling? 

Student 1 :About four days before the exams. 

Student S. Since everyone else is stud} ing. 1 feel that 1 don't want to low to other 
students. 

Student 2: We tell each other, when it’s all over we can play and have fun. 



Major examinations arc frequent in junior high school. about once a month. One stu- 
dent described how often lie studies for these examinations and at jifkir. 

There is a periodic exam about once a month. About 1 week before the periodic 
exams. I begin studying. I devote about 2 or A hours a day alter school to smdy- 
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ing for the periodic exams. I also go to jukn once a week for 3 hours. (Highth- 
gradc student) 



The schools we visited coordinate activities around these periodic exams.Tcachers 
explained that club activities arc canceled for one week before the five periodic ex- 
aminations so that students can concentrate on studying. Even junior soccer leagues 
which are not affiliated with the schools, cooperate w r ith the schools and cancel 
practices and games for one week prior to the periodic exam. 'Hie schools and the 
community appear to be sending a strong message to students that studying for the 
periodic exams is a priority over all other activities. 

Since the periodic exams are constructed to help students prepare lor the entrance 
examinations and to measure their master} of the curriculum, the tests are challeng- 
ing. Formula sheets are not permitted for the math sections, which leaves students 
with a lot of material to memorize. AJI three Marunochi Junior High students talked 
about the difficulty of the math part of the periodic exams. "There are just tons of 
problems we have to go through." said one student. "There is no time to look over an- 
swers "The students estimate that there are usually 50 math problems on each exam. 
In contrast to the math section of the exam, the students agreed that the science sec- 
tion is not as difficult. "A lot to memorize." one student explained, "but fairly easy.” 



Quizzes and short tests were not emphasized by the Japanese teachers with whom 
we talked. Generally, teachers reported using in-class tests sparingly since students 
arc motivated by the periodic exams. Teachers reported using the in-class tests to 
monitor the progress of students or the effectiveness of instruction, rather than in 
determining semester grades. 




Several teachers expressed the opinion that excessive use of in-class tests would 
confuse students about the true purpose of learning. One teacher posited that if he 
began grading these tests, students would start worrying about scores instead of at- 
tempting to master the curriculum. 'Teachers who give such tests do so to help stu- 
dents check how well they know the material which they are required to know to 
move to the next level. In these cases, students typically grade their own "small 
tests “ and these are not factored into grades for the course. 



According to our interviews with teachers, grades and the students' rank in the class 
are determined by a combination of the major exams and the small tests. A large de- 
gree of autonomy is given to departments to determine the relative weightings of 
the two components. Generally, exam scores contribute about 60 to ^0 percent of 
the comprehensive grades in math and science, with the remaining 30 to JO percent 
being based on classroom behavior and homeworl assignments. 
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Since the high school entrance examinations are based entirely on knowledge of the 
curriculum, junior high schools are under pressure to deliver the curriculum. Ac- 
cording to an eighth-grade physics teacher. "There is no direct pressure from Mon- 
busho to achieve a certain level. However, most teachers feel pressured to leach the 
curriculum because almost everyone goes to high school, and the high school en- 
trance examination demands a certain level of knowledge.' 

Entrance Examinations for High School 

Graduation from junior high school marks the end of compulsory education in 
Japan. Nevertheless. 96 percent of junior high school graduates go on to senior high 
school {Moubusho. 1993). In order to advance to senior high school, graduates of ju- 
nior high schools must take standardized high school entrance examinations. The ex- 
aminations may he either prefect ural or national, depending on the school system to 
which the student is applying. Most students take prefect ural high school entrance 
examinations. A small percentage of students take exams that would admit them to 
schools designated as ‘'national" schools. 

In contrast to countries where admission to a high school depends on the area of a 
city in which a student s family resides, students in Japan have potential access to a 
larger number of schools as long as entrance requirements are met. Since the Japan- 
ese population is highly urbanized and most cities have well developed mass trans- 
portation systems, competition for entrance into the higher-ranked high schools in 
Japan is typically intense, as was the case in the three regions we visited. 

Regional differences. Because the high school entrance examinations are devised by 
officials from the local boards of education, there are minor differences in the con- 
tent of the examinations, and so actual problems may dif fer from prefecture to pre- 
fecture. However, the important point is that all of the problems for all prefectural 
examinations' must be within the domain of the Moubusho curricular guidelines. A 
prefectural review board determines whether questions deviate from the content of 
the curriculum or are loo difficult. Since the questions on the high school entrance 
examination are restricted to the Moubusho curriculum, companies that publish ma- 
terials to help students prepare for the examinations advise them that the best way 
to prepare for the examinations is to review textbooks and do practice problems. 

lire basic subjeefs of the enhance examination. High school entrance examina- 
tions must cover five academic subjects tJial are the core subjects of the Moubusho 
curriculum: Japanese, mathematics, social studies, science, and Hngiish.Thc mathe- 
matics section tends to be comprised of mostly open-ended questions, while other 
subjects. such as science, tend to have multiple-choice answers, latch subject is 
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ics led for ■*() minutes and all subjects arc weighted equalh. Total scores arc used by 
high schools in making admission decisions. 



lint ranee examinations for private schools, how ever, have included problems that 
cover areas outside the Munbushn curriculum. The Ministry has actively discouraged 
this practice, suggesting that it contributes to "educational overheating" and to in- 
equality betw een students w ho can and cannot afford jtikn. In recent years, there is 
evidence that fewer private schools are using problems outside the Monbitsbo cur- 
riculum because of the pressure from Monbitsbo (Nolvara. 1993). 



Hxcim preparation. Japanese bookstores are filled with inexpensive preparation 
guides that contain information for test-takers The guides invariably contain former 
examinations from the previous 3 or 6 years, complete with answers and explana- 
tions. Mock examinations with self-scoring instructions are also included in many 
preparation guides. The preparation guides analyze the topics covered in past 
exams, the trends, the types of problems and strategies for test-taking. One booklet 
even advises students about what to eat the night before and the morning of the 
test. On the day of the test, a light breakfast of rice, miso soup, pickles, and green 
tea is recommended. 



A preparation guide for the prefecture where our primary research site was located 
indicated that five areas of the Monbitsbo curriculum in mathematics have been 
tested in the past 3 years. These areas include (a) numbers and formulas. (b) equa- 
tions and inequalities, (c) functions, (d) figures, and (e) statistics. Past problems were 
also classified into subcategories. This delineation revealed that some topics are cov- 
ered every year while others hav e never been covered. Tor example, within the topi- 
cal area of functions, proportions had not been covered in the past live examina- 
tions. Roughly one-third of the topics were not covered by recent examinations. 



fewer topics bad been covered every year in the science section than in the math 
section. Gas. force and pressure, voltage and current, earth and space, and the* earth's 
crust and minerals were topics that had been tested by all live of the most recent ex- 
aminations. Interview s w ith students provided evidence that students were aware of 
these details of coverage on entrance examinations. 



file math section of the high school entrance examination for this prefecture con- 
sisted of 'three long and 20 short problems. Short problems are those where the an- 
swers to various problems are independent of one another.' The long problems re- 
quire several steps and integration across topical areas. For example, in recent 
examinations such problems have required synthesis of the topics of figures, func- 
tions, and graphs file preparation guidebook cautions students that the long pm li- 
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Icms lake time to solve and make "Forty minutes seem like a \ery short lime."Tluis. 
tile guidebook warns. " l ime management is v ery important in the math section." 



The science portion of the examination has topically consisted of lour long prob- 
lems and a series of short ones. According to the guidebook, the science questions 
emphasize basic knowledge, but the range of topics that appear in problems has 
been w ide. Therefore, the guidebooks advise students that everything in the curricu- 
lum must be studied. 



Motivation to perform on the examination. Since high schools are ranked accord- 
ing to their academic status, and since the rankings have clear implications for uni- 
versity entrance chances, a certain proportion of Japanese students are motivated to 
perform well on the high school entrance examinatinns.A high school math teacher 
gave a common explanation for the high level of achievement of Japanese students: 

The academic credential society (gaknrekisbakai) has created the high acade- 
mic standards in Japan. This is because parents believe that the better school you 
go to. the better company you can enter, and the more stable a position you can 
attain. Parents push their children from a young age to do well in school. 



Clearly, examinations and tests provide an important source of motivation to study. 
One teacher had this to say about students motivation to stud) in Japan. 

Interview er. Dt) students become interested in the material by just hearing that it 
will lx* on the high school entrance examination' 

High School Math Teacher: Yes. there are many of those kinds of students. The 
color ofihcir eyes will change just hearing that something will be on the high 
school entrance examination. 



The w eighting of the entrance examinations in decisions about admissions also eon 
tributes to increasing students' motivation to master the curriculum at school, since 
admission to high school is based on both the comprchcnsi\c score on the high 
school entrance examination and the junior high school report card. 

Differences Bet ween Junior High Schools 

Differences between junior high schools we re more pronounced anel more openly 
elise ussed h\ eelueators and parents, part icularh in Naka ( .it y Many parents in \aka 
( its repealed being aw are of an unofficial ranking of junior high schools in the are a, 
for example, one mother rcporlce! that her elaughler was tolel by a high se hoot 
teacher that she would elo all right at a ce rtain cnmpeiithe high school, because the 
junior high se lieiol from which she* gradiiatcel was also a e ompe lilh c one Two junior 
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high schools in Naka City, Chuo and Shimogawa. illustrate the kinds of differences 
between schools of which Japanese parents and educators were talking. 



Onto Junior High School. Many parents and educators said that Chuo was one of 
the “best” junior high schools in Naka City. The school is located near some of the 
most expensive real estate in the city, a region that includes many affluent families. It 
was not unusual to see an expensive luxury car parked outside the school gates on 
days when there were parent-teacher conferences. The superior quality of the physi- 
cal plant was also immediately evident. 



'J'he students at Chuo were animated, cheerful, and talkative. One student told me 
that he read somewhere that the fish in the Japanese diet prov ided a chemical for 
the brain that was hypothesized to be an explanation for the higher achievement of 
Japanese in math. Another eighth-grader said that she read about how Japanese 
processed language in the left brain and that had implications for math achievement. 
The validity' of these explanations notwithstanding, the remarkable thing about 
these students was their breadth of knowledge from outside reading: knowledge 
that went beyond the official school curriculum. 



The students at Chuo had clear plans for their futures. They typically expected to 
enter highly ranked high schools and eventually to obtain well-pav ing jobs. One stu- 
dent. for example, expected to take over his father’s company after majoring in busi- 
ness in college. His goal was to make his father's successful local company into a 
successful national one. 



The principal of Chuo explained some of the benefits of school like Chuo. There 
arc no great differences in student ability," he said. “Almost all of the students arc able 
to handle the material, and they arc motivated.' The principal also explained that par- 
ents of junior high school students, in contrast to parents of elementary school stu- 
dents, chose their address on the basis of the quality of the junior high school. In 
fact, some parents submit bogus address changes to city hall in order that their chil- 
dren be within the district housing of Chuo. This practice was hard to control, the 
principal confessed, since schools did not have the resources to investigate ev ery ad- 
dress registry at city hall. 



Shimogawa Junior High School. Separated only It minutes by train. Shimogavva Ju- 
nior High w as a world away from Chuo in terms ol the social class background of 
students. Shimogawa is located in a bustling retail area not far from the city's central 
train station. The school itself is located in part of what is called a doted area, or area 
w here there is a high concentration of the hnrdhitniin minority. About 10 percent 
of the students at Shimogaw a are ol bnraktunin de scent. 
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Teachers at Shimogawa reported that they had trouble keeping students motivated 
and interested in school. "Only about 51) percent of Shimogawa students," according 
to one teacher, “are able to keep up with the currictiltim.'This is in contrast to the 
nearly one 100 percent estimate given by the principal of Chuo. While Chuo stu- 
dents talked about applying to the highest-ranked public and private high schools in 
Naka City, Shimogawa s guidance room was filled with pamphlets for vocational high 
schools and career training centers. 



The students at Shimogawa. even though those interviewed were all members of the 
student council, seemed less confident, less animated, and less well read than the stu- 
dents at Chuo. They were all highly motivated academically, but they were not as ar- 
ticulate or cheerful as the Chuo students. They also reported having difficulty with 
their courses. 



Perceptions of fairness at Chuo and Shimogawa. The higher academic level of 
Chuo compared to schools like Shimogawa was seen by teachers, parents and stu- 
dents as both negative and positive. On the one hand. Chuo teachers could cover the 
curriculum more effectively with their students, and therefore prepare them better 
for the high school entrance examination. On the other hand, since high school en- 
trance is determined by both examination scores and high school grades. Chuo stu- 
dents perceived themselves at a disadvantage because they felt it was much harder 
to get good grades at Chuo since they were competing with other high-achieving 
students. Shimogawa educators agreed that Chuo students were at a disadvantage 
because of the admission policy of high schools. 



High School 

Senior High School Curriculum 

Although education beyond the ninth grade is not compulsory. Monbusbo develops 
curricular guidelines for senior high schools. The most common types of public se- 
nior high schools are regular or academic {fitlsit ) high schools and vocational high 
schools, such as commercial (sbogyo) and industrial (kogyo) high schools. 



Curricular requirements for senior high school students include the completion of 
four credits of math and four to eight credits of science during their 5 years in high 
school. The higher requirement for science applies only to science majors at acade- 
mic high schools. 
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Table 6 — Subjects required of all Japanese high school students 



SllhjCfls 

Japanese l.mgua^e 
Geography and hislur) 

Civic Education 
Mathematics 
Science 
I {call 1 1 

Physical education 
Arts 

I iumcmaking 

S<)( A’c /.■ Jiclii sogo Center. IWI 



Required Number of Credits 



1 

2 or i 

i 

1 

i~K 

2 
9 

3 nr t 

i 



As table 6 indicates, ibe Mnnbusho curriculum sets minimum requirements and 
guidelines for all types of senior high schools. Courses of study beyond these mini- 
mum requirements depend on the type of school. Academic high schools include 
more academic subjects in their course of study and generally enroll students of a 
higher level of ability than those enrolled in vocational high schools. 

Tracking to High Schools 

Japanese high schools exist within a hierarchical structure.Thc status of academic 
high schools is determined by the number of graduates they send to universities and 
the level of prestige of the universities to which their graduates are accepted. For ex- 
ample, a large percentage of graduates of the top academic high schools pass admis- 
sion tests for the top national and private universities, while graduates of high 
schools of lesser rank generally pass admission tests for low er ranked universities. 



Perhaps more than is the ease in many other countries, the university a person at- 
tends greatly influences future employment opportunities in Japan. It is not surpris- 
ing that many students strive to gain entrance to the most highly ranked high 
schools, for graduation from a highly ranked academic high school increases a stu- 
dents chance of success in passing admission tests to the most difficult universities. 



The high school admission leM therefore acts as a tracking mechanism.. separating 
students of different levels of academic ability into different high schools. While the 
academic high schools all offer the same curriculum based on Monbusbo's curricu- 
lar guidelines for senior high schools, the rigor and depth with which the curricu- 
lum is covered is adjusted to the academic abilities of the school's students. 
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Vocational high schools offer an alternate form of school for low-achieving students. 
Although they rank below academic high schools and offer multiple vocational 
tracks, they arc also subject to Monbitsbo's curricular guidelines. Vocational and 
core academic subjects arc required components of education at vocational schools, 
and the various vocational tracks offer curricula that require different levels of acad- 
emic ability. Attendance at vocational high schools has several distinct disadvantages. 
Perhaps the most critical is that studying vocational subjects puts vocational high 
school students at a disadvantage in the university entrance examinations, which 
cover only academic subjects. 

Th reliction of opportunities for entering a university contributes to the current 
lack of popularity of the vocational high schools among Japanese students. National 
statistics indicate that the proportion of students attending vocational high schools has 
decreased continuously to somewhat over 20 percent today (Shimizu, Akao.Arai.Ilo. 
Sato,& Yaosaka. 199 5). The sc schools are also associated with manual labor and blue- 
collar work: they are seen by many Japanese as an unattractive academic pathway. 

Implementation of the Curriculum 

Monbusbos curriculum guidelines are implemented at the senior high schools in 
much the same way as in the junior high schools.' Teachers of each subject meet for 
departmental meetings on a regular basis to discuss implementation of the Mon- 
busbo curriculum and to share information about their progress in the classroom. Ob- 
servations at Anita High School and Mciji High School captured the dynamics of the 
departmental meetings. One meeting, which lasted for a full period, brought together 
al! 10 math teachers at Anita. Handouts containing the meeting agenda were given to 
all participants. Although serious issues were discussed, there was frequent laughter, a 
relaxed atmosphere, and a sense of congeniality among the math teachers. 

The main agenda of the meeting was to coordinate the curriculum between the 
grade levels and among the same classes in the same grade. Each teacher was asked 
by the leader to indicate what had been covered to date in his or her class, as well as 
plans that had been made for the rest of the year. There were some discrepancies be- 
tween reports from teachers teaching the same classes. Por example, one teacher 
had already completed the coverage of the 12th-gradc math textbook, while another 
teacher of an equivalent 12th*gnule class had only begun discussing the last chapter 
of the same textbook. In spite of these minor variations, there was general unifor- 
mity in w hat different teachers of equivalent classes were teaching. 



In contrast to departmental meetings of math teachers, meetings of science teachers 
at Mciji and Arata High Schools were notably tense because of difficulties the sci- 
ence teachers were having with the Mnnbusho reforms. A source of tension he* 
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tween the sc ience department and oilier departments in the schools was the reduc- 
tion in hours of instruction, since reductions in hours for science had to he divided 
among chemistry, biology, physics, and earth science courses. 



Some of the science teachers at Aruia High School expressed concern about being 
able to cover the entire science curriculum with the reduced instruction lime 
caused by the new policy of eliminating a second Saturday class. A biology teacher 
said that it would he possible to reduce the number of hours of instruction by 1 
hour for students majoring in humanities but not for science majors.' The chemistry 
teacher agreed, adding that it would he impossible to lose I hour of instruction for 
science majors and still prepare them adequately for the college entrance examina- 
lions. The physics teacher echoed the concern of the chemistry teacher: It will he 
very difficult to prepare students adequately for the entrance examinations.” 



Science teachers at Mciji High School were even more tense than teachers atArala 
High School. The departmental meeting of science teachers at Meiji included the fol- 
lowing exchange. 

A question is proposed by the leader. “What arc the advantages of moving to 33 
credits in science instead of Vi next year since science will eventually have to 
face a reduction to 3 3 credits (because of the loss of Saturday classes)? ' 

A biology teacher in an angry voice asks the leader if lie ever thought that 33 
credits might he insufficient to cover everything. She added that she had seen 
this problem right from the beginning when there was a debate about what 
would happen to science during a previous reduction. “This time,” she said, “there 
is no acknowledgment about what will happen to science and no other teachers 
in the other departments like Japanese seem to care or have thought about this. 
At the very least, l would like it to he acknowledged that it will be impossible to 
cover all materials in the textbooks." 

In struction and Instructional Track Options 

The amount of material that teachers are required to cover by Mnnbifsbo ' s curricu- 
lum guidelines forces teachers at the high school level to move through lessons 
quickly, for students in academic high schools, who make up over three-quarters of 
all high school students in Japan, the pace of instruction is rapid since teachers must 
cover all the material students will have to master in order to pass the university en- 
trance exams, (ienerally. teachers and students described the pace oft lie math cur- 
riculum in academic high schools as ' \ cry rapid, and many students reported strug- 
gling to keep up \n it h the material. 
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Teachers perceived the science curriculum at the high school level as demanding, 
and they expressed concern because Monbusbo reduced die number of hours of in- 
struction by eliminating two Saturday classes a month. “The standard number of 
hours for chemistry decided by Monbusbo is unreasonable," explained a high school 
chemistry teach cr.'Tven if there were 5 hours, we would have to cram. With i 
hours — now that is really cramming "A biology teacher at Meijt High School added, 
“Students are being relentlessly pursued by homework now." 



Academic high schools. While tracking is prohibited for junior high schools in 
Japan .. Monbusbo regulations allow for tracking at the high school level. All of the 
aeademie high schools in the primary and secondary research sites had imple- 
mented some form of tracking. The most common practice at these schools was the 
separation of students into humanities (banket) and science ( rikei ) tracks. Although 
we observed no instance of tracking in the 10th grade, students were tracked during 
the 1 I th and 12th grades. This pattern is typical of academic high schools through- 
nut Japan. 



Japanese high school educators indicated that placement in a track was largely de- 
termined by students, but they also reported that they discouraged students from se- 
lecting tracks above their level of achievement. Since the amount of math and sci- 
ence covered in the humanities and science tricks varies considerably, the less able 
students or those less interested in math and science could elect to major in human- 
ities. One high school principal reported that their humanities students received less 
than one third of the math instruction of science students. Nevertheless, require- 
ments for math and science were substantial for humanities students, and minimum 
Monbusbo requirements still apply. 



Arata High School further divided students into public/naiionai university and pri- 
vate university tricks. Therefore, students at Anita could place themselves into one of 
four tracks, separated by which of the two types of university the student hoped to 
enter and the track. humanities or science, that the student wished to follow. The 
curriculum for the two science tracks at Arata was identical except that the instruc- 
tional level for the public university track was reported to he somewhat higher. 

In addition to the tracking of students into humanities and science tracks at the aca- 
demic high schools, schools also offer different levels of instruction in math within 
these tracks. In the* easy" math the Monbusbo curriculum is slowed down and sim- 
ple textbooks arc used. This pace of instruction was characterized by one mother as 
slow and gen tie. "The teacher of this class said that he eliminated certain topics 
from the curriculum or gave easy problems to students. Most humanities students 
take what the Japanese consider "easy" math. According to a teacher at Anita High 
school, four of six of the humanities classes receive an “easy" math curriculum. Sm- 
s'" 
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dents in the "easy math lake 2 hours per week of math in the 12th grade, as op- 
posed to " hours lor the lop science track. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that even 
these humanities students reported studying calculus. 



At the other end of the ability spectrum. Arala High School look the top SO percent 
of math achievers in the two highest classes of science majors and constituted a 
third "accelerated " math course. The purpose of this course was to give the lop stu- 
dents a math curriculum rigorous enough to make them competitive in the entrance 
examinations. I he course moved quickly and teachers reported that about half of 
the students were unable to keep up with the pace of instruction. This special accel- 
erated course began in the eleventh and continued through the 1 2lh grade. 



Meiji high school also provided accelerated instruction in math to students in the 
science track. These students completed the entire math curriculum in 2 years. The 
last year ofhigh school is spent reviewing problems and practicing for the university 
entrance examinations. This was a common practice at those nigh schools where 
large proportions of students arc aiming for admission to prestigious universities. 



A higher proportion of females than males selected the humanities tracks in the 
high schools we visited. Consistent w ith tabulations conducted by the school, one 
teacher estimated that at his high school, only one-third of the science students, hut 
two-thirds of the humanities students were female, even though enrollment in the 
school is roughly equal in terms of proportions of males and females. 



Most of the respondents believed that the unequal gender representation w as a 
product of self-selection, based on students perceptions of gender differences in 
ability and interest The argument was that girls are not as interested in or as good at 
science and nvth as males: 

1 here is little difference between hms and girls on the tests in math in the sev- 
enth and eighth grade. Howev er, as soon as you hit the ninth grade, all ulThc sud- 
den hoys start leaping ahead. Thev have a purpose and start studying I see boys 
and when the time comes thev can rcallv studv.but girls, looking at mv daughter 
lor instance, they are distracted by main things. You can't do math by feeling 
That is where I ev en fell that the structure of my brain is different. When 1 talk 
with my son. lie'll say. ‘Mom. the content of vour talking is just talking. There is 
no structure to it." I think that this is a big part of the reason for the differences 
between bovs and girls. 1 think that because girls don't have dial kind of brain, 
they cannot do math. I wasn't able to do it. and mv (.laughter is not able to do it 
( Mother of female high school student) 
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According to one teacher. die gender differences in academic i racks are noi consid- 
ered a problem by mosi Japanese, since die humanities track is seen as providing 
ample opportunities for admission to college. One female high school biology 
teacher, how ever, suggested dial gender discrimination in Japan discouraged girls 
from seeking careers in science. '.Male teachers." she explained. "contribute by sublb 
telling girls that they are not good at science or math." 



Although the humanities track has equal utility in terms of college entrance, most re- 
spondents said that dies fell that die science track is more demanding. Indeed, w Mile 
students from science tracks could switch to humanities tracks, the* reverse is con- 
sidered to be very difficult and rarely occurs. 



The author of a survey on tracking in Japan reported that the practice of tracking in 
Japanese high schools was seen as a way to deal with intramural differences in abil- 
ity (. limizuka. 1 986). Tw o additional reasons w ere given by Japanese educators with 
whom we spoke. Tracking was seen as a way for Japanese high schools to accommo- 
date the different interests of students. In addition, tracking w as seen as a wav to 
help students specialize for the university entrance examination. The latter reason 
was based on die perception that entrance examinations had become so difficult 
that even the best students could no longer perform well on all subjects, further, 
high achievement in math was no longer seen as necessary for entrance into human- 
ities departments in college. 



lb culinniii bri>b schools. Various majors offered at vocational high schools attract 
students ol different levels of ability because of their different curricular require- 
ments. Teachers at Naka Vocational, for example, indicated that the information tech- 
nology major tends to attract the highest-achieving students and the chemistry 
major the lowest. However, vocational high schools generally select students w hose 
scores would not be high enough to enter academic high schools. 



In spite of the low academic standing ol vocational high schools, the level of math 
taught in some of the vocational high school tracks is high As one teacher in a voca- 
tional school explained, industrial technology courses include tons of differential 
and integral calculus ‘‘.The focus ol the instruction of calculus at a vocational high 
school, however, is on application rather than oil theory. In the words of the princi- 
pal of Naka V ocational High School. You don't have to know how a ear runs in order 
to drive it." 

M the other end of the spectrum are students vv h< • are enrolled in one ol the less 
academically demanding tracks such as the night program. Teachers noted that 111 am 
ol these students are often in need of remedial work in arithmetic. 
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The follow ing classroom obse rvation shows the challenge of being a teacher when 
the curriculum is difficult for students, as is the case for some vocational high school 
students. The observation is from a 12tlvgradc math class at the vocational high 
school in Naka City. 1’he teacher was explaining integration to students who were 
not paying much attention. 

The teacher explains to the students how integrating x-squared from 0 to 3 gives 
uut the area under the curve. After working through the problem on the chalk- 
board, the teacher imposes a triangle on the area and points out how the triangle 
should be slightly larger in area than the area under the curve as determined 
through integration. He refers to the formula for calculating the area under the 
triangle. He then goes on to another area under the curve problem, writing the 
equation y = tx-x on the chalkboard. 

Because the teacher's back is turned, a number of the students are talking 
amongst themselves at this point. The teacher turns to one of these students. 

I Icy.Y-kun. what kind of graph does this make?" 

The student answers, “Don’t know." 

"It s an l don’t know graph?” 
file students continue talking. 

The teacher says, ' Hey, you, what are you talking about? Are you listening? You! Is 
this a lough problem?” 

'flic student meekly says, "yeah.” 

"One minus four is a tough problem?” retorts the teacher. "You just agreed with 
me that it w as. Let's gel a calculator out and figure this out.” 



Students who do perform well in one of the more demanding vocational tracks may 
seek entrance to a university. In fact. one student in the information technology 
major indicated that he was aiming for admission to a local university. He estimated 
that he studied 6 days a week from four in the afternoon to slightly past midnighi. in- 
cluding a dinner break. He attended juku during the summer and winter vacations 
to help him prepare for the examinations. A self-admitted bookworm, or gefriben. 
this student did not lit the Japanese stereotype of the vocational high school .stu- 
dent. When describing students in both vocational and academic high schools, it is 
important to acknowledge that a variety of types of students with differing levels of 
interest in math and science exist in both types of schools. Furthermore, since high 
school grades are considered by employers when making decisions to hire voca- 
tional high school graduates, students at these schools also have an incentive to per- 
form w ell in school. 



futfrncfitnidl nutferurfs. The textbooks used in high schools, like most u| the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, are thin paperbacks The content, how c\cr. is quite 
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different. Because of pressure from parents and students to do well on the entrance 
examinations, difficult textbooks tend to be selected, as the following comments of a 
Xaka City education official indicate: 

Consideration of university entrance examinations is a factor in selecting text 
books. The selection process considers the level of university students are plan- 
ning to attend and whether the students are college bound. However, in Japanese 
society there is a tendency to select difficult textbooks. Teachers and students 
seek a higher level. It is believed that everyone should go to college if possible. If 
the selection of textbooks is reduced to two alternatives. I believe the difficult 
one will be choscn.They are just being greedy. Teachers want to teach students 
so that they attain a higher level. 



In fact, teachers generally use the textbooks as reference books and supplement in- 
struction in the classroom with other materials such as supplementary practice 
problem booklets and worksheets. As in the junior high schools, teachers in senior 
high schools use the supplementary practice problem booklets to provide additional 
exposure to the material students must learn. In addition, because the difficulty of 
the problems within the booklets varies. teachers can customize assignments for stu- 
dents of different levels of ability.' These booklets provide opportunities for students 
by reviewing practice problems outside of class to prepare for the college entrance 
examination. 



for in-class instruction, teachers relied less on textbooks and practice booklets than 
on worksheets developed by teachers and shared among teachers. As a result, model 
printouts are used in many classrooms within the same school, as well as among 
schools within the same district. 



As in the junior high schools we observed, teachers at the senior high schools used 
these printouts to lead students through math and science lessons. The printouts 
contain the objectives of the day’s lesson as well as problems related to the lesson. 
They allow the student to follow the teacher's lecture and work through problems 
in class. Although students use them to follow the lesson in class, they arc also used 
lor study and review. In keeping with the Japanese pattern of not grading daily 
work, these printouts are seldom assigned grades. 



Insl, action and the slonvr (amici: lust as academic high schools provide ac celer- 
ated instruction to capable students. Japanese high schools also end up matching in 
siruclion to students in the lower ability ranges. The following comment explains 
the pressure ' Japanese high schools are under to accommodate the needs of the 
slow learner: 
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Even the bottom students in the top math class end up with better grades than 
the students in the bottom classes. If anything, the problem is with the students 
who cannot keep up in the bottom classes. These students would end up giving 
up. That is why we teach to the top half of the students in the top math class and 
to the bottom half < ‘ the students in the bottom classes. (.Math teacher, Arata 
High School) 



Most of the teachers \vc interviewed indicated that the goal of instruction is expo- 
sure, not masters*. Although most Japanese high school students are exposed to cal- 
culus, Japanese teachers indicated that they did not expect all their students to un- 
derstand calculus. When asked, "What percentage of students, in your experience, are 
able to do calculus problems and understand calculus?" one teacher said: 

About 20 percent of students are able to both do and understand. Almost all stu- 
dents arc able to do calculus, although they may not understand it. I am referring 
to science students here. As for the humanities students. ail those that have taken 
math are able to do calculus, whether or not they understand it. But very few stu- 
dents understand the concept of change in calculus. That is why I think that 
there is an element of the horse learning to pull out the card when hearing two 
thumps. 1 do not think that this is a good way to teach math. I dislike this im- 
mensely. But I forget that and teach. 



Retention {geukyiitonwoki) is rarely practiced in Japanese schools, particularly during 
the compulsory years, or even during senior high school. In fact, one senior high 
school teacher could not recall a time in his entire teaching career when a student was 
retained. Other senior high school teachers reported "one ease even* 4 or 5 years." 




Instead of retaining students. Japanese teachers are encouraged by administrators to 
provide extra instruction in basic skills {Jusbiusya sbicto) to students having trouble 
meeting minimum school standards.This may involve the teachers spending time 
with students outside of class or providing remedial homework assignments during 
the summer or winter vacations. In spite of these efforts, some students still perform 
poorly on examinations. In these cases. Japanese teachers reported practicing w hat 
they call "letting the student put on a pair of get a (Japanese elevated wooden 
clogs)" This expression refers to giving students extra points for good effort. 

flic observations suggest that the attitude of the Japanese teachers we interviewed 
toward the lowest-achieving students is one of providing support for improvement 
rather than attempting to motivate students through fear of failure. This attitude 
comes out in teachers’ comments about these students, in a soft tone of voice, one 
teacher acted out how he would instruct a low-achieving student. "For you. let's say 
you try the Iicm you can to get this kind of score. Make it a goal. All right. Good. 
That's it." 
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liven at the low est-achieving vocational high school in our sample, retention was rare. 
Naka Vocational high school has a rule that students must score above 30 percent in 
order to advance to the next grade. The principal estimated that only about one per- 
cent of Naka Vocational students fail to reach this level. Most of these students drop 
out. rltimately. however, if the student shows a positive attitude, the school “takes 
care of the student "(menclo iro minO. meaning that the school allows the student to 
graduate even when the student fails to achieve minimum standards. One teacher ex- 
plained the position by saying that high school has become pseudo-compulsory. 
"Everyone feels." the teacher said, “that he must graduate from high school.” 

Instructional Resources Outside of School 

Again, the major instructional resource outside of school for high school students 
are the privately owned jakuAna the proportion attending at this level is lower 
than at the junior high school or elementary school level. National statistics indicate 
that about 10 percent of high school students in Japan attend juku (NHK Scron 
C.hosabu. 1992). However, an increasing number of high school graduates also study 
at full-time private examination preparation schools ( yobiko ) after failing to qualify 
for entrance to their universities of choice. Among successful applicants to Tokyo 
rnivcTsity. the highest-ranked university in Japan. 39 percent were students who had 
studied at yobiko schools, and 82 percent of successful applicants to the Social Sci- 
ences Department at the elite private school. Waseda I'niversity. were such students 
(Sundai Yobiko. 199-i). 

Parents and teachers at the high school level were typically critical of students using 
resources outside of school such as th cjuktt or yobiko, and most expressed reluc- 
tant resignation about the role these institutions have come to play in Japanese soci- 
ety. On the other hand, students expressed more positive feelings about the useful- 
ness oijitk/t and yobiko. 

Testing in Senior High Schools 

As noted earlier, grades and class rankings in Japanese schools are determined by a 
combination of the major exams and the small tests administered in class. The major 
periodic exams arc also the driving force behind students' coverage of the curricu- 
lum and preparation for college entrance exams. As in the junior high schools, peri- 
odic examinations usually include midterm and final examinations for each of the 
three semesters during the school year. Students at Meiji High School, for example, 
reported taking five periodic examinations and three proficiency tests every year. 
The proficiency tests are scheduled at the end oflong vacations and include both 
new and old material. This means that students must study new material and review 
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old material over the long vacations, although the students confessed to not studying 
much for these tests. 



Teachers reported giving students "small tests " (sbotesnto) for the purpose of moni- 
toring students' level of mastery of concepts. For example, the practice of the math 
department at Anita High School is to give one or two small tests between the major 
exams. The purpose of the tests is to make students "memorize problem-solving 
techniques and to measure mastery of material that will not be covered on the 
major exams." At Arata. these small tests are included as part of the students' grades: 
the major exams account for 80 percent of the grade and the small tests make up 
the remainder. Other departments at Arata High have adopted different weightings 
for major exams and small tests. 



Orientation tests covering the junior high curriculum arc administered to all newly 
admitted lOth-grade students as they begin high school in the three prefectures. The 
school uses the test results to rank the incoming students and these rankings are 
used by the school to advise the students about areas in the curriculum where they 
are weak. The tests are devised by the regional hoards of education for the entire dis- 
trict and the results are used within the district to compare schools. 

Certification Examinations 

The majority of Japanese high school graduates do not anticipate enrolling in a col- 
lege or university (Shimizu ct ak, 1 995). and therefore do not take a university en- 
trance exam. There are. however, national level examinations for non-college hound 
students. Certification tests arc available in a number of vocational subjects, and arc 
recognized by employers throughout Japan. These tests are particularly useful for 
students from vocational high schools or low-ranked academic high schools.' The cer- 
tification examinations test mastery of the Monbitsho curriculum for vocational sub- 
jects and. in many eases, are quite difficult (Dorc ik Sako. 1989). 



One electricity major at a vocational high school said that he took the electrical 
technician certification test because it would be "one more thing to sell myself 
with." He failed the test. hut. determined to get some sort of certification, he look an- 
other test which, was outside his major in the area of hazardous waste handling, 
which he passed. 



University Entrance Examinations 
(The Center Examination) 

Japanese high school graduates seeking to attend university are normally required to 
take the ('enter Examination, an examination similar in format to the high school en- 
trance examination. The ('enter Examination, which is made up of multiple choice 
questions, has been likened to the SAT in the United States. However, Japanese uni- 
versities generally admit students entirely on the basis of the Center Examination 
and pay no attention to high school grades and letters of recommendation. 



The Center Examination is administered twice every year, at the end of February and 
in early Mare'll. Students take the Center Examination at the university they wish to 
attend. Similar to the high school entrance examinations, the Center Examination 
covers the five core academic subjects. However, students have more electives at 
this level. Instead of English, students may elect an exam in either French or Ger- 
man. For social studies, students may select one of the following: moral 
educaiion/politics/economics. Japanese history, world history. geography, or contem- 
porary society. 



Publication of preparation guidebooks for the Center Examination constitutes a 
large private industry in Japan. W hole sections of large bookstores are* reserved for 
these guidebooks, which typically cost no more than $ 10. Although the ('enter Ex- 
amination is a single national examination, preparation guidebooks are written for all 
the universities requiring entrance examinations, because requirements vary h 
school and department. 

Testing in science. In the Center Examination, the subject of science is divided into 
three sections. In the first section, either physics or earth sciences may be selected. 
In the second section, students must choose between chemistry or the other sci- 
ences All students are tested on biology in the third section. 



Each university and department decides whiHi subjects will be emphasized in 
making admission decisions Consequently, some students reported basing their 
college entrance choices on considerations of what subjects are emphasized in the 
examinations. 

Testing in ninth. Testing of math in the Center Examination is divided into two 
parts. Math I and Math II, each 60 minutes long and worth 100 points. Each part is 
further subdivided into three sections. Students must complete all three sections in 
Math 1 and select two of three sections in Math II. Each of these sections comprises 
a number of small problems. 
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Maih and English arc considered by students to be the two most important subjects 
on the university entrance examinations. Consequently. students are motivated to 
put forth great effort to master these subjects. For this reason. English and math 
courses are the most popular courses in jukn. 



Mnithusbo curriculum as a foundation for college entrance. The Center Examina- 
tion is restricted to the content of the Monhnsho curriculum.Thc Cniversity lav 
trance Examination Center (Oaigaka Xynsbi Sentaa). which designs the Center Ex- 
amination. review s the examination for conformity to the Moubnsho curriculum 
and eliminates any problems based on topics that are not covered in the Monbusbo 
curriculum. 



Japanese students have tended to improve their collective scores on the en trance 
examinations each year Therefore, scores begin to cluster nearer and nearer the top 
with each passing year and it becomes more difficult to discriminate among appli- 
cants. In order to distinguish among applicants, the Center Examination has had to 
create increasingly difficult questions. I hese questions are still based on the Mon- 
bnsbo curriculum, but involve, in the words of a test preparation manual, "the syn- 
thesis of several topics.' This trend is particularly evident in the math section of the 
test. However, since the examinations only cover the curriculum, the advice found in 
guides for preparing for the university entrance examination is similar to that in high 
school entrance examination guides; namely, review high school textbooks and do 
main practice problems. 



Private colleges are exempt from using the Center Examination. In the past, many 
private colleges have used their own examinations, which in the ease of highly pres- 
tigious private colleges were ev en more difficult than the ('enter Examination. In- 
creasingly, however, private universities are also turning to the Center Examination 
to aid in the determination of admission decisions by establishing cut off points that 
are used to determine whether the potential applicant is qualified to lake the col- 
lege's entrance examination. 



The negatire impact of (be entrance examinations. \\ h He entrance examinations 
w ere seen by Japanese teachers as having a positive impact on student motivation to 
study, many also fell that these examinations also ha\c a negative impact on the qual- 
ity of education in Japan. The pressures of the entrance examinations are seen as 
contributing to a varict\ of school-related problems, including an over-dependence 
on juba by students, bullying Ujime). school refusal syndrome (fokokyobi) and a 
host of other problems. For example, some Japanese argue that teachers are so bus\ 
preparing students for entrance examinations that they do not have the time to in- 
tervene in eases of bullying. Also, some ha\c argued (hat. since Japanese schools are 
so oriented towards examinations. students become alienated and refuse to attend 
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school. Many of these relationships presumed to be causal by Japanese are not ap- 
parent to the outside observer. 



One problem Irequenih mentioned by science teachers was the pressure to cover 
(he entire curriculum so that students are adequately prepared for entrance exami- 
nations. According to a high school chemistry teacher: 

'[’he reality is that the number of things that we have to teach is the same or 
growing and the lime allotted to leach is shrinking. Just trying to follow the text- 
book takes all of our energy. If we don't leach everything in the textbook, then 
the students who are taking seienee in the entrance examination will end up 
being in a pitiful situation. 



According to the teachers we imcr\ .owed. experiments must be conducted in die 
classroom if student interest is to be stimulated in science. However, si nee experi- 
ments take time and are not emphasized on the entrance examinations, there is pres- 
sure on teachers to have students memorize the expected results of experiments 
w ithout actually conducting them. 



A high school chemistry teacher described this pallcrn:"Tlic textbooks are composed 
of both material for class instruction and experiments, hut the experiments end up 
getting cut. I do not think that is Imw seienee should be taught. "The teacher pointed 
out the rooms reserved for science experimcnls.'Wc rarely use these rooms, the 
teacher said, showing the empty rooms one by one. "Seeing is believing." he contin- 
ued. trying to eliminate any doubt about tl • veracity of his complaint. I Ic explained 
that the physics. chemistry, and biology rooms are used only six or seven times a year 
for experiments, lie then pointed out. “This is the earth science experiment room, hut 
w e rarely use this room for experiments or any other activity." 'll is just a room, with 
no function.' “The room looked as (hough it had not been used in years. 



The failure to cover the experiments outlined in the curriculum for junior high and 
high school was also perceived as creating problems for science education in col- 
lege. At a .symposium in Naka City, which brought together high school and college 
educators to discuss high school and college linkages, several science professors 
complained that they w ere forced to spend an inordinate amount of lime doing ex- 
periments in college that should have been covered in high school. The result. they 
feared, was a second-rate science education at the university level in japan. 



A high school science teacher analyzed the state of science education in Japan in tile 
following manner: 

Japanese education is such that students only need to know the correct answers: 
they do not need to know why. lake a chemist! ) experiment in which tile mix- 
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tore turns red. It the mixture does not turn red. students do not need to think 
about why it did not turn red. All that they need to know tor the examinations is 
that it did not turn red. That is why I think that Japanese education cannot pro- 
duce creative thinkers or those that can program computers. I don't think Japan- 
ese science education is that good. 



One high school science teacher expressed concern along the same line when he 
spoke of teachers' education in Japan. “How can elementary school teachers who 
take very little science in college," he asked, "conduct experiments effectively when 
they are not doing experiments in high school?" 



The pressures of the entrance examinations were also perceiv ed by many educators 
as detrimental to math education in Japan. In the case of math, there is pressure to 
provide more time for practice problems for students bv increasing the pace of in- 
struction. At some high schools, this involves finishing a 3-year math curriculum in 2 
or 2 1/2 years, with the remainder of the students' time in high school being de- 
voted to practice problems and review in preparation for the college entrance exam. 



Some math teachers expressed the opinion that the emphasis on problem solving 
for the entrance examination takes away from the understanding of mathematical 
concepts: 

l feci like 1 am just teaching students at this high school repetitive problem-solv - 
ing techniques. It makes me sad. Even the adult students at the correspondence 
school that I used to teach at, who didn't have the opportunity to finish high 
school, seemed more interested in and better able to understand the underlying 
math concepts. (High school math teacher) 



In other words, according to these high school teachers, the college entrance exami- 
nation adds to the problems of the already demanding math curriculum by creating 
a need to cover the entire curriculum, even though they fear students may not un- 
derstand what has been covered. These teachers claimed that a result of this pres- 
sure is that many Japanese students find it difficult to keep up with the curriculum 
and end up losing interest in math. It is not clear whether such a decline in interest 
among Japanese students is actually occurring: howev er, the perception existed 
among many wb we interviewed that it was. 



The entrance examinations may also create problems for students who enter college, 
'flic symposium of high school and college educators in Naka city addressed this issue. 
One complaint from college professors was that high school teachers promise stu- 
dents that they will not have to work hard in college .They accuse high school teach- 
ers of using this promise to convince reluctant students to cram for examinations. 
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Another problem addressed by college professors at the symposium was the com- 
mon practice of high schools not teaching certain subjects, even though they are 
part of the Monbusho curriculum. For example, since probability and statistics are 
not covered on the university entrance examination, students spend time reserved 
for probability and statistics reviewing other topics. A group of students at Arata 
High said that they bought the textbooks for probability and statistics but never 
opened them. The teacher never covered these topics because they would not be on 
the Center Examination. but the books had to be purchased in order to demonstrate 
compliance w ith the Monbusho curricular guidelines. 

Differences Between High Schools 

As noted earlier, the differences between the level of academics of high schools is 
openly acknowledged in Japan and is part of the structure of high school education 
in Japan. In large pan. the inequalities are tolerated because high schools are not 
compulsory. 



Even minor differences in the ranks between high schools may have a major impact 
on students' life chances. However, while recognizing the inequalities, most of the re- 
spondents felt that the different academic levels arc unavoidable and are fair at that 
stage of life. even though similar distinctions would he considered unfair during ele- 
mentary school. Even the practice of tracking students into academic and vocational 
high schools, although considered undesirable by many Japanese parents, was not 
considered unfair In most. However, most parents that we interviewed believed that 
college should remain an option for vocational high school graduates. 



Although nearly all graduates of Arata and Meiji high schools go to college, there are 
important differences between these two academic high schools. The following de- 
scriptions point out some of the differences which can he found among Japanese 
academic high schools of different academic ranks. 



Founded just over 10 years ago, Arata High School is the new est prefecture l high 
school in Naka Ciiy.Apparcntly.il is the only high school in Naka City with central 
air conditioning. Several students indicated that this modern luxury influenced their 
decision to attend Arata High. The school is large and new and would he attractive to 
students who were looking for something other than the drab exteriors of the typi- 
cal Japanese high school. Other reasons given by the students for selecting Arata in- 
cluded its location and its new ness. 



Arata High is a school just below the median academic ranking of public high 
schools in Naka City. Although over dS percent of Arata students are seeking cn- 
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trance to some form of higher education, few Anita graduates gain admittance to 
elite universities. School officials reported that in 1994 noAr.ua students were admit 
led to the national Naka City I’niversiiy. and in 1993 only two students were admit- 
ted. Most Arata students enter regional 4-year colleges and junior colleges, and few 
Arata graduates enter universities in Tokyo that would require their families to pro- 
vide room and hoard in this expensive city. According to school records, once every 
several years an Arata graduate might successfully gain admission to an elite private 
university such asW'aseda or Sophia. 



Most students who enter Anna had average records in junior high school. In con- 
trast, according to officials. Meiji High is slightly above the average in academic rank- 
ing.The differences in academic achievement among students from the two schools 
correspond to what appeared to he a large gap in the social class background of 
their families. 



According to our investigation, about 10 percent of Arata High School students re- 
ceive assistance with their tuition from the government, while almost no Meiji stu- 
dents receive such aid (since high schools are not compulsory in Japan, families 
must pay tuition to attend high school). I'nlike Meiji mothers who reported no diffi- 
culty in providing money for juku. conversations with three of the Arata mothers re- 
vealed that they were not able to afford jtiku without financial sacrifice. These par- 
ents resented the fact that students who had parents who could afford the costs of 
juku were at an advantage in the entrance examinations for college. 

The mothers of Arata students, and the students as well, did not seem as intensely in- 
terested in education as those at Meiji. One mother talked of how she wanted her 
fj child to enjoy high school and not just study. She said. [ believe that studying isn’t 

everything. "This was a sentiment expressed by other Arata mothers. However, in 
spite of the balanced attitude tow ard studying and academic competition that all 
three Arata mothers conveyed, these parents also expressed regret over not having 
pushed their children harder and over not forcing them to go to juku. The principal 
of Arata characterized the parents of his students as those "who want to send their 
children to college but only if they have the ability*' He implied that Arata parents are 
not ones who would push their children to excel at all costs. 

Grade-Skipping 

l.ow -achieving students arc not retained, nor are high-achieving students allowed to 
skip grades in Japanese schools, (irade-sk ip ping, or tobikyu. is specifically prohibited 
by Monbusbo policy. There may be a variety of reasons for this. One mother ex- 
plained that grade-skipping would be difficult in Japan because superior students 
I are not strong in all areas and grades are determined by performance in all subjects." 
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Nevertheless, there are those who, perceiving a weakness in gifted education in 
Japan, have argued for grade-skipping. Several Japanese teachers expressed interest 
in the practice of grade-skipping in the l T nitcd States during our interviews. Regard- 
ing gifted education, one educational official in the city of Naka expressed a widely 
held sentiment: 

The standard is the same for all of Japan. The only problem is that we cannot 
offer gifted programs as the United States docs. This is a great concern. It is diffi- 
cult for Japan to produce a Nobel Pri^e winner or scholars who are of the caliber 
to win Field Medals. 



Although many Japanese express this opinion, they also suggested tha, grade-skip- 
ping does not reflect values that emphasize the group. Further, grade-skipping is also 
perceived as a form of elitism. 



Standards Based on Content 



Flic absence of retention and grade-skipping in Japanese schools, coupled with the 
demanding nature of the math and science curriculum at the secondary school 
level, creates contradictory pressures on Japanese teachers to teach to the level of 
the average or slow learners in a class while attempting to raise the performance of 
all students. 



ritimately.Japancsc teachers adapt to the level of students, as the following state- 
ment by a teacher indicates. "I think that every school adjusts what it teaches ac- 
cording to the level of the school. There are schools that do a whole lot of the cur- 
riculum and there arc schools that only do the simple problems." 



This comment reveals the fact that in spite of the high level attained by many Japan- 
ese students, mastery of the Monbusbo curriculum is not required of all students in 
Japan. In fact, a common saying among educators in Japan regarding the Monbttsho 
curriculum is "seven, five, three”, meaning that “'() percent of elementary school, 50 
percent of the junior high and 50 percent of the high school students can he ex- 
pected to actually master the curriculum. Although many teachers and education au- 
thorities consider this an excessively extreme description. our conversations with 
teachers indicate that not all students are expected to master the curriculum. As 
noted earlier almost all students are allowed to progress through grades and gradu- 
ate with their age cohort, at either an academic or vocational high school. 
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In other words, in actual practice the Mo>ibusba curriculum is one that provides 
standards in terms of content in contrast to one that requires a particular level of 
performance from all students. One teacher explained this approach :"The object of 
the curriculum is to give everyone exposure to the curriculum, not to demand that 
they have to achieve up to a certain level. This teacher's comment w as tvpical of de- 
scriptions we encountered regarding the curriculum. 



Another teacher s comments were even more unambiguous about the intent of the 
Monbusbo curriculum. Vilen asked. “Is the Monbusbo curriculum thought of as a 
minimal level of mastery expected of ail students? Are all the students expected to 
master the material in textbooks at the elementary school level?,' he responded: 

Not at all! We teachers do not think that. I wonder what Monbusbo is thinking. 
Hmmni. If Monbusbo is thinking that, say, 3-t out of 3-4 students in a class have to 
master the whole textbook, then that scares the hell out of me. They are only say- 
ing that it is desirable, so I make efforts in that direction. I try to find the good 
qualities of each child— for example, this kid is good at understanding diagrams 
and that kid is good at calculations. It is not possible to teach so that all kids mas- 
ter the curriculum 100 percent. 

Standardization of education throughout the country was another reason cited by an 
education official for the existence of a national curriculum based on content. ' Japan 
is a small country and when someone moves out of a prefecture or city, he or she" 
does not need to worry about going to a different prefecture or city and having to ful- 
fill a different set of standards “Thus, because all students are exposed to the same ma- 
terials, equity is presumed. On the other hand, level of performance begins to be a 
critical problem when students must cope with the college entrance examinations. 



Societal Responses to Student 
Competition in the Education System 

The size of the private supplementary education industry in Japan has been cited as 
an example of "educational overheating. National data indicated an increasing rale 
o fjtikn attendance at all levels and a diffusion otjuku to non-mctropuiitan areas 
(Nohara. 1 993). The reliance on the private sector to prov ide supplementary educa- 
tion is a consequenc e of the intensity ol competition to pass entrance exams. 
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Testing Industry’ 



Tf c importance of test scores in gaining entrance to good schools ami access to 
good jobs has led u> the growth of a large testing industry in Japan. I'ntil the early 
1990’s, large private companies (gyosba) conducted mock examinations of all public 
junior high school students. With these data, the large companies were able to give 
students a precise estimate of their baisacbi. an adjusted score from which a per- 
centile ranking for each student could be determined. Since almost all graduating ju- 
nior high school students took the tests, the large companies w ere able to advise stu- 
dents about appropriate high schools to which they should seek admission.As a 
result, the student s junior high school is circumvented as a source of guidance 
about high school entrance, hearing that students w ere relying loo much on these 
companies and the bensuebi score and too little on the junior high schools. Mon- 
bushn forbade the practice of &yosbd tests several years ago. 



hi spile of MoitfJttsbo's action restricting the tiyosbu tests, Japanese students con- 
tinue to seek outside help in making decisions about applying to high schools. Many 
students still turn to juku for help in deciding what level of high school to submit 
an application, large national fukti chains conduct mock examinations that are simi- 
lar to the tests. Since these examinations are taken by large numbers of stu- 

dents, the major juku chains are able to give students a good estimate of their ben- 
suebi score. Know ing the score, a student is able to estimate the likelihood of 
gaining acceptance to c ertain local high schools, although this has become more dif- 
ficult because not all students take the tests. 



because of the value of the baisacbi data. Japanese parents in the main research site 
pressured schools to come up with an alternative to t he gyosha test. As a result, in 
Naka City, the remnants of the two largest testing companies were reconstituted into 
a new company This company offers a test similar to the one that Moubusbo pro- 
hibited. However, the company circumvents Mouhusbo restrictions by conducting 
the test outside of the junior high schools at large private universities or in auditori- 
ums. because of the valuable information such testing provides, one teacher esti- 
mated that over 8S percent of junior high school students take this reconstituted 
X vosba test. Information about this test is used by teachers in their recommenda- 
tions for high school applications. 

Alienation from Math and Science (Risubanare) 

The difficulties presented by the entrance examinations and the math and science 
curriculum were cited In a number of teachers as factors in what they perceived to 
be an alarming movement among young people away from math and science. At uni- 
versities, there has been a notable drop in students majoring in engineering and in 
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science A i the high school level, tile trend lor students to take less math and science 
was apparent to mam parents and educators (Monhusho, 1993). 



At one lime onl\ about 3 or 10 years ago" explained a teacher, ' there was a 30/30 
ratio of science to humanities majors. Now the ratio is “0/30 in favor of humanizes 
ma, rs.'At Mciji High School, the number of science majors dropped from"’ classes 
of it) students to 3 within the past decade. 



Japanese parents, teachers. and students informed us that a sudden drop in interest 
in math and science occurs around the eighth grade, but often as early as elementary 
school. These phenomena w ere referred to in Japanese as risnbatunv, or alienation 
from math and science. ! : or some students, alienation from math and science is sim- 
ply a matter of being more interested in other subjects, such as history or language. 
As one mother explained. “It's more interesting to travel the world and learn about 
histon and culture than it is to sit in a lab and do experiments'* 



There ma\ he economic reasons, as well, for risitbanenx \ According to an education 
official at Naka City. "Humanities majors get better pay, and it seems that many man- 
agers and presidents of companies were humanities majors.' In fact, the improving 
salary picture for humanities graduates in the 1 980s has been cited as a major factor 
in the risubtuunv phenomenon by government analysts in Japan. 



Although many students we interviewed reported disliking some science subjects. lew 
students reported disliking all science subjects, and some of the problems with certain 
science subjects w ere related to experiences with poor teachers, furthermore, math 
was one of the best-liked subjects among the Japanese students we interviewed. One 
junior high school girl described math as being "like a game or puzzle." Similarly, a high- 
achieving high school student, w ho in manner was quite unconventional (his hair was 
dyed orange and he was working part-time without the required permission from the 
school) stated. I like math because there is only one correct answer.' 



Some teachers felt that the problem ol ‘ ristilxnnnv was overstated by the mass 
media, w hich flooded Japan with stories about rtsnbatutrc after a government study 
reported a drop in interest in science and engineering among young Japanese. Our 
conversations with students suggest that the problem may not he as grave as feared. 



I low ever, ru n those w ith a more optimistic viewpoint conceded that dislike of 
math and science among students is a problem. In the words of a junior high school 
principal 



There are lots of students who do not like- math or seienee. I think part of the 
problem is that there is such a gap between the junior high school and senior 
high sehool curriculum. Also, there arc not enough opportunities lor junior and 
senior high school math teachers to coordinae- instruction. Also, there is not 
enough time for drills.There is a time when students need to be forced to do 
drills. If at that time you don't force students to do drills and only emphasize 
thinking and conceptualization, they end up falling behind. Strength in math, like 
English, comes from drills. Comparing textbooks of today to those 10 years ago, 1 
sense that there is less substance to the textbooks today. 

Further, the concern is that students who do not like math or seienee become teach- 
ers who do not like math or science, thereby perpetuating a vicious circle. As one 
math teacher said: 

If the teachers dislike math, it is very difficult to communicate good uses of 
math. We emphasize the importance of this point often in the training of new 
teachers. If a teacher does not have enthusiasm for math, he or she cannot he an 
effective teacher.' Heart' and spirit are important in leaching. 



Equity and National Standards 

Although national standards in Japan help ensure that all students in compulsory ed- 
ucation have similar opportunities to learn, they cannot guarantee equality of out- 
come. Indeed, many Japanese parents and educators perceived significant differ- 
ences in outcomes between schools as early as elementary sehool, and the 
differences became more pronounced at the junior and senior high school levels. 

The Impact of Social Class 

The contrasts between Cluio and Shimogawa Junior High and between Anita and 
Mciji Senior High Schools illustrate the importance of social class in Japanese society. 
Japanese parents and teachers overwhelmingly perceived important social class dif- 
ferences in ability to provide home support for academic achievement, and cited so- 
cial class as a major factor in Japanese students' academic achievement. This percep- 
tion is illustrated in the comments of a Japanese principal when asked if he pcrcched 
a relationship between parental socioeconomic status and academic achievement: 

This is a difficult question. I Immm. It depends on what sort of ability you are 
talking about. Hut if it is the ability to lake entrance examinations, then I think 
that there is a relationship. Some parents send their children Uijiiku They hire 
home tutors and force the children to study. Families without economic power 
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cannot do this. Also. I think this is important. Let’s say the Huston Symphony 
came. Families with high economic power are after all high in cultural sophistica- 
tion, too. So when there is that kind of entertainment, those families bring their 
children along.' 'I'll ere fore, these children naturally become highly cullurcd.This is 
a big plus for children from families with economic power. 



Many Japanese parents and teachers also said that they fell socioeconomic differ- 
ences have been getting wider since the 1980s and that inequality has increased in 
Japanese society. One high school principal said that he sensed Japanese society was 
becoming more stratified by social class, with highly educated parents passing on 
opportunities for higher education to their children. A working class mother of a 
high school student echoed the principal's fear: 

The way it looks now.il is impossible to keep up by just going w school. One 
needs to go to juku nowadays. That is all right for students from families with 
money, but if you don't have money, unless you exert an enormous amount of ef- 
fort, it is very difficult. I wonder if the system has to he such that it is sustained 
by family economic power, or could there be something different. 



The role o l' juku in creating inequality in Japanese society was also criticized by an 
education official at Naka City: 

You can tell the difference between children who go to juku and the children 
who do not. Since children are doing the same work in school whether they go 
to ///A*// or not, and have a knowledge-based education up to this point, those 
who practice are stronger. If we look at the results, those who learned something 
already, perform belter in school. So, if our criterion is performance, then those 
who go to juku do better. We try our best to prevent this from happening. So we 
would rather not be oriented toward results. We should try to work with the fam- 
ily to motivate children to learn. Children who get the correct answers without 
thinking much and who do not like math — these students don’t understa id the 
fun of mathematics.The new curriculum wants to show those who have such 
understanding. Vie want to convince parents that it is actually a loss to go to 
juku. but it is very difficult to convince parents. 

Regional Differences 

Manyjapane.se believe that education is more highly emphasized h\ people living in 
certain prefectures than others. Indeed, there are significant differences in academic 
outcomes among prefectures. In 1993. for example. 33.3 percent ol’Tokyo high 
school graduates advanced to i-ycar colleges versus 23. i percent for those in 
ITikushima Prelect lire (Trclla. 199 O. 



The proportion of students who attend jukit also differs greatly between urban and 
rural areas, and there are fewer juku in rural areas than in urban ones. This disparity 
has an impact on instruction in schools In areas where there are not many juku. 
teachers must provide extra instruction for college aspirants: 

In o! r ease, if you look at the school system and juku in the area and in cities 
like Tokyo, there are many jttku. Thu schools don’t have to do anything. Hut here 
in the outhing regions, there are juku. hut it takes money and the schools take- 
on some of the role of th u juku. 



This role includes setting up classes after school that prepare students for entrance 
examinations, but even with this extra help from public schools, students from areas 
where large national jttku chains have not established branches are clearly at a dis- 
advantage in studying for entrance examinations. One high school teacher in Kita 
(lily talked about a student from a rural region in the prefecture who came to study 
at his school The teacher was impressed by this boy who had studied hard on his 
own. although “there were no universities or bookstores in his area of residence." 



Conclusion 

Mnubttsiui exerts a powerful influence over every aspect of education in Japan and 
the Moubttsbo curricular guidelines are a central ingredient of that influence. In ac- 
cord with Moubttsbo policy, the Moubttsbo curriculum serves both as a national 
standard and as a way to encourage equality of opportunity. Policies promoting 
equality are evident in prohibitions against tracking during compulsory education, 
the rarity of retention, the prohibition against skipping grades, a reluctance to report 
IQ test scores to parents, and the pressure to stay within the curriculum on the en- 
trance examinations. 



The Japanese have created a system of national standards through the Moubttsbo 
curriculum w hich sets a standard for the content of instruction rather than a stan- 
dard w hich defines a particular level of performance. Teachers reported that few stu- 
dents who fail to reach minimal standards are denied graduation as long as they ex- 
hibit effort. As a result, nearly all Japanese graduate from high school although 
education is compulsory only through junior high school. 



Competition to enter higher ranked schools through an entrance examination sys- 
tem. w hether thc\ are senior high schools or universities, serves to raise standards of 
performance. Constant testing throughout junior and senior high school train Japan- 
ese students to he expert test-takers. Many parents and teachers whom we inter- 
\icwed reported that the pressure on Japanese children for higher performance 



comes largely from parents and students, not the Monbusbo curriculum or educa- 
tion authorities. 



The elementary school curriculum was perceived as being relatively easy, and strong 
social. cultural, and family support for education ensures that many Japanese stu- 
dents enter scho> -eady to learn. However, the junior and senior high school curric- 
ula become increasingly difficult in math and science as well as other subjects. Math 
and science standards are high: com vocational high school students, who follow 
the least rigorous academic curriculum among Japanese students, arc exposed to cal- 
culus by the 12th grade. The system of entrance examinations for high school and 
college provides an important source of motivation for Japanese students to study 
and master the curriculum. 



Japanese schools make efforts to meet the needs of average and slower students in 
regular classes. Simplified instruction. clear and simple sets of problems, lengthy ex- 
planations, and additional instruction are among the ways that Japanese teachers try 
to meet the needs of the slower students. In contrast, there are no programs for 
gifted students in the Japanese public schools. 




Chapter J 

Individual Differences and 
the Japanese Education 

System 



IW: Hidctada Shimizu 



Introduction 

During the early phase of our research in Japan, my co- researcher, tie raid LcTendrc, 
and I visited Arata High School as part of our aisafsn — oik formal sell-introduction. 
Having already sent the school a list of topics we intended to cover in the inter- 
views, the purpose of our visit was to receive official permission to study and con- 
duct interviews in the school. l : pon our arrival we were escorted to the principal's 
office, where we met the principal and vice principal. 

Initially, the vice principal did most of the talking, trying to take care of the business 
side of our research and making sure there would he the appropriate types and 
nur hers of students, teachers, and parents to he interviewed. When this conversa- 
tion was over, the principal, who had not said a word up to that point. said ‘Let s 
see . . . ."indicating that there was something bothering him. 

He began by saying that l.cTendrc's research topic, “adolescents lives." could he eas- 
ily translated into Japanese, and everyone would understand what it meant. How- 
eve r, the notion of' individual differences "(kojinsa) might be more confusing. He ex- 
plained in a politely modest manner," You sec, in Japan we are not much concerned 
with individual differences. You might say that Japanese education as a whole is not 
set up to accommodate individual differences. What we do here is provide education 
according to collectively established frames of reference." 

While the principal tried to excuse the difficulty by courteously suggesting that the 
I '.S. system of education might have a better w ay of dealing with individual differ- 
ences, the vice principal addressed the practical question of how to inform parents 
about the interview's contents. Since the notion is not a part of everyday discourse 
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in Japanese schools, the vice principal felt that the term for individual differences 
(kojinsu) simply would not he understood hy Japanese parents. In fact, the term 
would probably give them no idea of what to expect from the interview. Trying to 
think of a phrase that the Japanese parents would understand, tile vice principal 
came up with a new title. On the Subject oj' Studying in General. 

Another stumbling block for the two administrators was the notion of "ability differ- 
ences.’ The direct translation, noryokusa, was among the most "politically incorrect" 
terms in Japan. I had unfortunately used this term when I asked them if students at 
Arata were divided into groups by ability differences: 1 immediately saw signs of ap- 
prehension in their faces. The principal expressed the concern that some teachers 
would object to the’ use of the term noryokusa since this term suggests that individ- 
ual differences are innate. Such a view is usually taken as a sign of discrimination. 
The basic premise of Japanese education, the principal explained, is that students 
are born with equal abilities. Therefore, it would not make much sense to talk about 
‘'ability differences:" instead it would he better if we changed the term to sbu- 
jukttda (difference in mastery levels).! his term would imply that individual differ- 
ences are created as a result of school work and individual effort, rather than natu- 
rally given ability: a much more acceptable idea. "If you used the term sbujukudo" 
the principal continued. "nobody would complain." Trom this experience, I realized 
that an examination of the Japanese preference for the term sbujukudo over no* 
ryokttsa could give insight into the ways Japanese perceived and handled differ- 
ences in students' abiTties. 



Field Research Methodology 

All interviews and observations held in Naka (Tty, the primary site, were conducted 
by Hidetada Shimizu. Interview and observation data from schools in Minami City, 
collected by Naoko Morivoshi.and Kita City. collected hy Gerald I.eTendrc, were 
shared with the author, and are reflected in both the chapter and the analysis. 

In pursuit of information in Naka City on individual differences, interviews were 
held with "2 persons and observations were made in \~' classrooms. Interviews 
were held in 2 academic high schools and 1 vocational high school (2^ interviews). 
3 junior high schools ( 2" 7 interviews), and 2 elementary schools (18 interviews). In 
addition, interviews pertaining to this topic were held in Minatni City (13 inter- 
views) and Kita City (19 interviews). Printed information obtained from schools, 
school boards, research institutes. and Monbusbo was also integrated into research 
findings in this chapter. 
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All introductions to schools were arranged through the National Institute for Hduca- 
lional Research in Japan and cleared with the proper local school hoards. 



Most of our informants were serious and eager to provide the information we asked 
for to the best of their ability. Teachers were normally professional in their demeanor 
and identified strongly with their occupational roles. Some parents appeared awk- 
ward in the forma! interview settings hut became more relaxed as the interviews 
progressed. Students perhaps showed the greatest degree of difference in respond- 
ing. Some were timid while others were talkative. Generally speaking, the younger 
the students, the more open they seemed to he. 



There was a good deal of variation among the classrooms we visited, which were 
primarily math and science classes. Some of the classes were more animated than 
others. Some were more academically challenging than others. Regardless of the dif- 
ferences in the* general atmosphere of the classes, they shared the characteristics of 
Japanese “whole class instruction." 



Japanese Perceptions of Individual 

Differences 

W hen a student is doing poorly in school. Japanese parents and teachers would most 
typically attribute his failure to lack of effort or family support. They would say. "If 
you study hard, and your parents support your effort, anybody can he a good stu- 
dent." What is downplayed in the Japanese discourse is the idea that abilities are 
given naturally to some people and not to others. To the Japanese, abilities are 
"earned" through hard work. 



The typical Japanese view is that people, with the rare exception of Nobel pri/e- 
winning geniuses, are horn with equal capacities to achieve and to demonstrate ex- 
cellence, like diamonds in the rough wailing to he polished.it is up to the individual 
and various educating agents in their environment (c.g.. parents and teachers) to de- 
cide how much they would like to refine and strengthen their potential. A s one ele- 
mentary school teacher told us. “As far as inborn ability goes. 1 can't say that it isn't 
there, hut I say that it tloesn t matter. Regardless of whether you have ability, if you 
persevere, you can get a good outcome.' Without being preoccupied by naturally 
given abilities, the Japanese emphasize the process and the contexts of learning. 
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I'hc following conversation illustrates the oventll Japanese attitude toward instate 
ability: 

Interviewer: Do you think IQ is important? 

readier:! don't know exactly what IQ is, but 1 think it is not an innate thing ! 
think alter the birth, one increases the level of his IQ through much stimulation. 
Excluding a few special people. I think everyone's IQ can be increased. (Shinin- 
gawa Junior High School teacher) 

I asked Japanese teachers, parents, and students, "What percentage of a student's 
ability can he accounted for by innate ability and how much by learning and a good 
environment, assuming the child is not learning disabled? Seven out of eight of the 
respondents said that the experience and environ nv accounted for more than "0 
percent. 



In llasu I-lcmcntary School. I asked ith-, 5th-, and 6th-gradc students whether or not 
they thought some people were good at math because they were biologically more 
capable. A fourth-grade girl said she thought people who accumulated knowledge 
when they were young became smart, and people who did not accumulate know l- 
edge when they were young became unable to understand. Then a Sill-grade hoy un- 
derscored this opinion by saying, “I don't think there is much difference between 
people w hen they are horn. As we grow older, we experience and learn main' differ- 
ent things. Those w ho decide to study hard aic the ones who are called smart and 
geniuses today. Those who did not listen well A lien they were little, and still don’t 
listen now. are gelling what they deserve." 

Students alTancho I-lementary School also described this simple belief that "if you 
study, you do well "as follows: 

Besides the social class or status — like whether or not you were horn as a mem- 
ber of the royal family or a commoner — I think we can overcome anything if we 
work hard. If it is studying, one will he able to do it well by studying at home and 
listening to his teachcr.Therc is not a person who is innately biologically smart. If 
a person does not keep .studying, she gets w orse and worse at studying. So I be- 
lieve academic achievement can he changed by studying hard anti listening to 
the teacher. 



I heard the same overall opinion about the relationships between the innate versus 
environmental determinants of the ability differences from parents The following is 
a typical conversation one can expect with a Japanese parent: 

Interview cr: Id go hack to the topic of "family atniosphcrc.Tliis (homo cm iron* 
mem) is not something you would call "innate " to a child at all. is it? 
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Mother: No. il’s just 'like a habit: something to which you become habituated 
from early on which affects what (lie child does later. If the child acquired the 
habit to study from early on. he or she w ould he able to study easily. 

interviewer: How early is "early on"? 

Mother: It is the age at which the child recognizes that lie or she is being praised 
w ith words like "You draw such a beautiful flow er" 

Interv iew er: How old is that? 

Mother: I d say two or three years old. 

Interview er: Does a two-year-old really understand that he is being praised? 

Mother: Of course. And that’s the beginning of all learning. 

Interviewer: Now to go back a bit, I mentioned what one considered as inborn 
differences. 

Mother: Inborn differences are almost like the certificate of breeding. Someone 
who says. "My child is great by birth.'*' must come from a very selected breed of 
family. 

Interviewer: Now, as far as academic ability is concerned, how much of it do you 
think is innate or expcricntially formed? 

Molhcr:Thc experience. I'm sure. 

Interviewer; How so? 

Mother: Seventy or eight} percent is expcricntially or environmentally caused. 
The rest is innate, The innate factors shouldn't lake tip so much. 

Intcrvicwcr:\\ hy do you feel so? 

Mother: (pause and with laugh) 1 speak from my own experience! 

Interviewer. Is that so? Tell me how you were or what you did. 

Mother: (She thinks hard) it could be the hardship that I had to endure or the en- 
vironment that did not allow me to lie lazy .. . For one thing, as long as 1 w as fac- 
ing my desk, my parents looked happy. 

interview cr: Did you stud} hard? 

Mother: No. I wish ! had studied more. I had so mail}' tilings I wanted to become. 



As one can sec. Japanese students and parents do not completely deny the presence 
of talented or gifted people. Hut because they say that such people arc so rare, and 
that one need not have a special talent to do well in school, they believe that innate 
ability counts little low arc! overall access in a student's academic career. 




Japanese teachers, on the other hand, would seem to have a more realistic view than 
students or parents. Generally, teachers are more likely than students and parents to 
acknow ledge the presence of innately given abilities as predictors of school-related 
academic success. However, when asked to evaluate the relative importance of in- 
nate abilities in determining academic outcome, they loo put much more emphasis 
on the effect of experiential and environmental factors than on innate factors. 



The opinion gi\ cn by Mr. Togo of Naka Vocational is one such example. He said an 
elite athlete can run a 100 meter dash in 1 1 seconds, w hereas he (a man in his for- 
ties) could do so in IS seconds. He said that the practice alone would not make him 
run as fast as the elite runner. In the same way. some ability such as remembering as 
many items as possible in a given lime period could be innately determined, so that 
one can improve his or her performance to a certain extent, but there's a limit, be- 
cause everyone is born with different levels of ability. 



Mr. Togo and other Japanese teachers, parents, and students used several words such 
as saint) (talent or gifted ness )<sosbitsu (innate abilities or gifts), hirameki (inborn 
senses), which correspond w'ith the English words ability and talenlThcy believe that 
these abilities help very bright students climb to the top (provided that they make ef- 
fort), but are unreliable measures of academic success for the rest of the students be- 
cause innate ability is only a fraction of their total ability. Mr. Togo explained, "You 
must also remember human ability consists of many different dimensions, Some of 
them may be innate, but others aren’t. If a person's ability consists of many different 
elements, as I believe, one cannot compare tw r o people and say one is inferior to the 
other. As a teacher. I see a student having many different combinations of ability." 



Kinds of Individual Differences 



Indeed, schooling demands that students demonstrate many different combinations 
of ability, and going to school and succeeding there takes much more than simply 
being smart. For example, students are expected to display basic discipline and re- 
sponsibilities in school. They must show’ respect for teachers and pay attention in 
class. Students are expected to behave in a certain way: therefore.it may not be sur- 
prising to fird that many Japanese talk about individual differences in terms of ob- 
servable behavioral differences. 
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Concrete Classroom and Academic Behaviors 



Most teachers, and homeroom teachers in particular, rely on observations of class- 
room behavior in evaluating individual differences, for example, a math teacher said, 
“I find differences when I give them some questions. Some students can understand 
what they are being asked right away and some cannot." (Teacher, Shimogawa Junior 
High School) 



Another example is as follows: 

I realize [individual differences) by looking at ways students respond to my ques- 
tions in class. Those at the bottom cannot even begin to solve the problem. For 
example, they would copy a graph and could not go any further from thcre.Thev 
just sit there afterwards. Students at the next level actually start thinking about 
the problem, but they cannot arrive at the answer. Students at the next level can 
come up with answers, but only a few of them are correct, and others are incor- 
rect. Students at the highest level can almost always come up with right answers. 
In fact, there is yet another higher level of students who can answer questions 1 
give in elass. Feeling unsatisfied, they would find more difficult questions in an 
exercise book and try to solve them on their own. 



Students talk about their differences in a very similar way.Thcy say that there are 
' those who pay attention in elass and those who don’t'* (Student. Naka Vocational 
High School). They also see the difference in attitude toward exams: Some people 
prepare for exams seriously and some don't (Student, Naka Vocational High School). 
There are “those who do math and Japanese drill books fast and those who don't: 
and there are those who raise their hands in class and those who don't" (Student. 
Tancho Hlcmentary School). A typical response was as follows: 

In Fnglish class, a teacher asks each of us a question, and some people answer 
promptly, but some get stuck, and the teacher has !<> explain to them, liven after 
hearing the explanation.. some of them do not understand, and in limes like those 
1 feci they can t do well. In any class, those who can do well raise their hands to 
answer questions, and it seems that we have the same people raising hands. (Stu- 
dent. Chuo Junior High School) 



Exam Scores 

Another way for teachers and students, especially those of upper grade levels, to de- 
fine students’ individual differences is in terms of exam scores, which they see as the 
direct, concrete results of behaviors mentioned carlier.This method of definition is 
not surprising in light of the emphasis Japanese high schools place on the college 
entrance exams. In fact, most high school teachers and students are quick to retie- 



tine individual differences as different' - acquired academic ability" called 
gakuryoku .(Gaku means 'academic” and tyoku literally means “power".) Just as 
shujiikudc is different from the English term “ability differences,” the word 
gakuryoku* too, must be distinguished from w hat is meant by “academic ability” in 
English, bike shiijukudo^dkinyokii is not innately given ability, but it is ability ac- 
quired through cumulative effort. For example, a teacher or parent would tell a high 
school student getting increasingly high scores on practice exams that lie has ac- 
quired more gdkuvyokd lately. 



When 1 asked the science teacher at Meiji whether or not he thought there were in- 
dividual differences, for example, lie responded immediately by saying. “In liig 
school, students' ability (noryoku) is judged by exam scores.'The response of the 1H- 
year-old female student from the same school was more explicit: 

In school, our [students ) existence is shown by numbers: grade points on report 
cards. exam scores, standardized scores on mock college exams, and so on. The 
school routinely posts results of the trial exam on the wall of the main entrance 
hall for only the top ^ students out of tOO. That's how we know the differences. 



The mindset of seeing individual differences in terms of exam scores is also re- 
flected in the Meiji math teacher s response. When asked how wide he thought the 
ranges of differences among students might be. he said, “On an exam in w hich the 
highest score is HU). I have students scoring from. say IS to 9S points. That s the way 
I know flow much difference there is among my students." 

Personality 

That Japanese teachers, students, and parents talk about individual differences in 
terms of concrete classroom behaviors and exam scores may be an indication of 
their belief. "you do well only if you study "To them, individual differences reflect a 
combination of many different abilities acquired through effort, innately given indi- 
vidual differences are seen to be aspects of personality, not ability, differences. 



Thus it is not surprising to see the teachers, students, and parents mention personal- 
ity (sc/kdkn) as one obvious sign of individual differences. Among the three groups, 
parents seemed to express this opinion most strongly, because they had first-hand 
knowledge about personality differences among their own children. Their typical re- 
sponse sounds like. “I could tell from my two children that t li e > were different e\cn 
at moments of their birth. My first child my son, took so much time to drink milk, 
and the second child, my daughter. drank it quickly." 



Many parents, teachers, and students say personality differences come from innate 
factors, and they discuss such differences in terms of concrete, observable personality 
characteristics that contribute to divergent patterns nf' learning habits and processes. 



For example, a mother at Meiji told me that her son was an accomplished kcnclo 
(.Japanese fencing) player who competed strongly in national tournaments. She be- 
lieved that there was similarity between kendo and math, for in order to excel in 
them, one had to be "strong minded "She described her sons personality as: "If he 
gets hit twice by his opponent in kendo, he cannot be satisfied until he hits his op- 
ponent hack three times more than he was hit." She suggested that his personality 
contributed to his habits in learning. “In math," she continued, ~he never lets difficult 
[mail'd problems defeat him. He would go attacking them until he is able to solve 
them," Similarly, the student atTancho Elementary School acknowledged that people 
innately had different personality characteristics. She then went on to describe those 
characteristics in terms of behavior that "some people give up easily, and some have 
u) try everything." As the mother of the kendo player believed that her son's person- 
ality affected his study habits, she also said. "differences in personality contributed to 
the differences in their ability to do math." 



because the Japanese define personality in terms of observable behavior and demon- 
strated competence, they think the) ear. foster, strengthen, or change innate person- 
ality. Emphasizing the effect of environment on personality formation, a high school 
science teacher argued: 

I don't like that word, innate ability. Excluding the disabled. I think the students 
display their ability in different wa\ s because of personalities: some work dili- 
gently, and some look at the surface. Even that (personality) has to tit) with one's 
environment — how the child rearing is done at home. Though very small, there 
may be innate factors in individual differences. A child, for example, may not be 
good at memorizing, but the child can think and observe well. Or the child may 
have more ability to do sports than academies. (Teacher, Meiji High School) 



In summary, the Japanese perceive personality to be the product of both nature and 
nurture. 
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Sources of Difference 



Lack, of Study 

W hen one asks a Japanese w hy a student docs poorly, particularly in mathematics, 
one of most common responses she receives would b c.baikyo biisokit. or lack of 
study. Pointing to the lack of study as the v ery reason for one's poor academic per- 
formance is reflected in the commonly used word, yurftni. Yu means oil. and dun 
means to he out of. "Don t run out of oil." parents and teachers say. meaning. “Don't 
ever think you have studied enough.' Just as people before the lime of electricity 
had to make sure that they did not run out of oil. the students have to make sure 
that they are well prepared in their effort to do well in school. A junior high school 
student testified about the danger of yiuUni as follows: 

A friend in your class might say.' I'm not studying so much for this exam." II vou 
believe such a statement, you tend to goof off , too. Hut it usually turns out that 
most other people in the class are studying really hard, and yon end up being at 
the bottom of your class. (Parent. Midori Junior High School) 



I'he Japanese see the learning of math in particular as a result of cumulative effort, for 
example. isifiu/kusuiicAhc Japanese word for “accumulating knowledge." means build- 
ing one thing over another. In order to erect pillars, a mason has to lay cornerstones 
lirst upon which the pillars will stand. This was the dominant image by which Japan- 
ese teachers, parents, and students explained how academic competence was built. 



Ncarlv even one we talked with agreed that elementary education was the basis of 
junior high and high school education, and that math education epitomized this 
principle. As one parent said: 

Math ability is something vou accumulate over a long period of lime. II vou ne- 
glected your effort to build the foundation of basic arithmetic in elementary 
school, you would not he able to build anything else on lop of that. That's when ; 
student becomes had at math (Parent. Naka Vocational High School) 



One teacher said: 

l or some students such basic things as the reading and writing one learns in ele- 
mental*) school have not become part of their habit. The, do not lack ahilitv.but 
they simplv neglected to lav the proper foundation .it that stage. 



Students generally agreed with parents and teachers, for example, as a reason for 
doing poorlv in math, a high school student noted. "Math is accumulation 



Usiunik({S(im>)\ liven when you are in elementary school, if you cannot do addition 
and subtraction, you cannot move on to the next level.'’ Her classmate affirmed this 
opinion by saying." I think there is a point where sueh students get lost. Once they 
get lost, they will not learn anything that will be introduced to them thereafter, un- 
less they do something to understand the materials about which they got confused 
(Student. Anna High School). 

Teachers and parents stressed that in this process of {suniikitsaiie there was a criti- 
cal period which came at the end of the third grade when the concepts of multipli- 
cation and division were introduced. Knowing the importance of mastering addition 
and subtraction beyond arithmetic in elementary school, the parents l interviewed 
recalled the kinds of assistance they provided for their children: 

No one dislikes math to begin with. lake functions, for example. It combines mul- 
tiplication, division, and all the basics. If you have solid understanding of these 
basics, you understand functions. and you’ll come to like functions. That is why 1 
spent so much time working with my children when they were in elementary 
school. They learned addition and subtraction on their own. But it took effort for 
them to learn multiplication. Parents must help at this critical time. Parents have 
to be very serious about children’s academic progress from third to fourth or 
fifth grade. 

This observation was echoed by a junior high school math teacher who reluctantly 
admitted:"! think the differences in academic abilities were caused by different de- 
grees of mastery in the notions of fractions and decimals in elementary school." He 
said in one of the previous schools in which be taught, he had a significant number 
of students having trouble with math because most of them could not understand 
the notions of fractions and decimals. 



Vhile seeing mathematics learning as a cumulative process, the majority of Japanese 
teachers, parents. and students regard mathematics as primarily a technical, as op- 
posed to purely intellectual, undertaking. This trend resonates well with the findings 
that individual differences in academic performance are typically assessed in terms 
of concrete academic behaviors and exam scores. 



One memorable response was given by one top student who was in the math and 
science track at Mciji High School. To the question about how she became so good 
at math, she suggested that her success came from "just knowing how to solve prob- 
lems.’ Then she added. “'The way I am studying is to get good scores, and not to accu- 
mulate some deeper understanding. (Jetting good scores is a matter of knowing 
technical things. A math teacher at Arata High School reiterated this opinion: 









Tlie math 1 learned «n ifgh school and the math l learned in college are two verv 
different khuls of mathematics I was alw ays a poor math sufileni. That's w hy I'm 
a math teacher now. Real mathematics has to do with logical thinking. W hen you 
think logically, you often find truth in logic's logicalness. It is a thing of beauty to 
he able to find such truth. This is a very min ing experience, hi high school, how- 
ever, we don't even touch upon such beautiful aspects of math. We just deal with 
mathematical skills. In my opinion, just because you were good at math in high 
school, you should not automatically think of majoring in math in college. For ex- 
ample, if you liked differential and integral calculus in high school. you should 
contemplate majoring in engineering rather than malhcmalics.The mathematics 
taught in high school is a very practical one. In an average school like this one, 
we spend almost no lime teaching “theories" of mathematics. So being a good 
student in a school like this — or I should say in the majority of Japanese high 
schools — gives you no guarantee that you will do w ell in a collegiate department 
of mathematics. 



A math teacher at Meiji High School said it is not difficult to explain win some stu- 
dents do poorly and others do well in math because “in most Japanese classrooms, 
exam questions are taken right mil of the materials covered in class." In his class, 
about 90 percent of exam questions are the same as those in the textbook. lie 
arranges the difficulty level of these questions so that the class as a whole would 
score an average of about 33 points, lie continued saving that a student would he 
considered to be "had at math" if he or she was able to correctly answer only 20 or 
3() percent of the pmblcms.Arul to have such a score when “about 90 percent of my 
problems are taken right out from the textbook" can only "indicate lack of study "on 
students' part. 1 f is junior high school counterpart endorsed this view by saying “as 
far as junior high is concerned, 1 think students can solve most problems with effort. 
After ail. they are tested on w hat's covered in class." 



Then what does one have to do to master such technical skills u> gel high exam 
scores? Our data suggest tw o major ingredients: first, paying attention in class, and 
second, preparing for (ynsbit) and reviewing (J'ukusbu) materials covered in class 
daily either at home, at juku.or preferably at both. 



Japanese teachers, parents. and students say classroom learning is not automat ie. In- 
stead, its success depends on how well students pav attention. A teacher at Arata High 
School described high-achieving students asrones who listen to our lecture very at- 
lentiv ely.Thcy are eager to catch ev ery small detail we teach. Second, if they know 
any different way of solving problems, they raise their hands and speak up. giving 
their opinion in class. An elementary school pupil described the same principle. “The 
most obvious reason is that some people don't listen to the teacher in class, flic stu- 
dents who do well are listening very attentively, but the students w ho don't do well 




up easily" A junior high school student asserted boldly: 'Hveryone is listening to 
the same lecture, and if we listen, we should he able lo do well on exams." 



It is assumed that file materials covered in class have to be practiced over and over 
again on a daily basis. When I asked what students must do in order to do well in 
math and science, my informants responded. "Solve practice problems daily and 
learn from mistakes ' (Teacher. Arata High School). “Practice solving problems over 
and over" (Student. Shimogawa Junior High School). and "Make an effort to study tin 
a daily basis, and one can make tremendous improvement "(Parent, N'aka Vocational 
High School) For a mother at Arata, effort made on a daiiy basis was important be- 
cause she immediately saw the difference reflected in her child’s lest scores. She 
said that when her daughter studied consistently before the exams, she always got 
heller scores. In order to help her daughter keep up the daily exercise, she used the 
athletic metaphor by telling her: 

When you were in the fourth grade and first joined the baskjtbal! club. you 
could not dribble at all. But now you can do it without even looking at the ball, fl 
is important not to neglect effort. No matter how little your progress is. you still 
have to keep working every day. 



In short. Japanese teachers, parents, and students preach the importance ol effort 
simply because they believe it works. The following two testimonies of a high school 
math teacher and a junior high school student further prove their strong belief that 
“if you smd\ you do well.' 

I .el me tell you how 1 came to like math. 1 am not a person who was always good 
at math. As I said. I felt a kind of pride w hen I received praise from teachers in el- 
ementary school. 1 thought ! was pretty good at math then. but when 1 entered 
high school, math became very complicated. So I decided to do the workbooks 
titled .■ A Igebra "00 Questions, and G 'conic fry "00 Questions. It look a very long 
time, but I tried lo do them without asking teachers and looking at their answer 
sheet. After making a strong effort tor some time. I suddenly began to understand 
them. It just daw ned on me. Alter that point, ii was like a snowball accumulating 
more snow each time it rolled. In the beginning, when the ball is small.it does 
not collect nine'll snow, hut when the ball becomes hig.it can collect so much 
snow by rolling just once. To me. learning math was exactly like that. I felt so 
great. When you are making an effort in the heginning.it seems like you are not 
gaining any understanding, hill if you persevere and continue to work hard, you 
will see your understanding grow. 1 think students who experience such an ex- 
citement think math is interesting and do well in it. ( Teacher. Arata High School) 

There is a student w ho gets really bad grades, but w hen he was in elementary 
school, lie got 90 out of 1 00 points on one of the Japanese exams. So we are all 
saying that he can do better if he makes an effort, but whenever we tell him that, 
lie would just say he isn’t smart enough. He has made up his mind that he cannot 
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do well in academics. People become stupid when ihcy decide for themselves 
that they arc stupid. If anybody makes an effort, he can do belter. (Student. C'huo 
Junior l !igh .school) 

Lack of Motivation 

The Japanese often describe their nation as "a small island country with few natural 
resources, hut plenty of people who arc willing to work hard. “Thus, the Japanese 
have given higher regard to people with high levels of motivation than to those \\ it It 
only ability or talent. I aidouhtedly. this underdog mentality has a direct impact on 
how much energy people put into their work. One principal told me. for example. 
"We've been basically a poor country with no resources up until recently. Poverty 
motivated the nation as a whole to catch up |\vith the West hand before we knew it. 
we had achieved this goal." 



I'hc motive to do well is considered to be a virtue in its own right. and to encourage 
stt. dents to study hard, Japanese teachers and parents often use the expression. "If 
you tried your hardest, it wouldn't matter if you succeeded or not “We found three 
categories of motivation that teachers, parents, and students believed to have con- 
tributed to success at school: (a) having interest in {kytuui or kansbin) or liking 
(sukt or Utnoshii) to study, (b) having a willingness or desire (^yarukf) to study; and 
(c) having the right attitude ( taido ) for studying. 



Interest in and liking to study. "If you like it. you will he good at ii"(suki koso 
mono no jnztnutre) is a Japanese saying. Japanese teachers, parents, and students 
take this philosophy to heart. A teacher at Naka Vocational said that for the majority 
of his students wiio did poorly on math, studying math offered no rewards. He said 
that since these students could not even recall times when they fell that studying 
math was enjoyable or satisfying, he had to go back to where the student had stum- 
bled and have her re-experience that studying math could do good for her. 1 asked a 
mother why some junior high school students did well and others did poorly while 
pointing to the bell-shaped curve I had drawn to indicate variation among students. 
Pointing at the higher end of the bell curve, she said. “You know those students up 
here . . .They just love math. They like to solve math problems, including applied 
problems. They arc just like that." Students shared the same view: “Students who 
wonder and become interested and curious usually do well, because they keep 
studying and trying to find out answers." (Student, Tancho Elementary School); "Peo- 
ple w ho are good at math are that way because they think it's fun. Those who are 
bad at math usually don’t like it." 



W illingness or desire to study. Yarnki. the Japanese word for motivation to achieve, 
is made of two parts, yarn, “to do," and ki "mental energy" fyoktt. on the other hand. 
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means “desire lo motivate oneself' "The American phrase." Nothing is impossible if 
you put your mind to it.' comes fait h close lo this Japanese emphasis on the desire 
and willingness to do things well. The Japanese take it for granted that nearly all 
achievement behaviors are based on strong motivation. 



Japanese students are surprisingly candid in attributing the reason for poor perfor- 
mance to a person’s lack of motivation. An elementary school pupil even told me 
that most of those who did not do well in math could actually solve problems, hut 
since they were not willing lo study or think by themselves, they told everyone that 
they could not do math ."Ail they do in the classroom, "she continued. “is talk to their 
neighboring students and do not listen to the teacher. That’s how they become bad 
at math. "A high school student echoed the same logic by saying/’Studenls who lack 
willingness say. l don't understand,' but if a teacher comes around lo their desk and 
makes them do problems, they are able to do them. So they do understand, hut just 
lack willingness to study.” 



for teachers and parents, the willingness to study is regarded as one of the neces- 
sary factors on which students depend for their success One high school teacher re- 
marked that if students did not have a willingness to sludy.it would not matter 
whether they w ere good or had at math, because "either way. they would not listen 
to what the teacher says.” Bin with a little bit of willingness, the teacher can produce 
improvement in a student at any level because "after all. we are trained profession- 
ally lo do just that.' One parent put it succinctly “"Motivation. That's all that counts. 

I 'n less you are a genius, success depends on how hard you are willing to work.’ 



Attitude. Another wav Japanese consider motivation is through one’s altitude. One 
teacher at Naka Vocational High School suggested “the most important reason for dif- 
ferences in students academic performance is the anilwde-that is, the manner with 
w hich a student approaches tasks.’ Having the right attitude for the Japanese means 
more than being serious or diligent about studying. Having the right attitude toward 
study is being ready to learn and absorb new lessons physically, mentally, and spiritu- 
ally.Thc teachers' particular concern for their students in Naka Vocational reflected 
this point. That is, they thought that their students tended to regard themselves as 
underachievers for various reasons and affirmed this negative perception for them- 
selves. One teacher noted that there w ere two types of students at Naka Tech, “those 
who came here to study what we offer-vocational education- and those who came 
here just to pick up a high school diploma.' He said those who were simply aiming 
to gel the diploma tended lo have what lie called. “l-w ill-jusl-turn-my-back-on-ihc- 
probtem ' approach. Their altitude w f as, “Whatever grades 1 get. 1 will he satisfied.” But 
the altitude of those w ho did well was that ' I’m going to understand this problem.” 
The teacher described how these types of attitude made a huge difference in how 
well students did at Naka Tech, and stressed his point by saying ' lmagine you w ere 
in an accident. If you are w illing to go through rehabilitation, you w ill improve. The 
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recovery might he slow hut you will improve, lint if you refuse to do the rehahilita- 
lion activities, you will n ver improve. It's the same principle." 

Family Backgrounds 

If interest, willingness, and attitude are what propel students to study, w here do 
these motives come from? "Family environment," the majority of Japanese teachers, 
parents, and students would answer. An elementary school teacher explained:“\Vhen 
l think of environment, I think of how parents themselves are interested in studying. 
When children are studying, are parents reading hooks (versus engaging in non-intel- 
lectual activities! themselves? That's what 1 mean by environment." (Teacher, Nio Hle- 
mentary School)This comment indicates that the Japanese believe that ability differ- 
ences are created at home, rather than acquired first in school or by birth. Japanese 
families possess at least three factors significantly affecting students' academic per- 
formance: (a) parental encouragement to study. (b) socioeconomic status (SHS).and 
(c) locality [shusshin). 



Parental encouragement to study. When referring to their children. Japanese par- 
ents typically call them uchi no ho, literally meaning “the child of our family.'Also 
when they are asked how they helped their children study, they would often begin 
the sentence with the words, uchi no baai tea (in the case of our family). The use of 
the word uchi, or our family, indicates that in Japan, children are seen as being inter- 
dependent members of the family, working under the emotional, intellectual, and 
economic sponsorship of parents. Therefore, how a famih’ as a whole emphasizes ed- 
ucation is crucial for a child's academic success, because Japanese do not believe 
young children acquire such values for themselves. Parents, students, and teachers 
suggested that children who received much help and encouragement from parents 
to study at home, especially during elementary school years, did well in school. 



As noted earlier, the Japanese believe that knowledge in math and science is ac- 
quired cumulatively. To miss an early step can lead to failure in later years. Many par- 
ents, therefore, consider helping children develop appropriate study habits in the el- 
ementary school years as being crucial for both current and later success. A parent at 
Midori Junior High School explained:"!!' a family creates the right environment for 
studying.it certainly makes a difference. You need to lay down the track for children 
from early on; otherwise, they won't know which track to be on.”Another parent fell 
that mastering multiplication and fractions by the end of the elementary school 
years was critical for her child's future success. She made relatively easy multiplica- 
tion aiul fraction work sheets for her child to do at home and rewarded iter child 
with a hananiani (badge of flowers) for every exercise the child answered well. 




Some students attributed their success in school directly to the parental encourage- 
ment they received to study, as a boy alTancho 1-lementary School testified: 

1 think my grades improved only because my mother pushed and trained me. I 
used to be very impatient .The way I was doing ^ath was that as soon as I copied 
problems on my notebook. I tried to write down the answers. I did not giv e much 
time to think. My mother told me that I needed to he careful even about my hand- 
writing in my notebook. Instead of merely copying the problems, she told me to 
write neatly, and after that she told me to go through each thinking process to get 
to the right answers. She reminded me that in the process of getting answers. I 
may need to do a lew calculations, and I should use the margin of my notebook to 
make sure my calculations are correct. I used to try to solve problems as soon as 
possible, so I did calculations in my head. I could use my abacus skills, too. hut l 
have learned that writing down calculations as my mother told me was the most 
accurate way. W ithout my mother, I could not have been good at maih.l think if 
she were not there for me. I would get zero on the exams. 

Teachers also emphasized the importance of the family's involvement in education. 

A math teacher at Shimogawa Junior High explained, for example. 

Some students are good at math because they have been raised in an environ- 
ment in which they were taught the importance of making an effort. As a result, 
they naturally make efforts when they face hardships. If parents raise their chil- 
dren in the environment which stimulates them in many ways, they also acquire 
many things through such an environment. 

A science teacher from the same school suggested that if parents stressed that 
things learned at school were important, children would take studying seriously. He 
ex plained: 

What they learn in school is only a small part of their learning. If they cannot 
apply w hat they learn at school in their daily life at home, then w hatever they 
are taught at school will not remain as their know ledge. W hether or not the par- 
ents could provide such an environment and lots of stimulation is very impor- 
tant. (Teacher. Shimogawa Junior High) 

Sucioeamamic status. It is difficult to identify the Japanese opinions about the effect 
of socioeconomic status on academic achievement of students, because the public 
consensus is that there arc no socioeconomic status differences in Japan. W ithout 
building upon systematic data or observations, the public simply assumes this percep- 
tion. As LeTcndrc (this volume) notes. Japanese teachers surprise foreign visitors by 
saving that a school consists mostly of students from middle class families such as 
those of factory workers and self-employed merchants.' The reality is that Japanese 
students come from a wide range of socioeconomic backgrounds, and such differ- 
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cnccs arc dearly one of the most significant and permanent predictors of students* 
academic and occupational prospects. That each school district represented a differ- 
ent academic ranking is one such example. According to one teacher at Meiji.evcn 
within Naka city, junior high school students coming from the port district (industrial 
area) on av erage seore lower on standardized mock exams than those coming from 
the hill districts (suburbs). His colleague at Naka Vocational also acknowledged: 

1 do not have the exact data, hut, for example, if you compare the family income 
of students who attend a university with those who are high school graduates 
and who are junior high graduates, you see a hig difference. (Teacher. Naka Voca- 
tional High School) 



At a specific level, the differences in socioeconomic status were broken down by 
parents levels of education and occupation. A teacher at Midori Junior High School 
focused on the effect of parental education oil students achievement: 

If parents have a certain level of education, they expect the same for their chil- 
dren. Parents in this school have a somewhat higher level o! education than 
those in other schools. and they have high expectations for how well their chil- 
dren do on exams or how high their children's grades should he. (Teacher. Midori 
Junior High) 



Students at Naka Vocational High School also said: 

The env ironment your home creates has something to do w ith indiv idual differ- 
ences Maybe some people are from a family that owns a business, and they have 
to help out They don't have much time to study 



When a child show s socially unacceptable behav ior, such as speaking in v ulgar or 
coarse language, the Japanese use the expression that such behavior "reveals the 
child's upbringing " (soriadu’ t i>a imk<in O-The word seiiku is the formal word which 
describes the family background. A teacher at Anita High School used the notion of 
seiiku to describe its effect on students' academic achievement. 

What I call seiiku is a big factor in determining students' ability dillerenees. It s 
the env ironment in vv hicli you were horn and grew up (u/uuretu toki kuru no 
k(Uikyo). it's vv here you are molded into a human being. It is where ability differ- 
ences are created in the first place. J ; or example, you may have a lather who 
works in the Held of math. electronics, or science, or you may hav e a father who 
is a construction worker. Hav ing one ty pe of a father over another can give you a 
lot. illy differed l kind of environment for you to grow up in. 



Teachers use extreme caution when they talk about socioeconomic differences 
among families At Hasu l.lementary School, for example, the principal told me that 
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his school was located in a town whose name was the same as one of Tokyo's “up 
town" wards. He then jokingly told me not to hold the same image about his school 
district, because it was in one of the poorer areas within Naka City. He also asked me 
not to ask teachers about their educational background, or to ask parents or children 
about their family occupation, because these were considered to be highly sensitive 
areas. Both the humor about the city’s name and the warning about not asking 
teachers, parents, and students about their backgrounds suggested that discussion of 
socioeconomic differences remains a taboo subject in Japan. 

Locality 

In Japan, living in one of the major metropolitan areas or the remaining provincial 
areas makes an immediate difference in people's judgment concerning a student's 
level of academic achievement. One teacher at Meiji succinctly summarized the ef- 
fect of urbanization on students' levels of academic achievement as follows: 

Teacher: For example, you see the difference between junior high schools in a 
hig city and those in a small rural town .The students, after graduating from ju- 
nior high, go a different direction.That is, depending on districts, there are junior 
high schools which contain a lot of students who probably end up going to col- 
lege and also there are junior high schools whose students would most likely 
start working after high school. 1 can even see that in Naka City. 

Interviewer: Does that mean that the students in a big city will go to college 
more often than those in a small rural town? 

Teacher: Yes, there is such a tendency, but behind that fact, wc have to consider 
the Financial status. In a big city, there seem to be families that are doing okay fi- 
nancially, but in the countryside, you see parents who cannot afford to send their 
children to college. 

Interviewer: Though living in the countryside. a family would have a different sit- 
uation if the parents have a high income and work as doctors. 

Teacher Yes. 

Although Japanese education does not permit tracking, Japanese teachers, parents, 
and students share the view that in public elementary and junior high schools, all 
children have the right to be treated equally. 
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Compulsory Education as Whole 
Person Education 



The idea of equality is grounded in the largercuUur.il ideology of "group life '(.s7.j//- 
(Um scika(SH). Basic lo this ideology is die belie!' in the inherent goodness and sa- 
credness of people living as members of a group or society, along with the danger or 
even immorality ofliving apart from it. Accordingly, equality in Japanese classrooms 
means giving each student a place to belong by having him participate in the group- 
based problem-solving processes, regardless of ability, file Japanese believe such in- 
clusivencss is the essential component of whole person education.” which is the 
trademark of their compulsory education system. 



During my interview with three male students at Naka Vocational, for example. I 
asked them if they thought Japanese education was fair, and if so, why. Even tiiese 
high school students whose school ranked below its non-vocal ional counterparts 
shared their deep faith in the fairness of Japanese education. The first student said it 
was fair because: 

I iiose who are smart and those who are not smart study together in one class 
No matte** how smart or not, you can receive the same education. and this is true 
at any level ofthe Japanese education — elementary, junior high, and high school 
The education at this school is fair in the same way and I think it's good. 



The second student agreed: 

I. too. think it's fair because teachers address their lectures to the whole class. I 
do feel kind of bad for the students who do poorly, so i cannot really say if it's 
good or bad. 



The third student explained: 

I think it's fair for the same reason. Dividing students is like attaching labels. Stu- 
dents who are not smart u ill think olihcmsclves as dumb students, and once 
they believe they are not smart, their academic performance will become worse 
and worse. 
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Lack of Instructional Grouping 

Japanese leat hers almost never group students by ability in the classroom. \Ye identi- 
fied only one such ease, that of a third-grade mathematics class in Minanti City in 
which students were divided into "advanced" and “lion-advanced” groups and were 
taught' by tw o separate teachers. The principal explained that ability grouping inside a 
classroom w as still at the experimental stage” and would be acceptable “only in a 
provincial city Mich as Minami where teachers know their students well enough to 
communicate to them that the ability grouping docs not indicate permanent labeling 



In the remaining schools we \ isited. ability grouping inside a class was regarded as a 
strict taboo. Students in many high schools are assigned to different classes on the 
basis of ability and future plans, hut even in high school, students will not he divided 
within the classroom because educators generally believe that ability grouping is dis- 
criminatory, hurts students emotionally. and that having mixed-ability classrooms is 
the right tiling to do. 

Ability Grouping Is Discrimination 

Japanese teachers, students, and parents take it lor granted that students are not 
grouped by ability differences in public schools.' There fore, (lies are usually surprised 
when they are asked why students arc not divided In differences in their ability. 
Nevertheless, the question evoked a deeply held emotional attitude of Japanese 
teachers. students. and parents whom I interviewed that separating individuals ac- 
cording, to merit is a serious violation of the Japanese idea of fairness. Specifically, 
one high school teacher explained: 

leaclier: If the school separates students according to ability differences, what 
the school is doing is discriminating among students This goes against the 
school's basic goal of having students learn as members of a group. 

Interviewer: Do you really think this is discrimination? 

Teaelier: Yes. because you are treating students who are able in one wawand 
those w ho are not so able in another way. I bis is not what teaching should be. 



A icn-\ car-old girl at Tancho Ulcmentary School also expressed her disagreement 
with the practice ol ability grouping as follow s: 

Interviewer: What do you think would happen if \ our teacher assigned you to he 
seated according to your ability? 

Student: If the teacher does that, even one will gel upset and say that is discrimi- 
nation. 
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Interviewer: Why is that diserimination? 

Student: School is a place where the teacher has to teach everyone fairly. If the 
teacher puts only the smart students in certain seals, it becomes clearly known 
to us all who the good students are. That will hurt the students who cannot 
study well. 

Ability Grouping Harms Students Emotionally 

The second reason cited against the use of instructional grouping was that it would 
hurt students emotionally so much that they would lose their motivation to study. 
For example, when asked about the validity of using instructional grouping, a mid- 
dle-aged male teacher immediately immersed himself in the following thoughts: 

I put myself in their situation and imagine that 1 happen to be placed in a group 
which is the lowest in ability. I would feel very bad. So I do not want to divide 
them according to their ability. (Teacher, Naka Vocational High School) 



A junior high school teacher echoed similar thoughts: 

If I use instructional grouping, those who are placed in a slow group would feel 
very ashamed. When I think of how they feel, dividing them has a more negative 
than positive effect. (Teacher, Shimogawa Junior High) 



A parent explained that, in his opinion: 

Grouping would be a welcome opportunity to let students' abilities grow, but fo/ 
those who lack a competitive spirit, it would cause them to lose their willingness 
and interest to study. (Parent, Meiji High School) 



Lastly, another teacher described the negative emotional effects of grouping when 
he explained: 

Those who are in the slow group will not do any work because they would be 
discouraged by the fact that they are placed there.They feel their teacher gave 
up on them and also feel that their peers look down on them. I think it is very 
unbearable (kutsujoku fcki) for the students to be labeled like that. 

Moral Benefits 

'file last reason against the use of instructional grouping was that a mixed-ability 
classroom can yield pedagogical as well as moral benefits. Teachers explained the 
pedagogical benefit of teaching to a mixed-ability group as follows. First, a science 
teacher at Meiji said: 
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In science, it is more meaningful to put both the students who are doing well 
and those who arc not in the same group, because those who are not doing well 
tend to raise a basic, simple question, and by listening to them and helping them 
understand. those who are doing well are given an excellent opportunity to re- 
view and confirm their ability. (Teacher. Moiji High School) 



A technology teacher at Naka lech affirmed this view by saying: 

Sometimes, those who are able and those who aren't learn more because they 
learn from each other. For example, say we have a very fast learner in a group of 
six. This student can deepen her understanding by teaching the rest of the group 
what she knows. (Teacher. Naka Vocational High School) 



Japanese educators advocate the advantage of mixed-ability classrooms not purely 
for its practical pedagogical benefit. but also for its moral benefit. At Hasu Elemen- 
tary School, for example, parents from the largely working class neighborhood ex- 
pressed their genuine appreciation for the school's effort to include learning dis- 
abled students in regular classrooms. By using a popular Japanese saying," Yononaba 
hi irci iro im na bito ga iru bant ‘(The world consists of many different kinds of 
people), she praised this effort as. "It s great to know that my child and his friends 
are* spending lime with learning disabled children. It's a great learning experience.' 



Mr. Tanaka, a teacher at Tancho Elementary School, was the most articulate propo- 
nent of this view. Asked what he would do if he had to group students, he said. "If I 
absolutely have to divide them. I would have to have a class with a few learning-dis- 
abled students. But to isolate students who arc doing very well is meaningless." He 
was quick to point out that it was easy to teach a class consisting only of advanced 
students. But he said such grouping should be reserved for some top-level academic 
high schools where they just have to face the reality of the college entrance exam. 
However, “elementary education has a distinctive goal of creating 'well-rounded 
human beings." 



Since I heard many other teachers emphasize the importance of teaching a mixed- 
abilitv classrooms, I asked Mr. Tanaka if Japanese teachers were advocating the good- 
ness of mixed-ability classrooms simply to repeat the official slogan of Japanese ele- 
mentary education.' The question upset him. He insisted that he sincerely believed in 
the importance of mixed-ability instruction as follows: 

Teacher: \Vhcn I think of students who are at the elementary school lc\cl.in 
order to guide them to be solid, well-rounded human beings — I have already said 
that this is the most important thing we have to do in elementary school. 1 can- 
not place them in a setting in which everyone excels academically: everyone 
does not see problems as problems (because everything is easy for them), and 
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everyone does not know there are people who are suffering and hurting. To 
plaee children in such a limited environment when they arc emotionally imma- 
ture will damage their future because it will not help them develop as human be- 
ings with character and depth ( fuktnnino am nhigen). I believe that is the ab- 
solute truth ( zethii sbinjitsu (lain onion). I believe it strongly! 

Interviewer: 1 did not mean to doubt your sincerity. 

TcachcrTo doubt what I am saying is out of the question. If there are people 
who doubt, I want to say to them. "Why don't you understand? Something must 
be wrong with you if you have to doubt and cannot accept such a simple truth! " 



Then Mr. Tanaka went on to share his experience that led him to believe the impor- 
tance of mixed-ability instruction as follows: 

Let me tell you from my own experience. 1 think it was my second or third year 
of leaching. In P.Li. class, when 1 was teaching my students jump box. I realized 
that some students could do level t, some could do 5. some could do 6, and some 
could not even do t.So 1 thought it would be efficient if I grouped them to- 
gether by their ability because every time someone had to do their turn, the level 
had to be changed to match their ability. It was too much work and waste of 
lime. If l had all the students who could do level 6 in one group, however, they 
could keep practicing without wasting their lime to change the level for other 
students who could not do level 6. In this way. every student of every level could 
benefit, for they had more time to practice. Then a teacher, who was especially 
experienced in leaching P.lL.said what I was saying was true, but when l saw 
how he was teaching his students, lie had all kinds of students in every group. I 
told him that what he was doing was not efficient, and he told me education was 
not about efficiency! He said, there are all k intis of people in this world. Does a 
smart person live only among smart people? No. all kinds of people live together, 
and that is our world/socicty.To divide students when they are still in elementary 
school . . . yes. it may he efficient in the classroom, but what does that teach 
about our world? 



If students are not grouped by ability, how do teachers deal with differences in abil- 
ity? One answer is that they lake advantage of the differences by what is called r'sscf 
ja^yo (whole-class instruction). 



W hen I asked an eight-year old girl alTancho I'lcmenlary School what words of ad- 
vice she would give lo her American friend who was having trouble at school, she 
told me: 

I would say "Let's study together.'*! will begin studying with her from the place 
she got behind, liven though I understand. 1 will go through with her until she 
finishes thinking. If she docs not understand. 1 will teach her. Il l simply give her 
answers or if 1 simply teach her. it will not be good lor her. 
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Whole Class Instruction 



In the majority of Japanese classrooms — with the exception of instruction directed 
at the entrance exams in most high schools and ninth-grade classrooms — all stu- 
dents stud} a single subject matter together. Moreover, teachers and students collab- 
orate in their effort to understand the problem. It was against this background that 
the 8-year-old informant responded that other students should help a student who 
[ was falling behind until the student understood the problem. 

[ 

i 

i 

[ Japanese teachers do not simply lecture to the class, but do so in a manner that 

I everyone is in step with what is being discussed. For the large part, this process of 

I learning as a member of a group is the goal of learning. 

| Structure of Whole-Class Instruction 

■ The basic procedure of whole class instruction is remarkably similar from one class 

to another. In a typical Japanese classroom there arc from 30 to 45 students. Hoys 
and girls sit on a bench and share one desk in some elementary schools. In other 
schools, male students are assigned to a row of single desks and female students to 
another. A large chalk board is placed on the front wall. Many elementary and junior 
high schools are also equipped with a'lY monitor and a video camera which is used 
to record classroom activities such as displaying answers given by a student to the 
class.The back wall usually has a smaller bulletin board, which is used for non-acade- 
mic purposes such as notices of upcoming events, class mottoes, or such informal re- 
minders as “not to catch a cold in the cold wcather.’Thc remaining wall space is 
used for posting students' art work. 



The typical instructional proc edure of w hole class instruction is as follows. The 
chime rings, and the teacher conics into (he cl ass room. The nhcbokn, the student 
wiio is assigned fora day to lead the class's routine tasks announces. “All risc."“Bo\v," 
“Be sealed.’ flic students follow his or her instructions. 

The lesson begins with the review of the previous lesson or problem. or the intro- 
duction of a new topic w hich lasts around 5 minutes. Alter a transitional statement, 
the teac her announces the subject matter of the day and explains the basic concepts 
to the class (5 to 10 minutes). At the end of the explanation, the teacher assigns stu- 
dents sealwork in which they solve practice problems based on the key subject (20 
to ^5 minutes). Students work individually, in pairs, or in small groups. During the 
sealwork. the teacher walks around the classroom to check students progress, and 
answers students' questions. When the majority of students arc finished, several slu- 
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dents may he asked to pul their answers on the chalkboard. l:aeh student then ex- 
plains the rationale behind tile ways he or she solved the problem. Other students 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of a given problem-solving procedure (S min- 
utes). About 5 minutes before the class ends, the teacher summarizes the major 
points discussed by the students. The teacher then announces the plans for the next 
class meeting. 

Examples of Whole Class Instruct ion 

The following class offers a vivid example of whole class instruction 



Ms. Sato's third-grade math c/ass. At die upper left corner of the front chalkboard 
were two framed scripts staling the motto of the class: 

l-vcrvonc's Cjassrc iom 

If there is a good thing to do, all of us will do it together 

If there is a tiling to be enjoyed, all of us will enjoy it together 

If there is a thing that's troubling someone, all of us w ill think of what to do to- 
gether 

We all make this class belter by helping one another 
The Goals of Our ( .las s 

To he positivc/spiriied (gcuki) ami friendly to all ( aka rn kit ) 

To be cooperative, helpful, and cmpalhclic with each other 

To pay attention, listen carefully, so that one can think and speak autonomously 

To take initiative and work hard to improve 



Also directly above the chalkboard, on live oilier vertically placed banners, bung the 
descriptions of the “linger signs" which Ms. Sato's students used to exchange their 
ideas with one another. (Ms. Sato's class was unusual in using these signs.) 

1. Agreement: l agree with (name of the classmate) | picture with the pointed 
fore Huger | 

2. Question | picture with the pointed fore linger, middle linger, and third Ungers] 
ft. Don't understand | picture u ill closed hand | 

~t. Add on: I add on to [name of the classmaUTs answer/opinion | picture w ith 
the pointed forefinger and the middle fingcrl 

S. Opinion: I think (statement of one's own idea) because (reasoning behind this 
idea) | picture with open hand|. 



The class had just begun when 1 stepped into her class. Ms. Sato is in her early thir- 
ties. Her instruction is efficient and engaging. A rectangle-shaped banner was already 

placed on the blackboard, which read, if you go to buy number of caramels. 

which are 21 yen each, how much would it cost?"This problem was a review from 
the last class meeting. 



1‘irst. Kalo-kun (kun is usually added after boys' names to show affection), was asked 
to stand up and read the banncr.Thcn Ms. Sato announced. "Lei's put some numbers 
in the box 'Several students raised their hand, and Ms. Sato called on two of them. 
The first one said "nine," and the second one, "eight." 



liven this simple routine was highly stylized. These two students followed exactly 
tile same procedure w hen Ms. Sato called their names. They briskly answered. "Hai! 
(Yes!) as they stood up from their chairs, gave their answers, and sal down to signal 
the end of their response. 



Ms. Sato then asked the entire class: "When we buy one caramel which costs 21 \cn. 
w hat equation should we have?" Several students raised their hands. Ms. Sato called 
on a boy named Togo-kim who stood up and answered. AYe have one caramel which 
costs 21 yen. So it's 21 times one." As Togo-kun was about to sit down. Ms. Sato 
silently showed him her index finger pointed to the class and reminded him to ask 
everyone what he or she thought of his answer. Looking a hit embarrassed for hav - 
ing neglected to do this.Togo-kun uttered the set phrase every student used to ask 
opinions of everyone in the class, don desa kn (What do you think? ). Uvcryonc in 
the class silently raised his or her index finger, indicating they all agreed with Togo- 
kim 's answer. 



"Kvcryone seems to agree w ith Togo-kun s opinion," Ms. Sato said .Then she asked, 
“Now is there amonc who thinks they would solve this problem differently?' As she 
asked the question, she w rote on the chalkboard ' 1 X 21 "( instead of 2 1 limes 1 ). The 
equation was not appropriate because it did not follow the way the question was 

phrased (i.c.. 11 you go buy number of caramels, w hich are 21 yen each, how 

much would it cost?). Bui she wrote it purposely to test how many students under- 
stood the concept of writing the equation just as the question was phrased. She 
asked the class. Are they the same? I wrote the equation one times twenty one (in- 
stead of twenty one times one)? What do you think?" Some students showed the "I 
agree" signs, others indicated the "I have an opinion" sign. 
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Then Ms. Sato said, “Not everyone said, ‘It's okay.' I wonder why everyone die. Vi. 
Okay. Miyaka-san! (sun is added after girls' names to show affection; it is also used to 
he polite) ' Miyaka-san said, "We are supposed to figure out by what number we 
would like to multiply 21 .So to say," multi ply one by 21 doesn't sound right." Ms. 
Sato asked the whole class. "What do you think?" Then another student, Kato-san 
raised her hand and said. “If we have 21 of something that cost 1 yen.il would be 1 
times 21. but if we have the 1 thing that costs 21 yen.it would be 21 limes 1 "Ms. 
Sato said. "Very good. If something costs 1 yen and we have 21 of them, then we can 
say. I times 2 1 . Hut in this ease, as Kato Midori-san said, we have only 1 thing that 
costs 2 1 yen.' 



Then, everyone in the class chanted the equation of 21 multiplied by a single digit 
number as if they w ere trying to pound this formula into their heads. When Ms. Sato 
signaled. "Oner then the whole class responded. "21 times l "When Ms. Sato signaled. 
Two," the class responded.' "Twenty-one times two." and so forth. 



At the end of the review exercise, w hich took about X minutes. Ms. Sato finally an* 
nounccd the new topic,* Today, 1 would like to find out what kinds of numbers you 
would like to put in the box. We have put 1 through 10 in so far. I would like to see 
what else you would like to pul in it today. So. arc there any other numbers that you 
think you would like to put the box?" 



Ms. Sato told me later that site told her students in advance that they were going to 
cover the topic of two-digit numbers being multiplied by two-digit numbers ending 
with zero (e.g. 10, 20. etc.). Hut instead of announcing the day s topic herself, Ms. 

Sato lets her students stale it by having them answer the question. "Are there any 
other numbers that you think you would like to pul in the box?" She thought that by 
responding to this question, the students were motivated, engaged, and fully in- 
volved in the lessons, because it was not the teacher but llu* students who declared 
what they wanted to study. 



Several students raised their hands and told Ms. Sato that they would like to multiply 
21 with tile two-digit numbers. t0.S0.b0T0 Then Ms. Sato announced, “The num- 
bers we have already covered are 1, 2. 3, t.S.o. -.XT). and 10. Now let's compare 
these numbers and those you said you wanted to study today." 



Ms. Sato's class typifies the teaching that exists in Japanese elementary schools with 
the emphasis on siudeni-cenicredncss and exploration. Teachers rely on students as 
the primary dispensers of information, while they assume the role of discussion 
leader in helping students to discover what the most essential aspects of the infor- 
mation presented are. 
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Dealing With Individual Differences in 
Whole Class Instruction 



Whole class instruction emphasizes both unity and diversity among students. An ap- 
propriate metaphor here may he a mountain with several paths to reach its peak: 
there are several ways to get there. hut all are striving to reach the same goal As we 
shall see next. Japanese students are united in their pursuit of a single learning goal, 
hut are also encouraged to discover why each student's method for reaching that 
goal has merits and demerits of its own. We identified the following pedagogical as- 
pects as contributing to the ways individual differences are managed in whole class 
instruction 



C.idtirating "oneness" of students. Before a teacher asks students to contribute their 
unique ideas to the class, the teacher makes sure that the whole class is united in a 
single purpose. The following episode which look place at Shimogawa junior high 
school illustrates this principle. 



While visiting a math class, I noticed that the noise level became quite high as the 
students talked to each other while solving problems, hater during the interview. I 
asked the teacher if the noise ever bothered him. lie admitted that this class was a 
little hit loo loud, and explained. "Something like that would not have happened if I 
were lecturing to the whole class." He said that what bothered him more than the 
noise level in the classroom was when "students were not talking to [ hi ml hut to 
each other. That is: 

Whenever a student speaks to me I consider it a part of classroom activities, even 
if it is not directly related to my academic objective. When two students begin to 
talk to each other, they are excluding all the other students. 1 consider this a 
problem. But if they are talking to me. ! don't consider it a problem because the 
whole class can participate in their conversation. 



When I asked him for an example of this, lie told me the following episode. A few 
days before the interview, two students in his class were talking about the upcoming 
Valentine s Day. (In Japan. girls are supposed to give candy to the boys they like). He 
then told the students. "You can talk about whatever you want in my class, but what- 
ever you say here has to he shared with everyone else so that all of us know what's 
going on.” 



f ocusing on nrern^e and helow-arerage students. In whole class instruction, a 
teacher aims the lesson at an ability level no higher than that of the average student, 
so that anyone at or below this level can follow it. Japanese teachers know that such 
instruction does not meet the needs of all students, as a math teacher at Shimogawa 
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Junior High admitted, "Ideally you should be able to teach students at each level of 
ability." As with other teachers, he fell however. "that this was simply impossible in 
our system of whole class instruction" 

In order to help hclow-avcrage students, who have a harder time understanding the 
instructional materia! than average students, most teachers start with easier material 
and gradually move to more advanced materials. A teacher at Chun junior High ex- 
plained this strategy as follows: 

In class. I direct my lectures towards the students who arc at the middle. More 
importantly. 1 am trying to teach them basics (kiso), It is not always easy to leach 
in a way that the students at the bottom can understand. My goal is to make my 
lecture understandable for (! students, but then I : students fall behind. So l first 
try to teach the very basics so that even the F students can understand. (Teacher, 
Chuo Junior High) 



Sometimes, the a\eragc and below-avcrugc students understand only part of the lec- 
ture. In such cases, the teachers often teach only the basic aspects and then move on 
to the next topic. The teachers expect those who really want to understand to seek 
help individually. A teacher at Tancho Hlcmcntary School explained this point: 

W hat I am going to say may sound like a kind of excuse, but there is a course of 
study in Japan. and as I follow that. I sometimes come to materials which 1 do not 
expect my students to comprehend 100 percent. 1 would of course explain them 
first, but if the students don't understand, I just touch on them very lightly and 
move on. I think it is okay for them not to understand certain things at that lime. I 
know they will be able to understand later.so 1 don't worry about them. For ex- 
ample, the fifth-graders are learning percentages, and because it requires a kind of 
abstract thinking, they seem to have a hard time understanding it. In such a situa- 
tion, I believe that I can leach every one of my students the ver\ basic points — 1 
know they can all understand 5 out of 8 is 62.5 percent. If it is the very basic, I be- 
lieve even the students who first cannot understand will understand when they 
receive tutorial help (kobetsu sbida). Our textbooks include applied. complicated 
materials, too. So if someone asks me whether or not I can teach all of my stu- 
dents to understand things of that advanced level. I would say that I am not trying 
to do that. I believe if the students acquire the basics well, they will be able to do 
more complicated materials later on. (Teacher. Tancho Hlemcnlary School) 

Withholding assislamv far adranced students . There is no special program for 
'gifted' students in regular Japanese schools. By concentrating their levtd of instruc- 
tion on average and helow-average students. Japanese teachers have much less lime 
and energy to work with more advanced students. For the most part, the advanced 
students are expected to study on their own, as a science teacher at Mciji High 
School told me. "I believe it is more important to take care of those who are not 
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doing well. Those who arc doing well can study on (heir own if 1 i el I (hem wlial (o 
study." (Teacher, Meiji High School) x 



Teachers do not discourage able students from moving ahead on their own even dur- 
ing the classroom exercise. Advanced students often go ahead of others in the class- 
room. enabling them to spend less lime studying at home or studying other subjects: 

So sometimes the teacher will say, “If yon are finished with this. go on to the next 
page. 'The students who exeel most likely go on and even finish the next page. 
Then the teacher will say 'The next page will he your homework. ’Well, those who 
excel don't have lo worry about il because they are able to finish i! in class. In 
times like dial, the students who cannot finish and have to work on it as home- 
work will envy the students who do well. (Student, Uasu Hlcmcntary School) 



The majority of siudchi.s and parents support the lack of assistance given to ad- 
\anced students in the classroom. They understand that the goal of regular classes is 
to reduce the gap between the advanced and less advanced students, and for teach- 
ers lo neglect this responsibility would he to discriminate among students on the 
basis of differences in ability. The reason a student aiTancho Klcmenlary School fell 
that teachers spend less time with advanced students than with the average and 
below average students was as follows; 

If the teacher does more for those who are already good at studying, they will 
continue to excel. and there would he a big difference between them and the 
students who are not good at studying. However, if the teacher does something 
special for the students who don't do well, they may he able to improve them- 
selves and our class as a whole will he heller. I think that's good. If I were one of 
the students who could not study well. I would feel very had lo see my teacher 
paying attention only lo the good students. It’s favoritism. (Student. Tancho 1:1c-- 
menmrv School) 



OrcrsoctHi’ slurienfs' nifes <>/{))< / x \s\\v Japanese- teachers rely on two methods to as- 
sess the range of differences in students' mastery: exams and by overseeing students' 
rates of progress during dcskwork.Thc latter is called kiktt/t jimshi — to patrol {fmi- 
shi) while strolling among students’ desks (kikan)'' Several teachers conducted their 
kikan jtutsbi as part of "team teaching": that is. one teacher gave the lecture while 
the other one walked among students and gave individual help. One teacher at Naka 
Vocational explained the function ul' kikan j/ uisl.it : 

After I finish explaining one such topic, I go around the classroom to see how 
each student is doing. This way 1 get the sense of individual differences. If 1 pa\ 
attention lo the entire class, each student would feel that he or she is being ne- 
glected. Sometimes I don't have time to pay attention to every student in my 
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class. In that case. I go to one section of class and another section in another clay. 
(Teacher. Naka Vocational High School) 

In an example of the degree 10 which Japanese teachers are aware of each student's 
ability level and learning style, a math teacher at Shimogawa Junior High described 
the nature of differences among his students: 

Interviewer: You walked around in the class a lot today, for example, you stopped 
by one student who was sitting in the front row, and spent a long time there 
working with him. What kind of student is lie? 

Teacher: He is way behind most others. He makes problems of his own. but does 
not feel tpiite confident enough to solve them. So he was asking me. "I did it this 
way. teacher, but is it okay?" 

Interviewer: Se he was a motivated student. But he lacks confidence. 

TcacherThai's right. The only reason he's so far behind is that he can only work 
at things that are interesting to him. He cannot w ork on problems that are boring 
for him. 1 suspect that he had many such experiences in the past. 

In ter viewer: You stopped at other students. How about the big tall student who 
w as sitting in the middle? You were working with him. 

Teacher: He's at the top of the bottom one-third. I d say. He's very willing to study 
but gives up easily. He is on a roll when he's solving easy problems, but once he 
faces more difficult questions, he stops trying all together. He still takes notes, but 
he stops trying to understand. 

Interviewer: Who else did you stop by? 

Teacher: You saw me stop by the student who was sitting on the second row on 
the very right, right next to the hallway. He is one of those who are barely follow- 
ing me in class I don't think he has quite mastered the multiplication chart yet 
Today 1 simply had him copy questions and answers from the exercise book, lie 
lacks confidence in solving math problems to such a degree that he does not 
think even I could help. I’d tell him. "To solve this problem, you have to do this 
and that." but he goes. "No. teacher. I don't understand "You see. he has his pride 
(or sense of dignity in front of his classmates), too. That's w hy he doesn't show 
much interest when I'm working with the entire class. But when I go to him indi- 
vidually, he asks questions. 

Intcn icwcnYou also stopped at this big boy w ho was working with the girl in 
front of him. 

Teaeher:That's right. The boy answered the question given by the girl incorrectly, 
but didn't know that, so they wanted me to tell them if his answer was correct. 
Then there were these two on the fifth row One of them is one of my best stu- 
dents (.si Irakli hnutn ni dekirit ). The boy w ho was working with him w as try* 
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mg to outsmart him. and was trying to come up with a more difficult solution 
than his, hut neither could answer this problem. That's why they called me. There 
was also this student on the sixth row. lie's really good at math but very quiet, 
lie's able to solve problems, but does not seem to be good at making questions 
or challenging questions that involve application. Ik* can solve about 80 percent 
of the problems we do in class, but when these problems become more ad- 
vanced, he can't. Thai was what was happening today. When I happened to walk 
by him. he was hat ing trouble solving the problem. 



One important goal of kikan jnnshi is to provide assistance for indiv idual students 
having difficulty understanding or solving the assigned problems. As a math teacher 
at Midori Junior High explained, i d go around the class, and if I find someone who's 
having trouble. I'd offer a him. I'd give able students smaller hints, and less able stu- 
dents bigger hints. A math teacher at Anna High School also explained: 

1 make sure that my students understand my lesson by walking around the class- 
room and checking the students' notebooks. If I feel they arc having a hard time, 
l explain the problem again and tell them to solve similar problems. W hen 1 think 
at least 80 percent of them understand, 1 move on to the next lesson. (Teacher. 
Anita High School) 



Solring a problem together In whole class instruction. all students try to solve or 
understand a single problem together. The chief purpose of the collective effort is 
not to find the correct answer. Instead, it is to discuss as many ways to solve a prob- 
lem as possible, along with the thought processes involved in each. Japanese teach 
ers believe thinking through many ways to solve a problem is the most effective 
means of arriv ing at a deeper understanding of a concept. 



Ms. Sato's use of hand signals represents perhaps the most systematic effort to inte- 
grate different opinions of students in the exploration of a single problem. Also in 
Mr. Tanaka's class, the whole class was involved in discovering the ways a human egg 
transformed itself into a fetus for the entire class hour. Mr. Tanaka justified this teach- 
ing method as follows: 

There is only one answer to what we were trying to find out today. That is. there 
is only one answer to questions like "when do a baby's hands and legs develop?" 
and "when do a baby’s eyes develop?' However, children come up with all differ- 
ent kinds of answers. So by comparing their answers, they will be aware of the 
fact that there arc different v\ays of thinking. Your way of thinking is not the only 
way, and you have to learn to accept that. By realizing that, they will he led to 
wonder and question. They would say. "I have been thinking like this, but some- 
one else has a different opinion. Why is that? Maybe 1 should try to look at it from 
a different angle. I should think it ov er. I should investigate." Like today everyone 
knew that a baby’s life begins with a small egg and grows inside a mother's 
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womb, but when I asked diem to draw a picture of how the baby develops, they 
had a hard lime. Often children think they know everythin}*, especially those 
who are interested in studying and might have read some books and feel that 
they can explain about the development of the fetus on t heir own. But tile reality 
is that even such students have a hard time if they are asked to draw pictures. 
Yes. it is true that they have seen it in books, but seeing is different from under- 
standing, and the truth is they have not yet understood even though they 
thought they did. It is very important to challenge children and break their belief 
that they know everything. We have to let them question whether or not they re- 
ally have a complete understanding of that particular subject. Of course, those 
who don’t understand from the beginning are -'kav, because they, listening to dif- 
ferent answers or opinions, will be amazed and fascinated. But the children who 
think they know and understand must be challenged and stimulated. Then they 
can become motivated. Otherwise, they would simply say. "Oh. I already know 
that .so 1 don't have to study." 



Strategically concealing the correct answer. One effective way to help students en- 
gage in thinking about various ways to solve a problem is deliberately to conceal the 
right answer from them. It is believed to he helpful to all students if they hear the va- 
riety of explanations that are offered and, in the end, to hear why some were more 
effective than others. In a math class at Midori, for example, the teacher asked stu- 
dents how many ways there were to unfold a cube. The correct answer is II. But 
one of two students who announced his answer to the class said that there were 12 
ways, flic teacher did not tell the class that this was the wrong answer. Instead.be 
told the class, "Let's find out if there are indeed 12 ways to unfold the cube as |thc 
student’s namej told us” He explained the reason why he did not give away the right 
answer as follows: 

It s important for students to think. I know that if I explain what 's in the text- 
book. nearly all students in this school will understand. But if I do that, much of 
their attention and energy will be spent on simply memorizing my explanation. I 
don't think this is desirable. Instead. I will present them with a question and first 
ask them to write down whatever comes across their minds, and start from 
there, so that they actually have to think in order to come up with a solution. 



This teacher not only concealed the right answer from his students, he also took ad- 
vantage of being given the incorrect answer by one student to make other students 
think. As is the case with most other Japanese teachers, he did not consider it an act 
of manipulation. Rather, he said it was a very effective way of teaching, and if he did 
not capitalize on students' errors, he would miss many golden opportunities and end 
up saying what the textbook was saying. 
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Japanese teachers pri/.c variations in ability in their classrooms because they natu- 
rally provide pedagogically beneficial errors of this type. They do not worry, how- 
ever, that disclosing students mistakes to the rest of (he class might hurt their sell-es- 
teem. Several reasons for this lack of concern were described in our interviews with 
teachers and apparent in our observation of classrooms, hirst, Japanese teachers con- 
sciously work to build a trusting and non-threatening atmosphere in the classroom. 
They call on students with wrong answers more often than those with right an- 
swers. and the teachers reinforce the students’ willingness to participate by an- 
nouncing that they are making an important contribution to the rest of the class. 
Teachers also reprimand those who tease students who give wrong answers. Sec- 
ond. Japanese teachers study each student's personality carefully. so that they are 
generally able to judge which students are more likely to feel hurl than others. They 
use particular caution when allowing sensitive students to give the wrong answers, 
finally, many Japanese teachers simply do not make the association between using a 
student's wrong answer and damaging the student ’s self-esteem. Mr. Tanaka, for ex 
ample, was surprised when I suggested that the use of a wrong answer might have a 
negative effect on a student's self-esteem. He Hally denied such a possibility: 

No. not at all. I think what we have here is the matter of what we call cognitive 
disharmony— that is, you think you understood something, but when you put 
that knowledge with .something else you understood, they cause some kind of 
conflict. You thought you understood. Inti you did not. There is room for you to 
learn more so you can find value in studying more. Self-esteem \\ ill he damaged? 
That has nothing to do with this. I have never thought like that! 



Some students said that they feel nervous when lhc\ are sharing an answer with the 
whole class without knowing if it is the right answer. Most of them also said, how- 
ever, that the benefit of learning front sharing their answer overrides such a Icar. 
Three students at Tancho Hlcmenlary School, for example, explained the benefit of 
learning front not immediately knowing the correct answer: 

Student A: Instead of simpK giving the answers away, my teacher gives lots of 
hints. If the students still don’t understand, the teacher gives even a bigger hint 
than he did first — the teacher may tell them to use a certain equation, but also 
tells the students that it is up to them to complete the problem. I think such a 
w ay of teaching is good because we still have a chance to think on our own. 

Student li: Sometimes u.y teacher walks around and cheeks how each student is 
doing. At that time, the teacher often says that those who are finished can help 
their neighbors who are having a hard time. The teacher also goes to the .students 
w ho don’t understand and leaches (gives hints to) them there. 1 would say evcr\- 
tine can come to understand math by receiving such help from the teacher or 
classmates 
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Interviewer: So the teacher doesn't give you the answers? 

Student B: No, if the teacher just gives away the answers, it does not do any good 
to the students because it is not going to he their own know ledge. In order to let 
us acquire the ability to think on our own, the teacher gives hints, not answers. 

Student C: My teacher is just like |Student B‘s teacher) — w alks around and 
checks each student; encourages us to help one another and gives hints. I think 
the way my teacher teaches is good. 



In sum. during the elementary and junior high school years, Japanese education encour- 
ages some types of individual differences in the classroom. After the end of compulsory 
education, however, students are sorted hy ability between and within schools. 



Tracking and 
High School Education 



At the end of junior high school. Japan esc children enter the second phase of their 
socialization in the education system: the lion-compulsory high school years. Starting 
in high school. Japanese students are tracked into various schools with various acad- 
emic rankings. Students are also tracked by ability or by educational goals into differ- 
ent classes w ithin a school. 



Whereas the goal of Japanese elementary and junior high schools is education of the 
whole person, the central focus of Japanese high schools is career education, either 
preparing students for higher education or for post-high school employment. This 
transition from junior high to high school education is epitomized by the way class- 
rooms are structured in the two systems. In elementary and junior high schools, a 
Japanese class consists of a mixture of students with diverse abilities and varying so- 
cioeconomic backgrounds. During these years students are encouraged to discover 
and share varied wa\ s of solving problems. In high school, where students are sorted 
into different schools according to their levels of academic achievement, students 
within each school cover a narrow range of academic ability. 



One way to understand how the tracking system works is to study its terminology. 
To stratify students by entrance exam scores is called son-ka. usually translated as 
stratification but literally means "layer" (soft means "layer" Av/ means* to make ). The 
distance betw een one layer (son) to another is called ktifcnsa (the gap). and placing 
one school above another is called jorvtsu (to rank order). Perhaps the most wiclch 
used w ord to describe the stratification system is wagiri. which refers to dividing 
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and stack-, .y. students inio u single academic totem pole according lo iheir enirance 
exam scores. 

Ability Ranking Inside a School 

Many high schools also lane' students into different tracks, with the most common 
pattern being the division between the "science” and “liberal arts ' tracks. \\ i thin 
each lane, students many he further stratified to different classes on the basis ol 
their shujukudo. 

by official definition, neither dividing students into lanes or ranking them according 
lo ability is based on students' innate ability. Rather, the former is based on their ex- 
pressed interests, particularly in relationship lo their prospective major in university, 
while the latter is based on abttjitkudo. which is a measure of how much a student 
achieved academically in the past. As one high school teacher cautioned us. placing 
students into lanes was "not about ability but about courses." 



in general, the liberal arts track attracts lower-achieving students in math and sci- 
ence, whereas the science track attracts lower-achieving students in Japanese and 
English. Nevertheless, the very use of the term sbttjukudo niinimiz.es the implication 
that students arc assigned to different classes by their ability. Students in higher 
tracks seemed more likely to be regarded as gambattoru , "working hard," than aUnu- 
ttgaii. "smart." 

Tide Transition to High School 

Teachers lend lo be most concerned with the match between students and high 
school; they believed that the right match produces the greatest chances of a slu 
dent's succeeding during and after the high schoo' rs. Parents and students. on the 

other hand, were most concerned with the rankir. (d by the various high schools 



Many junior high school teachers expressed their concern for students' lives during 
high school and after their graduation, especially in how well they will do in univer- 
sity enirance exams. One teacher summarized his approach to student counseling as 
“knowing what a student hopes to become in the future and working backward 
from there." (Teacher. Shiniogawa Junior High) 

We start from the student's future plan The most crucial thing is whether or not 
a student is planning to go to college. If so, they must go to the academic track. If 
on the other hand, they do not plan lo go to college, but plan to work after grad- 
uating from high school. lhc\ would probably like to learn practical trade skills. 
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So it may be better for them to go to an industrial or eommerciul seliool and get 
a eertifieate there. That way, they will have a better eliance of getting a job after 
high sehool beeau.se vocational schools also maintain close lies with employers 
looking for high sehool graduates . . . If they are going to college, they have to 
choose between going to a public or a private school .... Private schools in- 
volve paying tuition and therefore cost more. Hut many of them are associated 
with colleges, so most of these high school students are automatically admitted 
to these universities by recommendation, whereas those who are coming from 
public high schools have to take regular entrance exams. 



Junior high schools also have school-wide programs to help students learn about the 
high sehool to which they should apply.Thcsc programs are oriented toward educat- 
ing students and parents about what students may want to do in the future and in- 
forming them about the steps they need to take to reach these goals. First, in a “sur- 
vey project." first-year students ask their parents about their jobs, the tasks and 
responsibilities involved, and how they like or do not like their ow n jobs. They share 
their reports with the class. After this, the homeroom teachers inform their students 
about the types of jobs that are available, using actual data collected by students, and 
explain what it is they must do to obtain some of these jobs. Second, in a 'general 
orientation" meeting, parents gather at the school auditorium and are informed of 
specific procedures involved in the high school entrance exam .They are advised 
“not to think of school names alone, hut to think which school is most appropriate 
for their children's ability and interests." (Teacher. Shimogawa Junior High) Despite 
such warning, this teacher lamented: 

some students would apply to schools beyond their ability, soleh because of the 
name of the school. Asa result. the students fail to keep up with the high 
school's standards and in so doing, fail to prepare themselves for university en- 
trance exams. (Teacher. Shimogawa Junior High) 



While teachers stress the importance ol the right match betw een a student and the 
high sehool selected, parents and students weigh an additional f tor very carefully: 
students should not apply to schools that enroll students below their own level of 
ahility.lt was our general impression that many students simply take the homeroom 
teacher s and counselor's advice about the appropriate schools. However, another 
important piece of information many students relied upon was the jukt/'s knowl- 
edge of which sehool they are capable of being accepted into on the basis of their 
hensdcbi. Many high sehool students testified to the accuracy of t lie Jnk/f 's informa- 
tion. saying that their choice of high school was significantly affected by them. 
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Attitudes About Tracking 

What do Japanese students feel about tracking? Given the enormous effect it will 
have on their future life, one would expect to hear heated debates about the pros 
and eons of tracking.' This, however, is not the case. Most Japanese students accept 
tile tracking system: they describe the system as being neither good nor bad, but it 
just is the way it is. An opinion of one high school teacher, who grew up with the 
current, post war tracking system, exemplified this attitude: 

Personally, l don't feel like rocking the boat at this stage. I've lived in this society 
for so long that now 1 don't think about doing anything about it. lake everyone 
else. 1 just say, let it hc.‘ (Teacher Meiji High School) 



Generally speaking, the Japanese attitude toward issues of education is more practi- 
cal than ideological, an attitude well exemplified in regard to tracking. Instead of ar- 
guing how the tracking system benefits or alienates certain segments of the popula- 
tion, the Japanese emphasize that tracking is the rule that everyone must follow in 
Japanese society. Even a parent in llasu Elementary School. a school in a working 
class neighborhood that is known to be highly progressive, had this to say about 
tracking: 

Tracking is a good tiling because by the time students enter high school, they all 
should know what they like and what they want to do in the future. So they 
should go separate ways and not stick together as in elementary school. (Parent. 
Hasu Elementary School) 

As is the case with their teachers and parents, the vast majority of Japanese students 
have already internalized the necessity and legitimacy of tracking by the time they 
reach junior high school, below are two examples: 

Ninth grade student (female): 1 think it is quite okay. This may sound conflicting 
to what I said earlier (i.e., students should not he grouped acct rding to ability in- 
side a class|.but 1 think there are students who can study well and those who 
cannot. So it is good that everyone **an go to a high .school that suits them. Once 
you get into a particular level of high school by passing the cm ranee exams, you 
w ill he among the students who are at the same level as you arc. That means 
everyone is standing at the same start line, and on have as much chance as oth- 
ers in the seiiool to excel. It is a new beginning lor ns. I think, so it's good. 

Seventh grade student (female): Of course it is good. Because there are different 
levels of high school, we can set our goals and work hard toward those goals. 
And for those who are at the bottom of their grade. I feel exactly the same as 
Kato-scnpai. Comparing themselves to good students. they may alw ays have to 
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deal with a kind of inferiority complex and lo.se their willingness to study Inn 
when they go to high school and are with students who are at the same level, 
they don't have to feel ihe\ are the only ones who cannot study well. They may 
even begin to show more willingness to study 



As we shall see nexl.it is during the high school years more than during the years of 
elementary and junior high schools that young Japanese polish their more special- 
ized skills. W ith diversity reduced to a large degree within the classroom and school, 
high school students show more focused, career-oriented commitment in their acad- 
emic pursuits. 



High School Instruction 



I'nlikc their elementary and junior high school counterparts. Japanese high school 
teachers lecture and students listen: students attempt to solve practice problems and 
teachers explain the ways to solve them. There is little or no extended exploration 
and discussion of the concepts and ideas that characterize Japanese clenicnlan and 
junior high school education. 



High school instruction in Japan, compared to instruction at earlier grades, focuses 
more strongly on textbooks and teachers as primary sources of information. As one 
high school teacher testilied:"ln high school, we almost always use whole class in- 
struction w ithout group work. When the content is very difficult, students discuss it 
with their neighbors, hut that's as far as our group discussion goes." (Teacher. Kita 
High School) Lessons from an I lth-gradc biology class and a lOtb-grade math class 
provide t\pical examples. 

An Eleventh Grade Biology » Class 

The topic of this lecture as indicated In the textbook was Research oil Organisms 
and the Hnviron merit: \\ ’aicr." The class involved some student participation as a form 
of lab work. Lhe class followed the teacher's directions; students listened, did w hat 
the teacher said, and expressed few opinions of their own. Tile class consisted of the 
following basic segments. 



Alter being greeted by students' bow. Mr. Suzuki, the teacher, introduced (he topic ol 
the da\ by making reference to the w ater shortage the\ were facing in the area, lie 
asked students w In some areas ha\c restrictions oil the use of w aicr w bile others 



do not. Ik- suggested that they should pay attention to the source of water without 
giving specific answers. 

For the next 13 minutes, the class conducted an experiment. '['lie teacher prepared 
two kinds of water to taste: commercial spring water and tap water. Noth types of 
water w ere contained in plastic bottle.-*, and students were asked to taste both kinds 
of water and determine which was which. After this they w ere to put some chemical 
in the one they thought was tap water to test whether it really was tap water. Mr. 
Suzuki instructed the class to compare the color, smell, and the taste of the water. 

For the next 30 minutes, the class discussed, under the guidance of the teacher, what 
they found in the experiment. Mr. Suzuki distributed a handout and a booklet that he 
prepared himself that explained how drinking water is purified. Then he went over 
the results of the experiment. The tap water turned blue after the chemicals were 
added. He explained why it came out blue and how the drinking water had been 
processed from the source water — he actually obtained some source water that 
morning to show how it differed from drinking water. Then he went hack to the dis- 
cussion of water restriction in the area. In the school s area, there is little water re- 
striction because a water source is nearby. I'sing this example, he pointed out how 
environmental resources can affect our daily lives. He urged the class to go hack to 
the articles that were included in the booklet and to consider the intricate relation- 
ship between the convenience of our daily life and the stale of the natural environ- 
ment. With this concluding remark, he introduced the next class's topic and the class 
ended. 

A Tenth Grade Math Class 

After t he greeting. Mr. llori reviewed the material covered in the last class: three 
equations for a line, a circle. and a parabola. Then lu- announced the topic of the da\ : 
corresponding inequalities such as Jx-.3y+6>(). lie wrote two more sample questions 
on the chalkboard, and students wrote them down. 

Alter a lew minutes, Mr. llori demonstrated how to solve the first problem in detail. 
Then students tried to solve the other two problems in the way the teacher solved 
the first. During this scatwork. the teacher went around the classroom surveying the 
students' progress. 

When most of the class had finished solving the two problems. Mr. llori introduced a 
formula, such as y>f(x).that can be applied to other inequalities. By replacing x with 
actual numbers, he indicated the y area that is covered by the formula. Then he ex- 
plained which side of t lie line (alien e or below) was indic ated b\ the formula. 
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Students worked with the inequality by themselves 10 find out which areas were indi- 
cated by inequalities. Liter. Mr. Mori asked several students to demonstrate their an- 
swers on the board. I !e went til rough them and cheeked key points with yellow chalk. 
To eon firm their answers, especially to assure that they have marked the right side (up 
or down) of the area, he suggests that they find the value of y when x=(). If the y salm- 
is situated in the area they indicated. then they have marked the right area. 



Toward the end of the c lass. Mr. I fori went over tile lesson briefly and emphasized 
several key points to remember. Then .he introduced tile content of tile next class, 
lie asked if the c lass had any questions about lodavs lesson, and ended the c lass. 

Betweendass Variation at High School 

Some high school classes are not lively; students lack motivation and teachers hareh 
keep them focused on the lecture. Suc h was the ease at the lower-level math class 
for students in the liberal arts track at Anita. Since these students are not required to 
lake math for their college entrance exams, mam understandably lack motivation. 
This class remained noisy even after I stepped in with the vice principal. Some stu- 
dents in the back of the room continued to have personal conversations unrelated 
to the teacher s lecture. The teacher siiltph lectured, with his text book in his hand, 
and tried to ignore (lie students’ off-task behaviors as much as possible When the 
noise level became so high that lie could no longer lecture, be shouted to the dis- 
ruptive students,'' lie quiet. Don't talk about useless tilings' " 



The advanced math class at Anita bad a totally different atmosphere. All students 
were totally involved in the lecture; there were no disruptive behaviors; the teacher 
lectured much of the time; and students look notes and solved practice problems 
quietly. Other high sc hool classes fail somew here between these two classes in 
terms of the level of student attention and the cooperative spirit that characterize 
the teacher and students. 



The High School Experience 



The experiences in high school reflect the stratification that occurs on entrv to high 
school. At this level. Japanese students have more freedom to explore individual 
si\les.bin individual expression is still tightly linked with school atmosphere. 
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Autonomy and Freedom in the High Track School 



Mciji is not unique among many high-level schools in its outward lack of emphasis 
on academic matters. Academic high schools with a strong academic tradition can 
downplay academics because, as one teacher explained:"!!! good schools, students 
study without being told, so we don't have to push them to study" (Teacher, Mciji 
High School) Students in the high track schools are granted a great deal of freedom 
and autonomy but are encouraged to participate in non-academic experiences that 
"build character" 

In accordance with its motto of 'balanced education,” for example, Mciji encourages 
students simply to enjoy their youth. At the top of the school catalogue, one sees a 
message, boldly painted with a Japanese brush , seishiui a ikini ," Live your youthful 
days!" Mciji students do enjoy their school life: one survey indicated Mciji as the 
most popular school in Naka city. Not surprisingly, one teacher described Mciji stu- 
dents as "growing up straight and tall "(snkn s/tktt la sod a He ini ) as the Japanese 
words "side/i suki / ' here indicate plants growing up with proper nourishment and 
adequate protection. 

Paternalism and Apprenticeship in a 
Loiv Track School 

Schools in the lower tracks such as Naka Vocational thrive on the non-academic, the 
w et" side of education to keep students in school (Lewis. 1 9%). (The Hnglish word 
"wet” is used in Japanese to indicate the warm and affectionate — as opposed to im- 
personal and rational — individual characters and human relationships). More specifi- 
cally, we found teachers at Naka to be paternalistic, and students, as the Japanese say. 
s undo, (cooperative in spirit and obedient in action). 



Naka teachers take seriously their role of helping students to graduate. This commit- 
ment on the part of teachers is reminiscent of the traditional master-apprentice rela- 
tionship. One way the teachers assume this responsibility is to play the “big-brother ' 
role of benevolent superordinate. Teachers make sure that they stand “above" stu- 
dents, but at the same time they are remarkably sensitive to the emotional, as well as 
the academic, needs of their students. 

The type of language Naka Vocational teachers use is often coarse and earthy. During 
my visit to Mr. S's math class. I was reminded of a lather-like figure in a traditional 
Japanese family who is known to admonish his children harshly should they act im- 
properly in front of a guest (e.g, forgetting to use polite language). At the beginning 
of the class, he announced to his class, “Listen up boys! Me have a guest who came 
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all the* wav from (Ik* l : ni(ccl Stales. I .cl's work together so that we ean show him the 
best in us!" None of the students appeared to (eel that Mr. S w as exaggerating the im 
portanee of the matter sinc e all students eondueted themselves extremely well. 



Much of N'aka leat hers leaching philosophy and praetiee evolve around being an 
exemplary se/i/xu' (teaeher and mentor). A science teacher indicated: 

If students are motivated to learn, if they want to learn because they want to get 
a good job in the future and so on. I would love to teach them as a scnfxii be- 
cause teaching is a human endeavor, you must have this type of relationship to 
begin with. Otherwise you cannot teac h I'm not teaching to a thing, therefore, 
human relationships play a very important role here, lor one, I try not to hurt my 
students' feelings because when their feelings are hurt they become loo reluc- 
tant and react negatively to studying. 



being an effective Naka Vocational teaeher. how ever, requires more titan being a 
morally exemplan and emotionally nurturing figure: teachers have to demonstrate 
their care for students by making sure that they graduate. One math teacher explained: 

This year, 1 am not a homeroom teaeher. hut from a point of a homeroom 
teaeher, it is-verv sad to see students leaving or dropping out. Hven though I am 
not a homeroom teacher. I think 1 w ill regret if I let the students quit school 
without offering any help. If I I r\ helping them. and still find that (hey. them- 
selves, do not want to Much, then l led I ean succumb to such a regrettable out- 
come* — that is. students leaving Naka. There may he students who are actually 
seeking my help, hut because they do not know how to express their need. I may 
not notice them. I believe that students who really want to graduate from high 
school will work hard, and for those stude nts I feel obligated to clo something. So 
instead of waiting for the students to come to me, I go to them and tell them to 
stay alter school. 



Students do believe that teachers c are about litem and are both willing and capable 
of helping them. In the group interview at Naka Vocational, the first student said 
their teachers w ere* "always thinking about each student. "The second student re- 
sponded by saying.' They arc enthusiastic. They give* us good advice and positive 
comments like ‘Keep up your good work! Mm ean go to college Such words make a 
world of difference to me." The third student also praised his teachers, sav ing: 'Many 
teachers at this school seem willing to w alk mile s in my shoes. They put themselves 
to our level almost to the point of being my friends This and other interview s with 
Naka Vocational students suggest that they are grateful to have teachers vv ho care, 
rather than being resentful about being in low-track vocational schools. While stu 
dents' levels of academic achievement may he* considerably low er than (hose in 
higher track schools such as Meiji and Arata. the students displaced remarkable vv ill 
ingness and desire to succeed in a non-academic high school 




“Mid-slice Crisis ” at the Middle Track School 

Differences in ilic level of ability among students appeared much higher in the mid- 
level high school than among (heir high and low track counterparts. Anna epito- 
mizes this "mid-slice school phenomenon — as its school counselor explained: 

This school is about the average in this prefecture. Schools that arc placed in the 
middle (academic level) have students of different academic levels, and thus the 
individual differences are very noticeable. Schools that are at the top. as well as 
bottom, tend to have pretty much the same level of students. Math is the subject 
in which such individual differences become most apparent. So we are dividing 
our students into different classes according to shttjukutlo , because there are stu- 
dents who need to study math for college entrance exams anti those who don't. 
We do such grouping for every major subject, but especially for math and English 



Being a newly-founded school in an area recently converted from an industrial 
neighborhood to a residential arca.Arata epitomizes what it lakes to become a sb/n- 
sctsu ko (newly-built school). Being only 10 tears old, Anna has no history to build 
upon in comparison to Meiji. !t is in the process of making one and for most new 
schools like Arala. the reputation improves as the number of students they send to 
prestigious universities incrcascs.Thc school’s activities appear to be singularly fo- 
cused on this goal: the one and only motto of this school is nobastt ("to improve"). 



Arata’s counselor emphasized the value of having divergent tracks for students: 

Being well rounded will no longer mean much in Japan. It will stand in the way 
of students expressing their strengths; The students who are good at math should 
strengthen that ability. and those who are not good at math should do the same 
in other subjects. 



At a teachers’ meeting at Anita, however, teachers openly discussed their ambivalent 
feelings toward ability grouping, (dearly, ability grouping interferes with their sense 
of "fairness” for students. One teacher complained that the term sbujukudo itself is a 
vague concept :“Tcachcrs are told to divide students by s'iwjnkuc/o. But is sbih 
jukttdo their exam scores, grades, willingness to study' I'm very confused here. l-vcn 
in classes grouped by ability, we still have ability differences because some students 
study harder than others ‘The second teacher responded by saying. “In order to 
group students by ability, we relv on our regular exams. But when the lop classes 
and the bottom classes arc covering totally different subjects, wc have no way of 
comparing the students' ability because they can't lake an exam on the same sub- 
ject.” All teachers agreed in the end that there is not much a new school such as 
Arala can do about iracking.becausc in order to survive it has to attract students of 
high quality. and to do so. it has to send more and more students to good universi- 
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tics. The* teachers acknowledged that it is difficult to handle lower-level students 
who have little chance of getting into prestigious universities. 



Societal Responses to the 
Stratification System 



The vast majority of the Japanese criticize the system of entrance examinations. 

They argue that the current “slicing (intg/riY' system measures human worth in 
terms of scores (boisad.n) and ignores the unique ability and potential of each stu- 
dent. The Ministry of l-ducation conducted major reforms in 1989 aimed at easing 
the examination race (jifk.cn senso) by the implementation of 'mdividualizcd" educa- 
tion. Overall, we found parents and students liked the idea of the Ministry's reform. 

In the mean time, they are reluctant to go along with it because doing so reduces 
the chances of students going to better universities. 

Ministry of Education's Reform 

The reform was designed to give secondary students more flexibility and long-term 
opportunities (sbngaf kyoikit) for seeking or pursuing higher education. There are 
roughly three areas to which this reform is addressed: high school education. - ' exami- 
nation wars "and continuing education, first, the ministry has suggested that the ex- 
amination process is too rigid and needs to he more flexible to account for students' 
individual differences. Second, they feel that the current "examination war "(juken 
sen so) encourages students of all levels to study in order to get high exam scores, 
while neglecting their individuality and non-academic strengths (e.g.. artistic origi- 
nality) and weaknesses (e.g.. social immaturity). Instead, the Ministry has discussed 
the possibility of easing the examination race by adopting multiple and even non- 
academic means of evaluating students* abilities such as putting more weight on 
(I PA. interviews, essays, or extracurricular activities, finally, the current system gives 
few chances to high school dropouts and to adults past the college graduation age 
to continue their education. The Ministry lias now encouraged a life-long opportuni- 
ties program designed to give people of all ages and all academic backgrounds op- 
portunities to continue education or re-enter schools. 

Parents' and Students' Responses to the Reform 

Japanese parents and students find it ideologically compelling to criticize their cur- 
rent education system, but at the same lime they find it personally and pragmatically 
unwise to give up competing, lest they he left behind in the examination race. As a 



result, parents and students hold on to the perception that entering highly ranked 
high schools and universities, regardless of the content and quality of the education 
provided, offers students the best chances for success in life. For example, a mother 
whose daughter just entered a university challenged the criticism that many stu- 
dents would go to colleges for the school name alone: 

Mot her: Once we had an exchange student from China who went to a Japanese 
university, lie said, "The Japanese are funny people. They stud)' so hard to get into 
university. But once they do. they completely goof off." Looking at my own 
daughter. I fell how true that was. 

Interviewer: l Urn* do you feel about that? 

Mother: Well, I say. I am going to send my child to college anyway. 

InlerviewerW in do you think so? 

Mother: When a girl is trying to get married, the first thing people ask is her level 
of education. They ask. "Was it a 4-ye.ir college? Women’s college? Which college?” 
and so forth. I know it s parental ego or vanity — you can call it whatever you 
want to. Hut that’s just how 1 feel. I feel it’s my responsibility to send my child to 
a university that she won’t be embarrassed by when she mentions its name. My 
daughter said she wanted to major in religious studies at college. When we (par- 
ents) asked why. she said she didn’t know.That s okay by us. I’m not embarrassed 
to admit that we want her to get the diploma from that college and bring hack 
the name of the school with her when she graduates. 



Supplementary Education 

Juku are designed to complement the Japanese public school system, as an adminis- 
trator of one of Japan’s largest jukus explained. He boasted that his company had 
what it takes to replace regular schools with its ample money and teaching staff. 
"But if we do that,” he explained, "we no longer are juku. We become a regular 
school and have to compete with other juku .To be a juku, you have to do what it is 
meant to do — support regular schools.’ 

As his remark indicates. Japanese schools produce a large number of students who 
find instruction in regular schools too easy, difficult. or not tailored to their individ- 
ual needs. For them, there are two major forms of supplementary education:///^// 
and supplementary classes called bosl.w within regular schools. 
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Hoshu 



Japanese schools often provide some form of suppieinenlary classes. By definition. 
hoshu are given by regular teachers and typically are offered in the morning before 
the regular classes or after school. Most hoshu are free, and whoever wants to at- 
tend can attend. Hoshu take somewhat different forms in elementary, middle, and 
high schools. 



Hoshu plays a very minimal role during elementary school in dealing with differ- 
ences in students' rate of progress. Teachers try to provide help to children having 
difficulties as much as possible in the regular classroom. Elementary school teachers 
are also reluctant to offer hoshu for fear that the extra emphasis placed on acade- 
mics hampers the basic goal of educating the whole person. As one teacher ex- 
plained: 1 don't want to give hoshu, if possible, because 1 want children to go home 
and play after school.'The same teacher also explained: '! make sure that I'm avail- 
able to students. 1 tell my students, if you want to see me after school, you can.' hut 1 
don't make that mandatory;' 



Junior high sclioJ teachers rely much more heavily on hr/shu.'Yhc more advanced 
course materials and the need to prepare the third-year students for entrance exams 
necessitate this change. In junior high school, hoshu are given alter school in a 
teacher's room immediately before or after regularly scheduled exams (i.e.. mid-term 
and final). Attendance is voluntary before the exam, and mandatory after the exam 
for those who failed it. 



Most hoshu classes are not divided by abiiity.As a math teacher in Midori explained 
the diversity does not always pose a problem because "good students know what 
they don’t know and how to ask questions. Most of them leave quickly, and I'm left 
with slower students with whom 1 spend a lot of limc.'Although teachers require 
students who fail an exam to attend hoshu , they cover material students can easily 
understand and then use that material in subsequent make-up exams so that these 
students can pass the course. 



In academic high schools, on the other hand, hoshu are geared toward both those 
who are failing and those who wish to do well in college entrance exams. In the 
case of vocational schools, they are important for job certification exams. At Naka Vo- 
cational, for example, teachers often ask failing students to sec them and receive 
hoshu because "many students do not conic unless they arc told to "(Teacher. Naka 
Vocational High School) At Mciji./.fo,s7w arc mandatory for anyone who scores below 
half the average score in any given exam in a course. Should these students fail the 
subsequent makeup exams, which are based on the materials covered in hoshu and 




urc slightly easier than regular exams, they must repeal the grade h is very rare, but 
sometimes a lew students do repeal a grade at Meiji. 



In addition, all high sehools in our sample have sehool wide bnsbu direeted toward 
eollege entrance or job certificate exams. At Naka Tech, anyone who plans to take a 
certificate exam ean ask a teacher to give him a bnsbu. School wide bnsbu at A rata 
probably represent the most common pattern. During the first year, bosh it are of- 
fered in the major . subject areas of math, . science. Japanese, and English. During the* 
second year, separate classes are offered for the liberal arts anti science majors, hi 
each bnsbu class, students are divided by ability on the basis of teachers' evaluations 
of ’students* performances on classroom exams. Slimmer bosbu are also offered to 
second- and third-year students, flic course covers major subject areas of eollege en- 
trance exams such as English, mathematics, and science. Because tuition is low many 
students lake advantage of these courses. 

Juku 

As noted in other chapters, there is a wide range o \ juku that meet varied needs. 
These include fasi-irack. sbinguku juku and supplementary, remedial bnsbu juku . 



Kauai Juku. Kawai is a multi-functional school w ith about -tO.(KK) students going to 
its post-high school preparatory school ( ynbikn ) division nationwide, (it), 000 to the 
high school division. 10. 000 to the middle and elementary school divisions, and 
10.000 to the vocational and preschool divisions. As indicated by these numbers, the 
main patrons of a large-scale // tku such as Kawai arc high school students. Most of 
them are either top students from average sehools or students from top schools. 
These students feel that instruction given at their regular schools is not adequately 
preparing them for the college entrance exams. 



The Kawai./// Aw of Naka City is a large, modern, bright building that appears more 
like a popular shopping mall than a iypiealjapane.se school .TJic students are dressed 
in neat school clothes and appear to he focused on studying. Kawai./////// is a 
preparatory school (sbiut>uku juku ) for able students from all areas of Naka ( lily 
who are planping to take eollege entrance examinations. Seeing these teens comers- 
ing with laughter in the hallways gives no image of a juku being a hangout for 
''hookworms.” 



large-scale juku like Kauai are perhaps the only academic institutions in Japan that 
are both designed to and capable of providing support lor last-track students whose 
academic potential is not met by regular schools. 
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One administrator of kawai/z/Av/ told me. for example, wh at academic success en- 
tails in Japan and why admission to an outstanding university is so important: 

Wh; t education gives is an insurance policy. Going to Tokyo University is like 
having paid the largest possible premium in life. No matter what happens in your 
life, chances are you will lead a disaster-free life. But this doesn’t mean you are 
going to make your wildest dreams come true. 



The administrator acknowledged that there was no room for a wild card in Japan. To 
the Japanese, providing special treatment to an individual neglects the Japanese real- 
ity, in which being different from others often entails being left out, or worse still, 
being marginalized by the mainstream. The administrator emphasized that the role of 
sbiugaku jufcit is not to produce "wild cards,” but to prepare fast-track, college- 
bound students to get into nationally ranked universities. 

Sakura Jukn. Sakura ///A’// in Naka City is a typical sbijaku, small-scale, "mom and 
pop "jtikit. Unlike Kawai.Sakura's primary function is to help elementary and junior 
high school students who are either failing to or hoping to keep up with regular 
class instruction. 



Mr. Sakura. w ho is in his late thirties, started to tutor several students while lie was a 
graduate student. After graduation, he officially founded this operation as a private 
Currently, eight college students work as teachers. Students range from the -ith 
to 12th grades, with the highest concentration being junior high school students, 
particularly those preparing for high school entrance exams. This pattern closely re- 
sembles the general pattern of jukn attendance by elementary and junior high 
school students. 



There is usually only one class for each grade level. A junior high school-level class 
usually consists of about thirty students; elementary and high school classes, some- 
where between 10 and 20 students. At the elementary and junior school levels, stu- 
dents receive classroom instruction much like that which they receive in regular 
scliools.Tlie teachers use .supplementary exercise books published by private com- 
panies. The junior high school students are especially concerned about doing well 
on mid-terms and finals. 



(’.fiances for successfully entering a college or university are improved by knowing 
what one needs to s*.ud\ in order to pass (he entrance exam for a specific university 
A large jufcit such as Kawai specializes in such service, but a private jnku such as 
Sakura cannot provide such information. High school students who plan to apply to 
lop universities, therefore, are normally advised to quit Sakura and go to a larger 
jukn that specializes in preparing students for entrance exams. Some siudenls, how- 



ever. arc either unwilling to go a larger juku or are unable to afford it. The lew who 
stay form one class for each grade. Several teachers are assigned to each high school 
subject, so that each student can receive individual instruction. A Sakura teacher told 
me this setting is a clever alternative to having a tutor. 



U 7))’£o to ////.’///Talking with parents, students, and teachers in regular schools and 
juku. one learns that the primary reason students go to juku in Japan is not to attain 
individual excellence or high levels of achievement, but to keep up with or get 
ahead of their peers both socially and academically. 

The list of reasons why students go to an academic juku given by a long-time 
teacher at Sakura. who is now a faculty member in a department of educational psy- 
chology in a major national university, underscores such a peer-based tendency. For 
elementary school students he cited three main reasons for going to an academic 
jukir. (a) to prepare for entrance exams to elite junior high schools. (h) if) give the 
child whose siblings are attending ///&// fair treatment, and (e) to help a student 
keep up in regular school. 



The former juku teacher said that for a junior high school student, this picture 
changes dramatically. I Ie noted that the majority of those who go to juku say they go 
simply because their friends are g* mg. Going to juku provides them with an oppor- 
tunity to spend time with their peers. One sign of this he said, is that even after 
classes are over in the evening many students do not leave the ///&//. The second rea- 
son he suggested is that parents want their children to obtain better grades at school. 
When the news spreads in a neighborhood that certain students improved their 
grades by going to a particularyWA?//, many parents decide to send their children to 
that jukit. 'I'he final reason the teacher listed as to why junior high school students go 
to juku was that the parents were disappointed by the teaching that goes on in regu- 
lar classrooms. I le explained. "Since regular schools conduct whole class instruction, 
when a certain student begins to lower the morale of a class, the whole class suffers. 
At other times, students find they are incompatible with their teacher. In such cases. 
juku offer them another setting in which they can avoid such problems” 



The overall distribution of students attending,////?// changes across age groups. Many 
elementary level students attend non-academic type juku, and juku focused on aca- 
demies become more prevalent at the junior high and high school levels as students 
prepare for high school and college entrance exams. However. at the high school 
level the number of students aspiring to attend college greatly reduces the pool of 
potential juku students. Therefore, looking at all of the juku, there are fewer high 
school students than their elementary and junior high school counterparts attending 
juku. Students said that studying in high school becomes much more difficult and 
out-of-school study requires a good deal of time. As a result, many students simply do 
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not have time to go to jttkn. Tho.se who do go to jukn, lend to lx* divided into those 
who are either having serious problems keeping up with class or those who are 
preparing for college entrance exams. 



ibe role uf jukn in denlitii* trilb differences in sit (denis' ability. At the risk of over- 
simplification, one can slate that it is jttktt , not regular schools, which both systemat- 
ically and effectively try to deal with differences in students' abilities. Many teachers 
sa> regular schools arc sufficient for most students to accomplish their goals, hut 
Japanese parents and students claim that students who are either at the bottom or 
top of the class ha\ e to go in jttktt in order to receive appropriate levels of instruc- 
tion. for example, students who aspire to go to an elite junior high school have no 
choice hut to turn to jttktt, rather than to (heir teachers in regular schools, for help. 
One mother at llasu Tlcmcntary testified: 

My older child expressed her desire to go to a private junior high school when 
she was in the fifth grade. Today, in order to go to private junior high schools, 
children have to study things that arc far more advanced than those taught at 
school. So we decided to send our child to jttktt. 1 know that the parents should 
really help the children at that point, but when we looked at the- lessons our 
daughter brought home, we could not help her with math. We were still able to 
offer some help in Japanese, but not math ... So we had to have somebody's 
help. As a result, bur daughter passed the entrance exam to the very school she 
wanted to enter, because her dream came true, looking hack on the past 2 years, 
she feels it was good that she went to jttktt. llowever.duringtho.se 1 years. she 1 , 
being busy. always looked anxious and under stress. 1 could tell even from the 
language she w as using. that she needed more time to relax. 



It is important to realize that most Japanese p irenis and students neither criticize 
regular schools for their unw illingness to deal with ability differences, nor praise 
jttktt for attempting to meet the students' individual needs. Rather, (hey think both a 
regular school and a jukn are needed if the student is to derive the maximum bene- 
fits out of the current Japanese system. One such example of (his differentiation 
comes from the results of a survey study conducted in Chiba, part of the Tokyo met- 
ropolitan area. Nearly HO percent of elementarv and junior high school students re- 
sponded that they considered homework given at regular schools more important 
than that given in jttktt (Kudonii, IO ( H).TIic majority indicated that thev approve ol 
ability grouping at jukn "because the grouping makes the right adjustment for mv 
own ability level.” but not at regular schools, where they considered the grouping' a 
sign of discrimination This paradoxical situation occurs because ol the different 
goals of jttktt and regular classes. Social interaction and the development of the indi- 
vidual are goals in regular schools Jttktt. on the other hand, seek only to develop the 
students' skills, and grouping bv ability often makes it easier for the teacher to ac- 
complish this goal 
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W bile lilt* majority of respondents indicated that instruction given at juku prepares 
them more effectively” for entrance exams than those given in regular schools, they 
also indicated that they respect teachers in regular schools more than those in juku. 
because the former understand them better than the latter. Clearly. Japanese parents 
and students rely on regular sehools for the basic materials to he covered Idr a given 
grade, and equally importantly, for the environment in which evervone is treated 
equalh regardless of academic ability. 



Special Education 

Two kinds of schools exist for mentally or physically handicapped children in Japan: 
special education schools and special education classes within regular schools lor el- 
ementary and junior high school children. 

The basic t\pcs of special education schools arc those for visually impaired, hearing 
impaired, and for children and adolescents with mental retardation, physical handi- 
caps, and other conditions of infirmity. Special education classes, on the oilier hand, 
enroll students with less severe physical and mental handicaps, such as mild visual 
or hearing impairment, mental retardation, physical handicap, medical infirmity, lan- 
guage disorder, and emotional disorder (Monhusho. 1991 >. 



Around 1 percent of the 1 i million children of compulsory education age with pins 
ical and mental disabilities are receiving compulsory education in either special edu- 
cation schools or classes (Monhusho. 1 Wi. p. “()). Of These children. i2 percent are 
enrolled in special schools, and S8 percent are enrolled in special education classes 
in regular schools. 




Thus almost all Japanese children, including the severely disabled, attend some type 
of school, with only "about l ,000 children (0.01 percent of the compulsory educa- 
tion age population) allowed postponement of or exemption from the compulsorv 
schooling" ( Monhusho. 199 i. p. "”()). 

Who Goes to a Special School or Class? 

The parents of a handicapped child ultimately decide the school or class in which 
the child will be enrolled. No laws mandate that certain types of handicapped stu- 
dents w ill enroll in a special school, special class, or regular class. Neither the teach- 
ers nor the city's Education Center possess authority to send handicapped children 
to a special education school or class, [ lie primary function of the Center is to help 
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parents and teachers of handicapped students deeide which school is most appro- 
priate for them. 

'I'he decision, however, is rarely made solely on the basis of parental judgment. Al- 
though it is difficult to derive a general pattern of how a child is referred to a special 
education school or class, the special education teacher atTancho Elementary 
mapped out the typical road many handicapped children travel before being en- 
rolled in a special education school or class: 

Most disabled children gel identified before entering preschool. Parents receive 
the notice from the city government to bring their child for a cheek up at age 6 
months, 18 months, and 3 years. In ease of rather severely handicapped children, 
they can be picked up easily by the 6 month chcck-up because their heads do not 
sit stably on the neck. If a child's neck is not stable at 6 months, a potentially se- 
vere disability is suspected, so the child with this condition is referred to a doctor 
immediately. In the 18-month check-up, most children are expected to walk, so if a 
child is unable to walk at this lime, he or she is referred to a doctor. Incidentally, 
most autistic children pass both the 6-monili and 18-month check ups. Autism is 
usually identified at the 3 year chcck-up when children are asked, for example, 
"What is this?" when shown a hook. If a child does not respond at all, or trv to 
avoid the examiner all together, autism is suspected and they are referred to a pe- 
diatrician. After being referred to and seeing a doctor, parents who still think that 
their child may he slower than others must make a decision if they put the child 
into a regular preschool or a special school for disabled children. Children who 
enter such special schools usually advance to either a regular school with a class 
for disabled children or a school that's primarily for disabled children (j'ogo 
gakkoti ). When parents have a hard lime deciding, they sometimes go to the Edu- 
cation Center and gel the opinions of staff members. 

Some children are so severely handicapped that they are left with few options but to 
go to a special education school. One teacher explained. “Such children typically 
have very low IQs, cannot be toilet trained, and in ease of autistic children, cannot 
stay still for even a moment. If a child requires a teacher s constant, one-on-one atten- 
tion, and if this keeps the teacher from paying attention to am other child in a class, 
the child is often considered to have a handicap severe enough to be referred to a 
special school." 

Dealing With Students With Special Needs 

Special education teachers seem to interact with special education students more 
casually and intimately than most teachers do with healthier children. Attending a 
special education class is a particularly “home) ' experience. Normally, a special edu- 
cation class consists of live to seven students at most. Almost all academically ori- 
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cnlcd instruction is informal. For example, in one math class I attended, students 
were given real money and went to the teacher to buy various snacks that she sold. 
In another such class. students bowled and counted the number of pins they 
knocked down, l-ach student received individual attention. In one elementary-level 
class, each student owned certain sections of the classroom. A girl named Kakochan, 
for example, was both curious and nervous about the sudden visit by the vice princi- 
pal and this strange adult. I'pon our visit, she retreated to her own "spot. Then the 
teacher remarked. Tine. Kakochan. That's your place isn't it? bill you don't have to 
hide in there. Hvcrything is line." 



Japanese teachers expressed the belief that individual attention should be given at 
home by mothers, but in school, children should learn to control such “selfish' im- 
pulses. Clearly such restrictions arc lifted in Japanese special education classes. Ms. k 
likened her students to her own child: 

1 don't think my students are 'special* as you suggest. Maybe there are slower 
than otliers. When I was raising my own children, 1 noticed behaviors which look 
exactly like that of my autistic students. I'he difference is that the autistic student 
is stuck at that stage of development. So I don't see them (her own child and her 
autistic student) being that different. 

Problems Facing Special Education Teachers 

Most teachers in special education classes expressed ambivalent feelings toward the 
general cultural and academic climate in which special education is embedded, for 
special education students, whose identities are shaped by being different, main- 
stream Japanese education stands as both the goal to be accomplished and as the ob- 
stacle to be removed. 



Ms. K. for example, told me about her dilemma in the school's "sports day "(undo 
Av//}. As in any athletic events. all students must follow rules by which they compete. 
In a short distance nice, for instance. all runners must line up at the starting line. "In 
Japanese schools.' she said. "when they say line up,' you really have to line up. but 
(here is no w ay that my students can do that. So they inevitably stick out." She said 
that she fell lorn because on the one hand.. she wanted her students to do exactly as 
others so that they did not feel embarrassed. At the same lime, she fell this is not 
what education is all about. 1 thought handicapped students should be free to do 
what they can do. Of course, they have to follow rules, loo. Hut making a perfect line 
is not such an important rule." 



Ms. K and other special education teachers agreed that what they hope most for 
their children is that the societv will become more understanding of (heir students 
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"need” lo lie different. They acknowledge that the majority of handicapped students 
will never achieve the level of independence as adults as their non-handicapped 
counterparts. "There will always be times when they have to ask for help "Ms. K 
said. To both prepare handicapped students to seek help and non-handicapped stu- 
dents to offer it, the teachers said it was essential that the two groups spend as 
much time together as possible. Specifically, Ms. K told me: 

1 would like to have regular students see the ways I interact with my students as 
much as possible. In fact, we have a program within this school where my stu- 
dents and I go visit regular classrooms. Had the regular students not seen the way 
I interact with my students, many of them would opt to help my students com- 
pletely, expecting that my students would not he able to do anything on their 
own. But this shouldn't he so. My fourth-grade student had everything taken care 
of before coming to this school by his preschool teachers. I changed all that 
when she came to my class. I simply watched her when she was doing what she 
could do, and helped her only when she needed help. 



Japanese teachers, students, and parents appeared to he generally in favor of main- 
streaming. One Hasu parent even maintained that it was necessary for non-handi- 
capped to he given opportunities to mingle with their handicapped peers because 
"Society cannot exist without those people, and to learn that when cnildren are 
young is very important.” 



In summary.. special education is only beginning to receive pubic attention in Japan. 
Clearly, the notion of group life both hinders and helps children with special needs: 
it hinders to the degree that it demands conformity and helps so far as it encourages 
an acceptance of diversity. 



Conclusion 



This chapter began with the question of how the Japanese treat individual differ- 
ences among students. Several culture-specific assumptions and ideas were suggested 
concerning how individual differences are created, maintained, and dealt with. 



First of all, Japanese do not consider individual differences in abilities to be primarily 
given at birth, but nit her acquired through individual effort and family background. 
From the beginning of their formal education, Japanese children are taught to see 
themselves as equals, as part of a group. From preschool and throughout much of el- 
ementary schooling, children receive what Japanese educators call “whole person 
education. "The idea behind "whole person education” is that children should be cdu- 






rated in every dimension of their personhood, including their social, emotional, 
moral, physical, and intellectual capacities. Japanese elementary schools place so 
much emphasis on the group, and the individual as part of the group, that teaching 
and learning at this level can not he taken out of an interpersonal context. 



Junior high school years in Japan, however, are a time of turbulent transition, a time 
when the egalitarian education that characterized the elementary school years 
merges with the new forces of academic compclition.lt is in junior high school that 
students become concerned with competing with their peers in the entrance exams 
that will determine their place in a high school system with various levels of acade- 
mic rigor and prestige. 



This competition is carried over to high school, the time of preparation for univer- 
sity study or direct entry into adult Japanese society. During the high school years, 
much emphasis is placed on social life within the school while, at the same lime, stu- 
dents are being trained to compete as individuals for the university entrance exams. 
Japanese high schools, stratified by their academic levels, mirror the occupational 
levels of competition in Japanese society, where emphasis is placed on learning to 
balance individual competition with being a productive part of a group. 



In Japan, competition and egalitarianism often go hand in hand.The two behaviors 
produce some conflicts in students' lives, hut Japanese students and parents gener- 
ally regard the two elements as being equally necessary. Competition, which outlines 
differences between individuals, is considered to be necessary because it gives stu- 
dents the ticket to higher education and opportunities for prestigious and well-pay- 
ing employment, hgalitariauism continues to he important in Japan in part as a reac- 
tion to earlier periods when education was available only to elite groups in society. 

Virtually all Japanese students, parents, and teachers appear to he aware of the sim- 
ple formula that the more time an individual student spends studying, the better 
their chances will be for entering a good school, getting a good job. and becoming 
members of the middle class The crucial requirement is the possession of a high 
school diploma: regardless of whether one is planning to go to college or not, “doing 
one's lime "in high school is an important variable to social acceptance. 
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Chapter / 

The Role of School in 
Japanese Adolescents’ Lives 



By: Gerald l.d'cndrc 



Torn Kolvayaslii is an eighth-grade student in one of Naka City's junior high schools. 
He lives in a small apartment with his parents and sister, a short walk from a nearby 
bus and train station. Now that Torn and his sister are in school, they occupy the two 
small bedrooms in (he apartment while Torus parents convert the living room into 
their bedroom at night by rolling out a futon. Both Torn and his sister sleep in beds, 
and both have a small desk. lamp, and bookshelf in their room. 

The family rarely eats breakfast or dinner together. Tom's father and sister are up 
early because they both have a long commute to school and work,. so Torn and his 
mother enjoy a more leisurely breakfast. At 8:00 a.m.on most mornings. Torn leaves 
the house, dressed in his school uniform, to make his way to the bus slop. The bus 
passes coffee shops, convenience stores and a pachinko parlor before it gets to the 
stop at his school. giving him a few minutes to chat with friends before the school 
day starts at 8:30. 



Torus friends are all dressed in the same black uniform, while the girls at his school 
wear nav\ skirts and a blouse with a dark red scarf. Groups of bo\s and girls laugh 
and talk as they pour into the student entrance where they remove their street 
shoes and put on school slippers. As they pad down the hall to their homeroom. 
Torn and two of his friends pantomime kick-boxing moves they saw in a recent mar- 
tial arts picture. 



At 8:30 Toru s class. 2-"\ has its morning homeroom meeting. "2-"’ stands for the sev- 
enth class in the second year of junior high school, and the class motto, which hangs 
above the chalkboard w ritten in English, is '‘Independent Spirit.' The homeroom 
teacher. Mrs. Ihuchi. enters and the students bow and listen to die announcements 
from the teacher and tile students whose turn it is that w eek to make announcements 
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Alter a five-minute break, the math teacher, Mr. Nunn. ra enters. ami the class again 
bows ami gives a formal greeting. Mr. Nomura goes right to work and writes down 
an equation that the class had been working oil (lie previous day. Immediately he 
asks lor answ e rs. Jokingly. Mr. Nomura says that a good night’s sleep should hav e 
stimulated their brains. Students begin to raise their hands and make suggestions. Mr. 
Nomura responds to each answer, relating it back to some of the material covered 
the previous day 



Second period is English with Mrs. I h.magavv a. Although Tom's sister lov es Hnglish, 
Torn finds it frustrating. Today the students spend most of the day reading out loud 
in sequence to correct their pronunciation. Mrs. Ilamagawa reminds them at the end 
of class to turn in a draft of their self-introduction as the foreign English teacher, a 
voting American, w ill visit the class in two weeks. Although Tom dislikes Tnglisli.be 
is very excited about talking with a Westerner and wonders what lie should say in 
his introduction. 



Bv I I :30 Torn s stomach is grumbling and lie is beginning to have trouble concen- 
trating. At 12:10 the students who are on duiv in the kitchen bring lunch to the 
classroom. Mrs. Ihuehi brings her lunch into (he room and eats while chatting with 
some students and grading papers for her afternoon class. 



The afternoon classes seem to drag by but at 3:10. after sweeping the classroom. 
Tom heads to basketball club. Tour nights a w eek Torn stays to practice with bis 
team until V.30. The students, directed by the captain, practice their drills over and 
over. Tow aid the end of t he period llicv hav e a short match. On Wednesday nighl he 
leaves early to go to his Tnglish lessons 



Torn gels home before (->:<)(). watches a little TV. and eats some snacks his mother has 
prepared. He then leaves for his review cram school (Jithti). vv hich meets three 
nights a week. Next year lie will transfer to an exam prep jttktt like the one his sister 
goes to. YWxsjuku is across town. nearly an hour by bus and subway. so Torn will 
hav e to quit basketball. 



Torn gels home shortly after 8:30. Ilis father is home and they chat briefly about 
school and the exhibition soccer games that will be on TV that weekend. Torn eats 
dinner his mother has prepared and takes bis turn in the hath. Silting in front of the 
TV with his parents, lie watches TV and scribbles a bit of bis self-introduction. 
Around 1 bOOToru goes to bis room and does a lew math problems. By I 1:30 he has 
picked up a comic book and then lays on li is bed where lie falls asleep. 
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Introduction 



During the early part of 1 995. 1 spent three and a half months interviewing students, 
teachers, and parents in Japan s public junior high and high schools. During this time. 
I interviewed 20 students. I t parents (only 2 fathers), and 25 teachers. I conducted 
2-i observations of student events and daily school activities (e.g., cleaning period, 
club practice time, teacher's meetings. and graduation ceremonies). The interviews 
were all conducted at the schools and ranged in length from 50 minutes to 90 min- 
utes. The duration of the observations ranged from 20 minutes to over 120 minutes. 



Most of the students interviewed were in the “th.Hth. 10th or 1 1th grades.Iiecau.se 
junior high school and high school student must pass entrance exams to move on to 
the next level of education, 9th- and 1 2tlvgradcrs follow a very tight schedule of 
study. and the school administrators were reluctant to allow them to he interviewed. 
I w as able to speak to some students in their final years of schooling during informal 
discussions, w hich usually occurred while 1 obsened club practice after school. 



The staff at each school selected the students and parents that I interviewed. The 
students, generally equal numbers of hoys and girls, represented those w hose acade- 
mic and extracurricular performance was average or above. The parents I inter- 
viewed were usually IMA members and often held an office in the IM A. The teachers 
ranged from one young woman in her first year of teaching to veterans w ith nearly 
50 \ears of experience, because of my interest in adolescent lives. 1 requested, and 
was usuaih granted, interviews with teaclu is who came into close contact with stu- 
dents outside of the classroom for example, coaches, school counselors, heads of 
student guidance departments, and the school nurse. 



During the interviews and observations. I focused on adolescents' attitudes toward 
school and study. I collected information on how students spend time inside and 
outside school, as well as on the details of their social interactions. 1 recorded parent 
and teacher attitudes and theories about what motivates or hinders adolescent 
achievement. I asked how parents, friends, and other social contacts affect adoles- 
cent altitudes toward studying and motivation. 



flic emphasis in this chapter will he on understanding what role school in general, 
and math and science in particular, have in the lives of Japanese ado lest cuts. How 
do students of different ages react to school and what are their expectations of 
schooling? What role do tests play and what kind of pressure do these tests gener- 
ate.-' How do students react to math and science? What are relationships like be- 
tween parents and teachers? because of the tremendous range and diversity of eco- 
nomic circumstance encountered during the study.it is impossible to isolate a 
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"typical" Japanese adolescent experience, but certain major factors and patterns that 
affect all adolescents can he delineated. These factors and patterns form the broad 
outlines of the adolescent experience in Japan. 

Factors Affecting the Adolescent Experience 

Japanese adolescents lead many and varied lives. W ithin this wide range of behaviors 
and lifestyles, general trends can be discerned. In the public schools of Rita and 
Naka City, there are affluent teens who shop every weekend at the most fashionable 
stores in Naka ('.ity. There are also working-class students who spend their nights em- 
ployed as checkers and baggers in local supermarkets. Some students interviewed 
were excited about their classes and hoped to enter elite colleges. Others valued 
school because it was a place to meet friends and worried more about passing their 
driver's license exam than about their end-of-thc term math exams. 



In the broadest sense, the major factors that affect adolescent lives are gender, urban 
versus rural residence, social status or family wealth, minority status, and placement 
in the academic track. 



(render. 1 recorded references to distinct gender roles, as well as different expecta- 
tions for male and female adolescents from both teachers and students. In junior 
high school, both males and females follow a similar schedule: both participate in 
clubs, outside school activities. or attend jttktt. However, the teachers expect girls 
and boys to behave in distinct ways that emphasize the correct feminine or mascu- 
line behavior. In high school. gender becomes a salient factor in determining a stu- 
dent's course of study: more young women go into liberal arts and more young men 
into science. Males are also far more likely to attend non academic (technical or in 
dust rial) courses. At Naka Vocational, fewer than 10 students were female. Parents 
also expressed different standards for behavior based on gender: females w ere ex- 
pected to help out around the house more and had somewhat stricter curfew s. 



Residence. The academic experience of adolescents also differs depending on the re- 
gion of Japan where students live. However, most regional differences flow from dif- 
ferences in access to transportation and the availability of extra school support. Por 
example. in Kita City the public transportation is limited, and there are few large 
juktt chains. This lack of access means that Rita students have a more limited range 
of high school options to choose from and have much less opportunity to attend 
exam preparation resources. Consequently, public junior high and high schools play 
a greater role in preparing and guiding students for the entrance exams in Kita than 
in Naka (al\. 
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F.cononu'c status. Differences in the economic' condition of families are also signifi- 
cant within a given region. In affluent neighborhoods, like the one around (‘luio. stu- 
dents had access to independent sports clubs, trips abroad, and enjoyed very high 
levels of financial support from their parents. At Shimogawa, where there were many 
families in which both parents worked, students had fewer opportunities to engage 
in activities outside of school. This meant that many families at Shimogawa had to 
make extraordinary efforts to provide their children with access to jitktt or special 
athletic and cultural activities. Several Shimogawa mothers mentioned taking on 
part-time jobs just to pay for the cost of jitktt. 



The ef fects of socioeconomic backgrounds appear to persist t hrough high school 
despite the fac t that the parents interviewed uniformly expressed strong support for 
academic activities. 1 There were marked differences in family backgrounds, aspira- 
tions, course of study, and attitudes toward school in the high school students I inter- 
viewed, for example, at Mciji High School, a highly ranked high school that routinely 
sends students on to Tokyo L’niversity, the vast majority of the .students were from 
middle class and professional families. Student life at Mciji centered on classes, test 
preparation. and club activities. In contrast. Naka Vocational students came from 
mostly working-class or lowcr-middle-elass families. All loo often teachers reported 
that these students were unmotivated in the classroom and seemed to be hiding 
their lime until they could enter the workforce. 



Minority status, finally, minority status has a significant effect on a student ’s acade- 
mic experience in Japan, especially for students of Korean or bttraktnnin descent. 
While there was no overt evidence of discrimination against students of bttntkinufn 
or Korean descent in the schools we studied. Nabcjima (1993) and others do indi- 
cate that there are systematic differences in the schooling experiences of students 
from these backgrounds. While there are indications in the scholarly literature that 
students from these groups fare worse in school than other Japanese, in our study 
vve uncovered no incidents of discrimination. 



School Structure and Adolescent 
Participation in Schooling 



(lender, region. economic circumstances. anti minority status arc broad parameters 
that affect students' experience inside and outside of school, hut, what is the ov erall 
adolescent experience like? Where do adolescents stand in Japanese society? first of 
all. the verv terms ‘adolescent ’ and teenager' arc problematic because they evoke 
only vague images for most Japanese. In creating the original interview formats at 
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the Cniversity of Michigan, it was difficult to line! adequate translations for “adoles- 
cent-' Indigenous terms for adolescence (scineiiki: scisbtnikf. setshd non) have con- 
notations more like the English “youth'* or the German intend. 



Teachers aiul parents use "student" (xe/fo) much in the same way that American par- 
ents would use the term. But, they also commonly use “junior high school student" 
(chttgakitscd) anil “high school student" (kokosei ). Junior high school is the culmi- 
nation of compulsory education (roughly equivalent to our grades seven to nine), 
and unless students pass the high school entrance exam, they will he effectively shut 
out of the public high school system. Once adolescents become high school stu- 
dents they experience major changes in their social life. High schools pull students 
from across large districts, and in Nlaka Oily it was not unusual for students to com- 
mute half an hour or more to school. Increased mobility translates into greater free- 
dom to associate with peers with no supervision, as well as a significant expansion 
in social contacts. 



Students also exhibit different academic expectations depending upon the type of 
high school they enter.Tho.se going on to college generally go on to 2 or i years of 
postsecondary schooling. Those in the non-academic tracks usually enter the labor 
force immediately after high school. Students and teachers both noted that studying 
plays a much less important role in the non-academic tracks and that part-time jobs 
are one of the most significant experiences for students in industrial or technical 
high schools. 



[here are also significant differences in curriculum, instructional style, and norms of 
behavior associated with junior high school and high school education. Junior high 
schools in Japan have a reputation for strict rules about conduct and deportment. 
Student and teacher committees carry out virtually all the day-to-day tasks of run- 
ning the school. Students' time outside of class is taken up in committees or in clubs, 
when they arc not studying for a lest. Junior high schools generally draw from larger 
districts than elementary schools, giving children the opportunity to meet children 
from outside their immediate neighborhood. While students in the last year or two 
of junior high school tend to exhibit an interest in the opposite sex. dating is strictly 
forbidden by Japanese junior high schools, and it is not until high school that adoles- 
cents have much opportunity to dale, for the students in our sample, junior high 
school marked the beginning of an intense period of study and club activity. 

Junior High Schools: From Morning to Night 

In the popular press, junior high schools are portrayed as the busiest of all of Japan’s 
school levels. Arriving at school shortly alter 8:00. many students finish up club activ- 
ities at (v()0 or later Junior high school students do not have to commute long dis- 
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tanccs to school, as do many high school students, and this means that junior high 
school students generally spend more time in after-school activities. At this age. par- 
ents and teachers noted. students need to achieve some independence from the 
home yet must still he closely supervised by adults. 



Daily schedules. In figures -i and x 1 have reproduced the daily schedules of two 
eighth-grade students, a boy from Cluio and a girl at Shimogawa Junior High School. 
During the interviews. I asked students to write down their schedules, and 1 have se- 
lected these two because they illustrate the range of schedules students may have. 
Although these students spend quite long days in school, their time is broken up be- 
tween classes, activities, and clubs. Not shown in their schedules are the wide range 
of special activities that junior high school students take part in every year. such as 
the cultural festival, physical education festival, school outings, and sports meets. 
Since most students begin a serious course of study in junior high school, there is 
often not much lime left over for watching television, listening to music, or socializ- 
ing with friends. While both of these students enjoy such activities, most weeks they 
arc simply too busy with studying and activities to relax. 



The boy's schedule (figure -i) illustrates the impact that tests have on students’ lives. 
This boy was interviewed during the end of the semester exams when school ends 
at noon, so that students are free to go home and prepare for the next day of testing. 
Like many students, he is studying intensely— logging 6 hours of .studying on Tues- 
day and Wednesday evening. And this studying is in addition to the juku classes, 
which he attends on Monday.Thursday. I-Tklay. and Saturday. 



In sharp contrast, the girl studies only 2 hours .t night and puts much of her energies 
into her club activities (figure s).Shc is an active member of the student council and 
the volleyball team, and she spends nearly f hours after school in student council 
and club activities during the w eek. She also pursues enrichment courses quite seri- 
ously, taking 2 hours of piano lessons on wceknighls. She clearly distinguishes these 
activities from the academic juku. a review course, which she attends on certain 
Sundays. 



Main students in junior high school regularly attend juku. Combined with time 
spent in clubs, this means that a significant amount of each day outside of class is 
spent in some kind of .structured learning environment. Hm, because there are differ- 
ent kinds of juku, students may have very different experiences and receive cl i Her- 
ein academic training 



How do these two students' daily schedules compare with national averages? Table 
~.8.9. 10. and I I give a hriel summary of how junior high school students spend 



Figure 4— Daily schedule of a Chuo Junior High School student 
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ihcir days. Based on a sample of 1.31 9 boys and 1,131 girls from Tokyo and Fukuoka, 
this survey shows that young adolescents in Japanese schools are busy indeed. Only 
about 10 percent of third-year students get over 8 hours of sleep a night. The stu- 
dents in this survey also were very busy with extra curricular activities. Over half 
spend 2 lo 3 hours per day in some club, and the vast majority go to clubs more 
than three days a week. As to television time, the students l interviewed appear lo 
watch very little. This is probably due to the fact that their schedules were com- 
pleted during or around the end-of-semester tests. 



Tabic 7-Percentage of students in survey, by of hours of sleep per day 
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Figure 5-Daily schedule of a Midori Junior High School student 
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'file effects of tests and preparation for the entrance exam are also reflected in the 
study times logged by students. Students generally study longer in the first year, 
when they are getting used to junior high school, ami in the third year, when they 
are preparing for the entrance exam, fable ~ shows that about 3" percent of middle 
school students studied one hour or less each day. and nearly 40 percent studied be- 
tween one and two hours. Due to the wording of the survcy.it is impossible to tell if 
this studying is directed toward school work or toward exam preparation, but this 
study time is separate from whatever time students spend in juku . The second year, 
often considered most problematic by Japanese teachers in terms of motivating stu- 
dents. is when students studied least according to this survey. 

Differences in the junior high school experience. \X'c found lew overt differences in 
the quality of teachers or basic physical plant in the junior high schools of Kita. 
Naka.and Minami City. However. school si/.c did play a key role. In small schools like 
Midori, there were simply not enough teachers to supervise the various clubs; there- 
fore. the club life in Midori was not as active as at Shimogaxva. While Shimogawa was 
somewhat cramped in terms of its physical space.it had enough students to support 
many sports teams and was a leader in .Naka City in terms of athletic competition. 
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Table 8-Perccniagc of students watching television 
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Because junior high schools are neighborhood institutions, we found differences in 
the levels of parental income and education between the three junior high schools 
we visited, Teachers and parents believed that these differences contributed to the 
quality or atmosphere of the school. When asked what other people in Naka thought 
about Midori, a parent replied: 

That it has a relatively good environment; the students are unagitated. Some years 
ago, there were some people in this neighborhood who moved in from other 
parts of Naka City. They came because they thought the environment was good, 
(Mother of Midori Eighth-Grader) 



However, affluence was not always considered a desirable characteristic by teachers. 
The nurse at Midori felt that growing up in a relatively affluent atmosphere could 
stunt the character development of some students. Here, appraisal of the effect of 
family background on Midori students was more critical: 

Well, there's no unruly behavior. In terms of lifestyle, there is no pain or hardship, 
nothing like students shoplifting due to poor quality oflife.lt is very calm. It is 
calm, but .sometimes the students are a hit spoiled. Some students are kind of like 
weeds, I mean, like grass. The grass that grows on the side of the road is very re- 
silient. The students here are raised in a greenhouse. They aren't used to cold 
winds or adverse conditions. A bit weak emotionally. In terms of their relation- 
ships with friends, many go to juku to academic juku to study. They don't play 
with friends. and they have few siblings. There isn't enough hardship (kuro) 1 
guess. (Midori nurse) 



Many teachers felt that students must become inured to hardship in order to suc- 
ceed on the high school entrance exam. As students progress through junior high 
school, studying, rote memorization, and drill take up more and more of their school 
life. While some students maintain an active role in clubs all the way up through the 
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Tabic 9-Perceutage of students, study time 
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Table 10-Percentage of students, club participation 
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first half of their third year, for most students, the last year of junior high school is fo- 
cused on the coming transition to high school. 

A “Thin Slice”: Life in the High Schools 

The atmosphere in Japans junior high schools is largely determined by the si/e of 
the school and the neighborhood surrounding it. but the most significant impact on 
high school atmosphere is overall academic rank. In several of our interviews, teach- 
ers and administrators used the term tracin' (a slice) to refer to (he level of acade- 
mic ability of students the) admitted each year. They noted that this phenomenon 
was especially true for the academic schools like Mciji and Arata. where a few points 
on the entrance lest could mean the difference betw een passing and failing The 
teachers at Meiji and Arata were extremely conscious of the fact that they were see- 
ing only a “thin slice" of the range of students found in Naka C.ity: 

When lhc\ come in.lhcx w ant to go to college. If it is Meiji. they want to go to a 
famous or good college. I lies expect very detailed guidance in studying. Of 
course, at first, the parents exert a strong expectation. (Meiji social studies 
teacher) 
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According lu this teacher, 58 percent of Meiji's third-year students attend juku. Meiji 
is an "advancement" school and students here specialized in jukan hanky. I'nlike 
lower-ranked academic and non-academic high schools, nearly all of Meiji's students 
go on to college, and substantial numbers of them attend the best universities in the 
nation. At Meiji. going to college is not a defining eharacteristic.The primary factor in 
students lives is what type of college they hope to enter. For example, those choos- 
ing to enter science or engineering departments spend much more of their time 
concentrating on math and science. 



Students at Meiji rarely take part-time jobs. Most of their spending money is pro- 
vided by their family.After classes, many students at Meiji engage in sports and then 
go home to eat before heading off to jitku. Even those who do not attend jitku are 
busy studying their textbooks, reviewing handouts given by their teachers, or study- 
ing materials provided by correspondence course companies that supplement the 
regular regime of studying. 



Whereas middle students in general are busy with the same kinds of things — clubs, 
studying, enrichment courses, and jitku — high school students spend their time in 
very different ways depending on what kind of school they attend. In figures 6 and 
“. I have reproduced the weekly schedules of two male students, one at Meiji High 
School and one at Naka Tech. The student at Naka Tech does study one hour every 
night, but most of his free time is taken up with his part-time job or attending dri- 
ving school (figure 6). Since he is a senior, he will be eligible for a drivers' license 
upon graduation, and the school allows students to take driving lessons so that they 
can get their license quickly. This practice was not allowed at Arata or Meiji. 



In contrast, the Meiji student spends a good deal of time after school in clubs (figure 
").This student has about an hour s commute to school, which is not uncommon. 

His schedule also includes jitku classes two nights a week, which means that on 
some evenings he does not eat dinner until nearly 1 1:00. Sunday is a time for him to 
rest and spend a little time socializing with friends. lie spends far less time watching 
television or listening to music than does his counterpart at Naka Tech. When I asked 
another Meiji student what he expected of school, his answer was simplyrSmdying" 
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The students at Meiji and Naka saw themselves at opposite ends of the academic 
spectrum. Meiji students were aware that their school was one of the best in Naka 
City and Naka Tech students openly discussed the fact that they had not performed 
well on academics in junior high school. Students at Anita generally fall somewhere 
in between in terms of their academic aspirations and their study or work habits. 
Some students at Anita want to go on to college and others are not sure. As one 
teacher at Arata put it.*' It depends on the student. Among the third-year students, 
there are some who study and some who don’t "Some seniors are going to juku and 
preparing for the exam, while others are spending their free time in driving school. 
Although school policy prohibits students from taking part-time jobs, both students 
and teachers reported that many students do indeed take such jobs. 

Tivo Schools at Once: The Role of Juku 

Most high school students who arc trying to get into academic high schools or col- 
lege attend two schools: their own school and a juku.M advancement schools like 
\\ci\‘ij'uku can play a key role in students' lives. While junior high school students 
may attend any of several types of juku (enrichment courses, review courses, or 
exam prep courses), high school students are largely enrolled in exam prep or ad- 
vancement (sbitigcikn) courses. These courses are specifically designed to improve 
students' scores on practice tests and the entrance exam. A teacher at Arata noted 
that most students attended". . . the exam prep juku. the big ones, like Kawai.Thcii 
there are juku courses in the summer and spring vacations, when students have 
long vacations. These are sort of concentrated lectures.'' 



For many of these students, attending juku takes precedence over other activities. 
Again. a teacher from Arata noted: Well, when there is conflict in the time between 
juku and club, they leave club early." However. juku is not the only place that stu- 
dents are doing their jukvit bcukyo. Schools also organize extra classes ( hosbil ) after 
school or over the holidays. A teacher at Arata explained: 

We also have extra classes here at the school. So. when students are in their sec- 
ond year, they have classes about two or three d:iys a week, and these run into 
club time. The school is officially over after sixth period, but teachers slay in the 
classroom and teach another hour. so we have seven periods all total. 

Clubs and School Participation 

At both junior high and high school, teachers believe that there is a strong link be- 
tween participation in clubs and success in academies. Many teachers linked active 
club participation with a well-rounded and healthy school atmosphere. Teachers re- 
ported how a student behaves outside the classroom is a pow erful indicator of nioti- 
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Figure 6-Dailv schedule of a Naka Tech High School student 
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valion and persistence in learning. One teacher at Arata thought that students who 
did well in clubs also did well in academics 'because they are serious. It is all be- 
cause the\ arc diligent, even when they study, they do it with all their might. ! must 
do it.' that kind of feeling exists in both clubs and other activities.' These students 
take responsibility” 



Junior high schools and tsshokenniei. "With all one s might — this is one way to 
translate the term issbokennief. and this translation comes close to capturing the at- 
titude that junior high school teachers and students expect of anyone participating 
in a club. Club activities, whether they are broadcasting.Japane.se fencing, or playing 
in the brass band, are serious endeavors, first-year students in Japanese junior high 
schools are required to take part in clubs, and the majority continue to voluntarily 
participate, in varying degrees, thereafter. Clubs provide a significant source of iden- 
tity to the extent that those who do not participate in clubs. choosing instead logo 
home after supplemental classes are over, are often designated as members of the 
"go home club "{k'ilaku btt). 
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Figure 7 — Daily schedule of a Meiji High School student 
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The idea of devoting all of one's extra energy to club activities is part of the expecta- 
tion that junior high school students must study hard and play hard. School is an in- 
tense but often enjoyable experience. Socialization outside of school is a source of 
concern to parents and teachers. They expect students to participate in club activi- 
ties after school and on weekends. Except torjukit. socialization outside school is 
kept to a minimum by adults. For junior high school students. social interactions 
with peers most often occur vs here there is some adult supervision. Apathy, luke- 
warm participation, or half-hearted endeavors are considered to he the antithesis of 
the junior high school experience. and students displaying these characteristics can 
be harshly criticized by teachers and peers. 



Participation in c lubs is part of the balance that teachers and parents feel is neces- 
sary for students at this age: a balance between physical versus mental activity. The 
adults 1 interviewed thought that students need opportunities for vigorous physical 
activity and an active social life. The fact that students may end up exhausted at the 
end appeared to be taken for granted by many parents. 
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Interviewer: Do students practice every day and on Saturday? 

Parent: Yes. even on Saturday. Though now the second Saturday is a vacation. On 
Sunday they can have meets. They get tired, hut I suppose they are used to it. And 
then they have jnkn until 10:00. It really is late! Lately, mv daughter has gone to 
sleep in her school uniform. (Shimogawa parent) 

As students gel older, they also gain seniority in the clubs and lake a stronger role in 
directing the practice. However, many students retire from the club after their first 
semester as third-year students in order to devote their energy to studying for the 
tests This development means that for many students, the second year in junior high 
sc i too < is a crucial transition year when students move from junior status in the 
clubs to lake on a leadership role. As students move up into senior positions in the 
clubs, they appear to display a growing seriousness about dub activ ity. 

High school and independence. One evening l observed the student managers and 
team members of the basketball club at Arata High School. Both the hoy's and girl's 
clubs were practicing on the same court. It was perhaps SO degrees Fahrenheit in 
the unhealed gym. and the student manager of the girls’ leant was huddled in her 
coal with a training jersey draped over her legs. She said that she became interested 
in basketball in junior high school, and although she wished she could play or take- 
part in the practice, she did not feel good enough to play on the team. However. she 
said that she came to practice everyday and stayed until practice was over (about 6 
p.itt. in the winter months). 

The captain of each team directed the practice. Flic girls' and boys* styles of practice 
differed significantly. The girls made extensive use of sing-song cheers, chanting 
rhythmically as they drilled.The hoys drilled in silence or counted off. 1'he boys also 
tended to spend more time on playing mock games, while the girls spent much 
more lime on drills. The girls' captain kept up a pattern, of encouragement and ad- 
vice. yelling "Shoot!' and "Nice shot." 

After about half an hour, the teacher who supervised both teams came in and for- 
mally introduced me to the team members. He said that his specially is really base- 
ball. so this club really has to 'instruct " itself. 1 le stayed for about 20 minutes and left 
again. After his departure, the students worked on group drills with each student try- 
ing to better his or her performance. 

The fact that teacher-supervisors at the high school level may only briefly check on 
how the club is doing indicates the degree of independence and responsibility that 
club members are expected to have. Senior members are expected to he responsible 
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for training new members and for overseeing tlie club finances. Most of the times 
that I observed clubs like these. students spent their time doing various drills. 



Participation in clubs at the high school level is. again, quite varied. At Naka Voca- 
tional, many students preferred to work rather than join the clubs, but the baseball 
team was exceptionally popular and had won several local tournaments. At Meiji. the 
school bad a strong tradition of general club participation. Most of the students took 
part in some form of club activity. At Arata.cluh participation varied greatly with cer- 
tain clubs being popular and others barely limping along with only a few members. 



Problems With School 

Most of the criticisms expressed by the respondents in this study were not directed 
at schools directly, but at the exam system and the pressures that it created within 
school. It is the exam system, respondents noted, that pushes teachers to cover so 
much in each class, that pushes friendly rivalry into stark competition and feeds the 
large juku industry . Respondents noted that exam pressures begin to affect students 
about a year and a half before the exam, i.c., the second year of junior high school. 



In the classroom, academic competition is commonly promoted by comparing an in- 
dividual ora group's performance with some absolute standard. Teachers commonly 
exhort students to get a few more points right than on their last test, to try and sur- 
pass the class average, and to score above the cut-off point on the practice exams for 
the school of their choice. Teachers harangue their classes to boost the average lor 
the class up to or above the average for the school. Many teachers linked these acad- 
emic pressures with the fact that more and more students are refusing to attend 
compulsory education. 



School refusal School refusal (loko kyo) w as one of the most common problems 
d.i«f Missed by teachers and parents. The problem of school refusal is growing. In 
1992. the White Paper on Youth showed that about 10.000 elementary school stu- 
dents and nearly 50.000 junior high school students w ere considered to have 
school-refusal sy ndrome. This is compared w ith about 3.000 elementary and 10.000 
junior high school students in 19~8 (ibid.). W hat teachers mean by school refusal dif- 
fers, but in general these students will not come to school for weeks or months at a 
time. Often these students express discomfort at being around other students, seem 
extremely shy. and appear to have underdeveloped social skills. 



At Midori, the nurse's office was used as a kind of transition room for the 8 to 10 stu- 
dents w ho would not attend regular classes. Students were allowed to come to the 
nurse's office and work on worksheets for an extended length of time. Alter students 
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seemed comfortable with working in the nurse's office, the nurse and a teacher on 
the guidance committee would try to get the student to attend one class a day, often 
a non academic class like art. Teachers also encouraged peers to ti v to involve the 
students who refused school in more activities. In this way the teachers hoped to re- 
connect students gradually to the social life of the school so that they would not 
drop out. 



Students who have problems fitting in socially w ere seen as also likely to have prob- 
lems academically. Most of the students who were being counseled through the 
nurses' office had poor grades and were unlikely to he able to enter any of the acad- 
emic-1 rack high schools. This fact, teachers said, leads students to become com- 
pletely disenchanted with studies. These students are at risk of dropping out of the 
school system, either at the transition to high school or after they have spent a year 
or two in high school. The problem of dropouts is growing for the first time in the 
post-war era. 



Dropouts. Dropping out is difficult to define and measure. Sometimes teachers will 
refer to students who are sitting in class as dropouts, from the teachers' point of 
view, dropouts are students who are often absent from school or are inattentive and 
refuse to participate in class. Students who exhibit this behavior are usually labeled 
as ocbikoborc and eventually these “dropouts ' may fail to attend school altogether. 
One teacher at Midori described such students as having "no place to live " 



At the high school level, a certain percentage of students fail to complete their edu- 
cation. While this percentage is small in general, it is greater in the non-academic 
tracks (Shimi/.u. 1993). At Naka Vocational, the teacher who headed the guidance 
committee discussed the dropout problem: 

Teacher: Well, this year, 2" students have dropped out so far (cbtl totuigaktD. 
Thai's lor the w hole school — fust to third year. Iwery year it's 23-33. The first 
year is where most dropout. only one or two drop out in their third year. 

Interviewer: Why do they drop out? 

Teacher: Most drop out because (they can't do) the academic work. The second 
reason they give is 'This school doesn’t suit me.' They say a regular or night 
school would be better. and they try to make a change in their future course. 

Interviewer: Do dropouts also go to work? 

Teacher: Yes, most can t do the studying that is ncccssarv or lack interest, so thc\ 
find a job. 



In this intcrx iew. the teacher combined students whot|iiil school to work w ith .stu- 
dents who entered some other form of schooling, most often a night high school or 
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correspondence course in the case of Naka Vocational studcnis.This vagueness in 
the usage of the term ' dropout “ appeared to he common to both junior and high 
school teachers. 



School r/o/emv. Violence in schools (ho nai boryohtt) is also a concern for Japanese 
teaehcTs.Tliis term covers a wide variety of actions including violence against other 
students and teachers. Levels of school violence were higher during t he I960 s and 
1 970 s, and members of the community were sometimes drawn into i he* conflict. 
Data from the Prime Minister s office indicate that in 1982, 1.028 junior high schools 
and 3a6 high schools experienced some form of school violence (Sorifu Sicshoncn 
Taisaku Honhu, 1 982). These rates fell until about 1988 when they began to rise 
again. In 1992.882 junior high school teachers and 24 4 high school teachers re- 
ported being injured by students at school (Somucho. 1993). 



Junior high school teachers in N'aka and K4ta City said that in the past some inci- 
dents of school violence had occurred in their schools. One teacher at Kita Junior 
High School linked school violence to the influence of the media and to family prob- 
lems. He thought that students responded to violent images they saw on television 
and were more likely to he violent if their home life were unstable, lie described an 
incident of school violence that had occurred while he w as leaching at one of the 
more rural schools in the prefecture: 

It was just like on h'iHfwtsn-scusvi [a popular television show |. The students 
took up posts outside the teacher's room and blocked the hajl.They broke the 
glass.This confrontation in front of the room escalated and it turned into a mess 
in the teacher's room. I was hit in the nose with a drawer. 

They were mad at the teachers, because the teachers weren't working together. 
And. in that area, there was a lot of divorce. So the kids were very upset. Some 
weren't studying and the whole school was tense. The school and parent rela- 
tions Woe disrupted: there w ere no real PTA relations That is why it happened- 



The breakdown of human relations — between parents and children, teachers and 
students — was a significant theme brought up again and again by teachers and par- 
ents. When asked to discuss why problems like bullying or school refusal were on 
the rise, teachers and parents often attributed the rise in problems it) a combination 
of several factors: increasing competition on the entrance exams, too much empha- 
sis on material prosperity and consumerism, a lack of opportunities for intense peer 
interactions in the early childhood years, and the fact that families were smaller and 
more isolated front each other. 



Family Influences on Adolescent 
Development and School 
Participation 



The family, as well as peers and school, plays a crucial role in forming students atti- 
tudes toward schooling and academics. In the case of Japan, research has docu- 
mented that studying and homework are central concerns of Japanese families 
(Stevenson and Stigler. 1992; few is. 1 995). This theme is captured in the media by 
the stereotype of the "education mama "(kvoiku mania ) who sacrifices her career 
to stay at home making lunches, fixing school uniforms, and preparing material for 
the next day at school. In the media portrayal of Japan, hordes of students wearing 
headbands which signify their participation in the ‘exam war" (jttken sc usd) are sup- 
ported by the eternally patient supply corps of doling mothers. 



As with many media images, this image of Japanese education is somewhat dis- 
torted, it is true that in Japanese culture the mother is expected to play a central role 
in supporting her child's education, a role that fathers are rarely expected to fill. In- 
deed during the important preschool and early elementary years, it may seem to the 
> oung Japanese mother that everything is. as Fujita (1989) described.' all mother s 
fa ult. “The mother in the early years is responsible lbr providing a wide range of sup- 
port including (blit not limited to) lunches, clean uniforms, preparing various acces- 
sories such calligraphy brushes or swim gear, as well as overseeing homework. How- 
ever, parental involvement in education changes dramatically as students enter 
adolescence. 

Family Time and School Time 

After entry into junior high school, students spend more time in school than with 
their families (please refer to figures 4 and 5). Perhaps because students are aw a\ so 
much of the clay . the parents we interviewed made great efforts to create a time 
when all the family members could be together. For some this was a family vacation 
in the summer, for others an outing to local parks or museums on national holidays, 
for the working-class families, like those at Shimogawa Elementary and Naka Voca- 
tional, finding such a time was extremely difficult. A Shimogawa mother described 
her family's situation: 

Well, we get up very early, at A Jo a.m.. because we have a bread store and must 
get to work. 1 don’t know when the kills get home from juku or what time m\ 
daughter goes to bed. I asked her; she usually goes to bed at I 1 :()<). (ir.mdpa sta\s 
up until she comes home as i! is dangerous for a girl to come home that late. My 
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hoy sometimes lulls asleep by 8:00 in front of the television. Me is hurt! to get up 
in the morning — asleep in bed! How many hours lie sleeps! 1 think his brain gets 
a good rest. 



Working elass homes were not the only ones where it was hard for the family to be to- 
gether. T interviewed several middle- and upper middle-elass families where the* 
mother did not work outside the home hut the father worked in another part of Japan. 



family schedules seemed less coordinated once students entered high sehool.In 
families where the father commuted to work, dinnertime was rarely an opportunity 
for everyone to gel logethcr.A student at Arala described her family's dinner routine: 

Sometimes its 8:00 to 8:.S0. Sometimes as late as 8:-tO. Recently, just my mother 
and 1 eat together. My dad is always home around 8:J0. My brother, he goes out 
on dates and such. We are all over the place. 

Another student said that because of her club participation "1 eat separately. My fa- 
ther comes home at S: AO and the three of them (parents and sibling) eat together." 



Japanese parents tolerate the fact that they see little of their children after the ele- 
mentary school years are over, but many expressed concern about the need for par- 
ents and children to engage in some form of recreation. One mother at Ohio ex- 
plained that her friends had an innovative way of socializing with each other and 
their children. She and her friends take their sons to go karaoke singing: 

1 usually go more with my son s friend's mothers than with my husband. We 
learn a lot about school, about the students and the classes. 'flu* karaoke estab- 
lishment is the place where we parents can talk. It is also a place where there is 
consideration for others, gentleness, kindness, all these things come out. So, in 
terms of education. I don't think it is good for students whose parents don't lake 
them places. A student needs to have experiences like.Oh look, if mother does 
that, then it is all tight if 1 do that.' f.vcn if a student doesn't understand, if he sees 
his parents doing something, he will learn. When lie goes out to play at a friend s 
house or bow ling, he will learn from the w ay that his friends' families talk w ith 
each other. 

Parental Expectations for Schooling 

Parents in this stuck expressed width diwrgent views about the basic purpose of 
schooling 
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[•'or example, some parents thought that studying was supposed to he fun or enjoy- 
able so that students would like sehool and continue to want to attend. Others saw 
studying as building up eharaeter.As Singleton ( 196~) wrote, a major goal of school- 
ing for many Japanese parents is to get students to persevere ( gennbavu ) and pa- 
tient!}' bear inconveniences or hardship (jt icnncui s//r//),This is a type of training in 
determination, and parents see these qualities as essential for the future success of 
their children. One mother at Clnio eloquently discussed her views on studying: 

From the student s view, school is a fun place: if it wasn't fun. they wouldn't go. 
But 1 think it is also a place of pain (&///.«/). They have to study.lt is necessary to 
study to grow up into an adult. They have to do it or else, even day. So. I think 
that studying can be painful. 

I think that you learn up until death. It isn't the kind of studying you do sitting at 
a desk. For example, you study the relationships between people. Learning to 
cook is also studying as is learning how to do things from your husband s 
mother. If we aren't learning each day. what reason can we give for having this 
human life? Human development is not just studying at a desk. I think they have 
to prepare them for society — they have to focus on human development. 



Parents of junior high students in particular put emphasis on the character-building 
aspect of studying. Because parents and teachers alike see this as a crucial time in 
the formation of student character, junior high schools hav e traditional!} tried to bal- 
ance studying hard with vigorous physical activities, exposure to the arts and music, 
and a lively calendar of ev ents. W hile parents want their children to do w ell on the 
exams, they also want them to he well-rounded people, but their concern for suc- 
cess on the entrance exam tends to come through most dearly. Teachers respond to 
this primary concern, but the teacher's reactions are often interpreted by parents as 
putting too much emphasis on studying for the tests. 



On the other hand some teachers complained that parents did little more than tell 
their students to study.They wanted parents to take a more active role in the overall 
education of the student. Teachers also saw stud} ing as more than book work, and 
they lamented the fact that they are pressured into teaching to the test. While teach- 
ers and parents evinced a strong desire to work together to provide a vital learning 
climate for students, both parents and teachers tended to respond more m the con- 
cerns around the entrance exams. These common responses feed off each other and 
tend to drive classes more and more tow ard exam preparation. 

Studying and Parental Attitudes 

The concept of studv ing (baikyO) has ver} broad and o\ era)! posjiiv e connotations 
in Japan Several Japanese terms cover the range of stud} ing at tiv hies in which sm- 
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dents engage. Specific school assignments are sbnkudai . preparing for lessons or re- 
views of class is called yoshtl. and practice questions are ivusbu mniuUii. Sbnkudai 
and fos/aare the closest Hnglish approximations of "homework." Kach day. junior and 
senior high school students will cover a certain part of the text in class, and will he 
expected to review the ■‘••v s lesson and prepare for the coming lesson as'homc- 
work.'tfeJ/sV.?/? niondai are typically questions assigned by the teachers that high- 
light salient parts of the lesson or mimic questions that will appear on upcoming 
tests. 



In both junior high and high schools, the assignments for the days classes are com- 
monly written by the students on the chalkboard in the rear of the homeroom class 
each day. Students take turns throughout the year being responsible for writing 
down these assignments. The homeroom teacher also frequently checks to see that 
the day's homework is recorded for all to see on the hoard. This kind of studying is 
associated with school work. While studying (beaky) can mean "cracking the hooks,' 
it also has wider meanings As one parent at Onto Junior high School put it: 

Human development (niugen keisei) is not just studying at a desk. I think they 
have to prepare them for society— they have to focus on human development. I 
realize, as the teachers do. that while in school they have to study, hut they have 
to learn things outside of that, as 1 said before, consideration for friends, kind- 
ness. I think they really have to stud) those things. Then thrre are the relations 
between seniors and juniors (senpa i/kb ha / ).Thcy have io study that a lot. It 
isn't just what 1 expect: they have to do these things if they are going to develop 
their humanity If they just study, they won't have much humanity. It is best if 
they can combine the two. studying and developing humanity. I think that is nec- 
essary for education at the junior high school. 
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Teachers saw the junior high school and high school years as a time when students 
become more socially responsible. As students mature, the teachers expect them to 
take more active roles in the life of the school as well as take responsibility for in- 
structing younger members of their clubs or committees. However, the necessity of 
preparing students for the entrance exams means that teachers rarely have enough 
time to devote to character development. In this regard, the parents were often criti- 
cal of the education provided by the schools. Students, they felt, were not develop- 
ing a sense of social responsibility necessary for life in Japan's adult world The 
mother of a third-grade girl at Shimogawa put it this wa\: 

Hut when she gels out into the world. I think she will have to measure up to dif- 
ferent standards. So. w hen she goes out into soeiety.il won't he that she is good 
or bad at math, nor if she can speak l-nglish well or not. There are lots of kids out 
there w ithout "heart." l or us it is most important to instill our students with a 
sense ol ti oiighifulness for others {omniyan). Studying, w ell, it is a problem if 
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they can't do it at all. hut if they don't bully, if’ they respect others, that is the 
kind of upbringing we want. 



Studying in the broadest sense means a continual process of learning or self-im- 
provement. Teachers and parents in this study referred to the fact 'hat students must 
learn how to interact with others as part of the "studying” that goes on in school. 
Ihnikyb. in this context, refers more to the things students need to learn. For exam- 
ple. Japanese students tend to define social rank based on age and years of affiliation 
within a given organization, (e.g.. between juniors and seniors). In the clubs, first- 
year junior or senior high school students are juniors {kb bai).'Y hey are expected to 
follow the direction of the second- and third-year students who are their seniors 
{scnjmi). Seniors generally are the team captains or club leaders and take an active 
role in organizing the training as exemplified in the basketball practice at Anita de- 
scribed above. 



Preparation for the entrance exam (jnkcn benkyb) is yet another distinct kind of 
studying recognized by adults and adolescents. Studying for llie exams occurs in sev- 
eral contexts. Junior high and high schools provide extra classes {b(/s <bn). usually for 
third-year students only, that are diiecled at preparing for the exam and co\er differ- 
ent materia! from that learned in the regular classes. Junior high and high school stu- 
dents also enroll in advancement jiiku (sbingaku juku) where they will memorize 
material from previous tests and lake many practice tests. Individually, students also 
engage in jukcn fxoikyb by buying any one of the many practice test hooks and 
pamphlets available m bookstores or by enrolling in correspondence courses (hat 
are specifically aimed at preparing students for the entrance exams. 



Parents and Homework 

Parental involvement in homework is sometimes a source of com net for teachers 
and parcnts.Aftcr the first few years of elementary school, parents may rarely look at 
a student’s homework. Many junior high parents feel that they cannot help their stu- 
dents with homework, lixeept for teachers, university professors and an occasional 
engineer. Japanese parents seldom feel confident in giving students guidance or as 
sislanee on stud} matters once tlu*\ enter junior high school. Nor did teachers ex 
peel parents to lake an active role in supervising or checking homework. Parents 
often noted that junior high students had begun studying material that is too compli- 
cated for parents to understand. 



This tendency lor parents to take a less active role in supervising homework was 
more pronounced at Shimogawu than at the more affluent Midori nr (Jinn where 
parents tended to have higher academic backgrounds. Put. across all levels o! social 
background. once a student enters junior high school, parents tend to urge .students 
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to study, hut rarely supervise homework. One teacher at Midori noted that:" Yes. par- 
ents are very concerned. They don't help with homework, but they do send their 
students to jitkir.Ct 0-“*() percent of kids go to juku. Some kids go to club .juktt. and 
enrichment courses. So. kids have no time with friends." 



One parent at Shimogawa, when asked if she made her child study, said: 

Yes it is neccssary.lt is really hard to judge what to say in order to increase their 
motivation That is my worry nowadays. My middle one. he goes toy//fe//.T hate 
juku,' he says, so I say how about a home tut or? The problem is. if 1 knew some- 
one it would he okay, but I don't know anyone. So I am worried. I let the kids 
piek.Wc try to make it the habit that they study each day. 



However, parents of high school students were very noncommittal about motivating 
their children to study. A father at Anita saidrMy daughter? I leave it up to hensludv 
time and the like." Parents who were well-educated themselves tended to take a 
more activ e role in school events, hut in general parents of high students appeared 
to offer little or no supervision of homework or studying. However, they were will- 
ing to provide monetary support and enroll their children in jnkir. 

At high school parents don't help at all [with homework). If the father is an engi- 
neer or something like that, maybe. Hut for most people, when the student gels 
into high school, they don't help. They will send the student lojitktt.or they will 
spend money to provide a study room or hire a home tutor. (Meiji teacher) 



One reason parents gave lo explain why they no longer supervised their children s 
schoolvvork was that they were uncomfortable discussing the lesson because they 
did not know its format or the explanations included in the teacher s text. Prom ju- 
nior high school on, memorizing the correct answer is of paramount importance in 
a student > education. The changing role of parents in their children's study habits 
appears to be tied as much to the changing nature of how subjects arc presented 
and the kind of answers that arc required as to the level of difficulty of the material 



Parental Involvement in the School 



Parental participation in school activities varies depending on the age of the student 
and the kind of school attended. In the elementary years, parents are actively in- 
volved in many school activities. For example, a teacher at Kita Elementary de- 
scribed the various events hat parents, usually mothers, took part in: 

Teacher: We have a meeting for each class once a year .The other times that some- 
one from the home would come with the students would he the school festivals. 
In fall, we have the sports festival. As for other meetings. in the first and second 
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semesters. we have a meeting just with the parents. Often it is just the mother. 
Out of thirty students I'd say that only one father comes, so it i> really 99 percent 
mothers. 

lnterviewer:Are there other limes when parents come? 

Teacher: Yes. three times in a year. Three times to see the class. Also there is the 
exercise (utuln) meet, music meet, and other exhibitions ( haftftyo-kai ). 

By junior high school, parents are coming to school less, especially to view classes. 
However, at some schools parents will still turn out in numbers for school events. Ac- 
cording to one parent who was active in the PTA at Shimogawa: 

There are parents who are very positive and those we never see at all. About half 
and half. There are working couples, where the mother also has a job. quite a few 
at this school. For many parents it is inconvenient to get the time. 



While parents of junior high school students tend to come to school for fewer 
events, they are still active in such organizations as the PTA. In the Japanese PTA. the 
parents elect one or two members to represent all the parents of the students in that 
class Two common PTA activities are producing a newspaper, which keeps parents 
informed of what the students are doing at school, and prov iding support for major 
school events like the yearly festivals. 



As one mother at Naka Vocational explained to me. parents can relax when their ''in- 
dents get into high school. Hvcn in eases where parents still admonish studem 
study the effect is negligible. A teacher at Naka Vocational noted: 

There are many parents at our school who have slopped demanding am thing of 
their kids, l'ven like coming home late. I wish tliev would he a little stricter Thev 
tell their kids to Mudv. but the kids are high school students, so tlu v don t listen 



At the high school lev el. parental involvement is also affected hv the kind of high 
school t hat students attend Parents of Mciji students appeared to be more likelv to 
come to school for various events than parents at other schools. When there are spe- 
cific events that affect students' future academic opportunities, teachers at Meiji can 
expect a strong showing For middle-ranked schools like Anita, parental turn out can 
be lower An Anna teacher noted: 

W ell, at the sports festivals most of those who came w ere all PTA members In 
terms of other things at the school that parents take part in. there are lectures on 
school advancement. Thcv come to school to hear about school adv ancement 
matters, hut 1 don't think the percentage of those coming is so high. 
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In sharp contrast to Mciji and Aral a. parents at Naka Vocational rarely, if eser. came to 
school. I asked a group of students at Naka Tech if their parents ever took part in 
school events. 



Student l:.\o. 

Student 1 Nope. 

Student 3: They don't. 

Student -t:\Vhcn my brother was in school my dad did some things, but not now. 



The w ithdrawal of parents from school activities as the student grows older occurs 
simultaneously with a decrease in the amount of time students spend with their fam- 
ilies. By high school. Japanese students exhibit a surprising degree of independence. 
They often commute long distances, their parents do not supervise their homework, 
and they may be at school or jttkn until late at night. I* veil when they return home, 
many high school students head to their rooms to listen to music, study, or play com- 
puter games. Those attending jukti, or who take an active role in sports, often do not 
eat dinner with their familics.Thc balance between family time and school time is in- 
crcasingb tilted tow ard the school (or part-time jobs in the case of Naka Vocational 
students) as the student grows older. 

Family Problems 

The condition of Japanese families is a major topic of concern forJapaiic.sc educa- 
tors. Teachers tended to link student problems (e.g.. juvenile delinquency, lack of 
motivation, emotional troubles) to problems in the family. Recently, (lie Japanese 
media has focused on the rising incidence of bullying and linked bullying to the de- 
cline in family size. With smaller and smaller families (there are less than two chil- 
dren per Japanese couple on average), students have fewc" siblings 
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Despite the relatively low rates of delinquency in .Japan, parents and teachers un- 
concerned with what they perceive as the growing isolation of Japanese students. 
Adults argue that children who are brought up with little contact with siblings or 
peers of various ages lack both a sense of degree and a sense of responsibility. Many 
Japanese also argue that the low birthrate has also had another effect: parents are 
too emotionally attached to their children to discipline them sternly. Teachers in par- 
ticular expressed frustration at the lack of upbringing (sbi(suke) exhibited in most 
Japanese homes. When asked how- student behavior had changed over the last 
twenty years, a senior teacher said: 
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That's difficult. Well, getting angry.' When parents get angry or scold children, well 
children used to say I’m sorry’ and reflect on w hat they did w rong. Now. they 
aren't used to being scolded. The number of children in each family is decreas- 
ing. parents pamper their kids, and they don't scold them. (Meiji teacher) 



Teachers were adamant that parents needed to take a stricter approach in raising 
children, particularly in inculcating basic manners. Public conduct and poor up 
bringing were linked together by several respondents. A teacher at Nak » Vocational 
w ished that parents would train their children better: 

There are parents who don’t scold their children. For example, in the middle of a 
train, a mother may not care if a child jumps on the seat with shoes on. It's a 
question of basic morals. This comes out in junior high and high school. It’s not 
just here in Naka City, it's all over. It's a loss for the adult society. At our school, 
you'll notice garbage thrown ail over. The students haven't learned to take care of 
their own things. 



However there is disagreement as to what specific behaviors in the family cause 
adolescent problems. Many teachers do not see the cause of adolescent delinquency 
as a lack of upbringing or sternness, but rather they feel that rebellious or dangerous 
behavior on t He part of students often stems from the lack of communication be- 
tween members of the family. Many teachers pointed to a number of factors w hich 
stifle family communication: students are busy studying: fathers are working late: and 
family entertainment is provided by the television. Students, many teachers argued, 
are growing more and more distant from their parents. 

These kids aren't understood at home. There is no place to express their feelings, 
to relax, or to tell their inner feelings. When they go home, there is no one w ho 
gives them comfort. The atmosphere at home is like: Hc\ you! "That is how they 
are treated at hoine.They don't want to go home. We often go to visit the house, 
talk to the mother and father and try to get the kids involved, try to get the fam- 
ily to relax together'! he student's mind (kokoro) needs to be eased or relaxed, 
but there must be someone at home to pul the student at case. If someone at 
home does this, then the child w ill calm dow n. (Midori teacher) 



A teacher at (Ttuo was more blunt. He linked parental involvement in the student s 
life with most juvenile problems: 

Here |at ( llmo) all of the families are well-run The parents look alter the stu- 
dents. It probably is not proper to talk of such matters, but there are a lew fami- 
lies where both parents are working. For example, at nr. last school both parents 
worked. For that reason the students were able to do as they liked. Here the fa 
(her goes out to work and the mother stays at home, flic students are in contact 
[with their parenlsl which means that they don't do as (he\ like (ienerally. if you 
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talk about social problems, in those households where students lack a parent, 
that is where you see tobacco and thinner use [sniffing glue or paint thinner is 
the most common form of substance abuse among Japanese adolescents). Here 
the parents are definitely around, so we don't have these problems. 

W hether or not parents and teachers blamed a lack of strictness or a lack of commu- 
nication for the problems of Japanese young people, all were concerned about the 
lack of social connection between adolescents. This is a condition that many feel is 
increasing in Japan. The current generation of adolescents, adults hypothesize, is not 
as adept at developing friendships as previous generations. At N'aka Vocational one 
teacher noted that because students had underdeveloped social skills, the possibility 
for students to develop negative relationships became more likely. 

Well, from where I stand. I d say the students aren’t very good at making friends. 
To make friends, well . . . you have to mutually boost each other's goals. Our stu- 
dents don't really make "friends.'What happens is that thc\ egg each other on: 
riding bikes without permission or license, staying out late. The negative side is 
common. They aren't ver\ good at making the positive kind of friendships. 

Teachers were generally concerned about the decline in upbringing of students 
(shits like) and their inability to work within the highly structured Japanese school 
setting. Educators saw themselves as the primary teachers of proper social behavior 
and worried that students were not exposed to good models at home. As one 
teacher at Shimogawa put it: 

I pbringing (sbftsuke). Now a days, quite a lot of the teaching of upbringing is 
given at the school: greetings, manners, and the like. The school gives that guid- 
ance, hut I would be thankful if the home were the base for upbringing, for ex- 
ample, in a recent bullying incident, money was gradually disappearing from the 
parents purse If the people at home were careful about this, the incident would 
not have happened. 

A teacher at Midori described problems between students and their families in the 
following \\ a\ . 

They don't understand their studies, they don’t play with friends. they are re- 
moved from everyone. They can't communicate, so they easily slip into bad be- 
havior. they break things. These students appear to have communication prob- 
lems at home. 

These problems at home sometimes escalate into violence. Students from poor fami- 
lies, and students who have only one parent. are considered more likely to commit 
acts of violence at home. The counselor at Naka Vocational described his work. 
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I often go to a student s house if the parents request it. I listen to what the par- 
ents want to say.The parents have things to say. but the parents just tell kids what 
they want them to do. [ try to listen and find a way it) explain. There is a commu- 
nication gap (between students and parents).' There can be fights or face-to-face 
confrontations. I’ve seen this kind of thing. One lime a father said just a lew- 
words and hi c son grabbed him around the throat. I’lie (famih ) relations were 
very had. 



Social Isolation, Divorce, 
and the Exams 

Teachers and parents alike thought that adolescents in Japan today have a much 
harder lime socializing with their peers and working out their disputes The isolation 
of children is a significant theme in both the media and research literature in Japan. 
Authorities argue that children no longer have access to large, multi-age play groups. 
Isolated in apartments with little access to playgrounds, they suggest that Japanese 
children do not have the opportunity to socialize with other children until they are 
in preschool. and then they socialize only with children of relatively the same age*. 
Given that the average number of children per family is now less than two in Japan. 
the> further argue that few Japanese students experience the rough and tumble play 
common in the larger families of a generation ago. 



Parents and teachers expressed concern over the pressure that exams and long 
hours of study pm on students. While lime spent in hours of tiring club practice 
were generally not seen as harmful, the long hours of studying w ere deemed to be 
potentially detrimental to the students health. I.aek of sleep, the result of long hours 
of study, tended to he more common at schools like Chuo and Meiji w here student 
schedules were packed with juku and clubs. A teacher at Cluto commented: 

During the tests, students are up really late. They study all night. Virtually all are 
up to midnight. They don’t sleep before then. When that goes on. I wish they 
would use their time better. 



Divorce was another common theme. 'The school counselor at Naka Vocational esti- 
mated that out of every t() students. 12 were living only with their mother because 
of divorce or tmore rarely) the death of their fathcr.This teacher reasoned : ’\\ iih 
only tiie mother, it is hard to make ends meet .The parent cant watch over the stu 
dent "At Meiji. the school counselor said that most student problems are related to 
situations where the mother and father are lighting. We aren’t used to divorce in 
Japan ^n.whcii it looks like parents are di\ oreitig. the kids don’t know w hat to Jo 
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Peer Relations 



Despile the emphasis on academies and school advancemem in most Japanese ju- 
nior high and high schools, schools are the major social arena for mosl Japanese ado- 
lescents. l:\en at the most highly ranked academic schools like Meiji. many students 
value school primarih because it provides an opportunity to make contact with 
peers. Students and teachers at all levels responded in much the same way to the 
question:' What value does school have for the students?" 

School? I guess, a place to make friends. A place to contact others. There is also 
study bin. meeting friends. (Meiji student) 

friends, to he with them.Then study and the clubs. (Shimogawa student) 

Well.it isn't a place of learning. It is a place to be with friends. (Onto teacher) 



Although studying or training for work were important to students.it was clear that 
school also was the major area of social contact in students' lives. With so much of 
their daily time tied up in classes and clubs, students had little opportunity to meet 
students from outside school. Nevertheless, parents and teachers were concerned 
about adolescent friendship patterns, because of a common belief that friends have 
a strong impact on adolescent attitudes towards studying and school. A mother at 
Ohio reflected: 

lie is studying so hard from Monday to Saturday. students really build up a need, 
so on the weekend, they need free time. To do what they want with friends — 
communication. The rest of the time they study, like before tests, so I let him 
spend most Saturdays and Sundays as he likes. 



A second aspect of litis belief is that friends also affect students' motivation to study, 
for several of our student respondents, competition with friends was an important 
source of motivation to do well in school and on the entrance exants. 

Sources of Friendship 

'idling adolescents enter a new school along with their friends from elementary 
school. and these friendships appear to ease the transition to a new and larger social 
arena. As students go up the schooling ladder, their range of social contacts w idens. 
This 1^ most dramatic at high school, where students suddenly come into contact 
with oilier students from across the city. While some friendships do continue over a 
studem's school career, the most important sources of friendships are the student s 
current homeroom class and club. 
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Classes. I poii entering school, students make ilieir first friends in the homeroom 
classes in which they are placed. Homeroom classes in Japan spend nearly the 
whole day together, and there are several times during the day (morning meeting, 
lunch, cleaning, long homeroom period) where the class meets to discuss, relax. or 
take care of chores, latch class develops a strong sense of identity. At the junior high 
school level, students are with each other for the entire day while teachers rotate in 
and out to teach various subjects. Classes are also the common unit of competition 
in various school events. For example, some schools have a choral competition in 
which each class is judged on its singing capabilities. At other school functions, stu- 
dents move as a class, entering and exiting the gym together. 



At the high school level, the importance of class as a unit of friendship is still strong 
biu is somewhat weaker than at the junior high school level. Students in high school 
are more often broken up into ability groups for classes. In schools like Naka Voca- 
tional, the students are also divided up by sections such as Engineering or Comput- 
ing. These section divisions play a large factor in friendship formation at Naka Voca- 
tional. At Arata and Meiji. students are regrouped and streamed into different areas of 
concentration after their first year. and students tend to socialize more with others 
in the same area of concentration. 



The importance of clubs. One source of friendship associations that cuts across 
class, grade, and section lines at both the junior high and high school level is the 
club. Japanese schools have both voluntary and mandatory clubs. The mandatory 
clubs meet once a week, and student participation may be rather lackluster. How- 
ever. the voluntary clubs take up an enormous amount of student time. Regardless ol 
whether they are athletic or cultural clubs, students tend to put a significant amount 
of energy into club activities. Quite often teachers must ask students to leave the 
school in the evening because they are so engrossed in their club practice. 



"Students form groups based on clubs." a teacher at Naka Vocational said. A teacher at 
Anita thought that the clubs were the most significant source of friendships for stu- 
dents. Clubs provide a stable source of friendship relations over the student s three- 
years in junior high or high school, and students who do not participate in a club 
lack these crucial links. Also, clubs have the important function of introducing stu- 
dents into the social hierarchy of the adult world. Third-year students are the leaders 
of the club and are expected to instruct new members. guide practice sessions anti 
behave in an exemplary manner.As students progress from one grade to the next, 
their seniority in the club rises.' This progression gives older students a stronger 
sense of identity with the club and school. It is no wonder that many teachers asso- 
ciate lack of club participation with problem behaviors. 



Dirisions and sections. The texture of student life is determined by what “slice' of 
the overall high school hierarchy students have entered. Daily patterns of interac- 
tion, abilities to participate in certain groups. and the basic attitudes toward acade- 
mic studies arc all determined by where one goes to school. The divisions between 
schools and between courses within schools revealed remarkabb similar effects de- 
spite regional differences. 



Divisions within the school also has a strong influence on friendship patterns. Partic- 
ularly at Naka Vocational, where students specialize from their first day in different 
Helds, making friends with other students in the school can he very difOcult. One 
teacher at Naka Vocational saidrAssoeiations within the sections are important, be- 
cause students are taking the same license, because we re not a shingakn school, 
studying is not a factor." by this statement, the teacher meant that students are not 
drawn together in the w ay that Mciji students are. Because Meiji is a sbini>c/bn 
school, students who are trying to enter the same college or level of college will 
tend to group together for study sessions or because they share a common goal. At 
Naka Vocational, students trying to get the same license (e.g.. electrical engineering) 
will group together because they must stud} for the same license exam or simply be- 
cause they have a common vocational interest. 

Jiikii and Friends 

While I’nited States images of Japanese jab a generally center around students cram- 
ming for entrance exams, parents in Kita. Minami. and Naka faty indicated that jnbn 
attendance may have a purely social function for some students, as a father of a 
Chuo student thought: 

Juba used to be like school, but for students now it is different. It is a kind of 

fashion. Thai is why there are so many of them. They go to jnbn and socialize. 



T his friendship aspect of j/fbu is not limited to the more affluent neighborhoods or 
the higher-ranked academic schools. At most levels, juba is generally an interesting 
place for students. Because jnbn arc for-profit enterprises. jnbn teachers must make 
lessons lively and clear. However, the role of jnbn as a source of friends and as a 
"fashion" must he kept in perspective. The overwhelming response of parents and 
students was that jnbn w as a place to study, a way to prepare for school and the en- 
trance exams. 



K yn$< > Isbibi.A sense oj competition. Most Japanese students don't want toTn.se" to 
their friends by gelling lower points on the various tests and quizzes that occur fre- 
quently in Japanese schools. However, this same consciousness of wanting to be like 
friends can also lend students who might have done better to not try their hardest in 




order 10 fit in with the group. The two tendencies arc not contradictory hut stem 
from the student's desire to he like his or her friends. W hen friends are interested in 
school advancement, there will he friendly rivalry over who gels the most points on 
tests, W hen students are not interested in advancing in school or, more commonly, 
when they perceive little chance for advancing, friends may provide (lie impetus not 
to study. One father at (ditto described the effect of his son's friends on studying: 

On studying? Those who can't. compete to see who can’t [laughter). But I think 
he really wants to do a little better than his friends. Of course if he is loo far 
above, then lie is like a different group. 1 They don't want to lose in other students 
of the same group or level. 



The culture of studying at Mciji is an example of one of intense academic competi- 
tion among students. Mciji students have been selected from the upper-academic 
ranks of their respective junior high schools. All of them have shown themselves to 
he persistent students and excellent test-takers. Students at Mciji noted that competi- 
tion with friends motivated them to study, but that friends also helped each other to 
study. 1 asked one Mciji study how friends affected her studying? She replied: “I don’t 
want to lose to them. So we have mutual competition.'* A male student at Meiji said 
that friends:". . . will help me when I don’t know something. Also, when I see a 
friend trying (i>anibc/rn) then I try hard." 



Rather than trying to do better by undermining others, students at Mciji and other 
advancement schools participate in a culture of mutual striving. While students may 
be rivals and compete to see who gets the highest test score, this rivalry is sec- 
ondary to the competition over entrance to high school or college, which takes 
place on a city, prclcciural.or nati >nal level and where students do not see them- 
selves in direct competition with classmates. Teachers reinforce the sense of mutual 
struggle by comparing class grades or averages with city or national averages. Stu- 
dents know their own future will be decided by their performance on the test, hut 
they see themselves not in direct competition w ith their friends, but competing in a 
large pool of applicants. Students perceive peer performance as a benchmark lor 
their own work, and they try to stay abreast or just ahead of the group. 



At every level, teachers try to instill this mutual spirit of competition and < oopera- 
tion. Parents hope that their child will make friends with a group of motivated, 
bright students: 

As parents we look and say Oh. if he hangs out with that kid. won’t his grades go 
dow n?' So you hope, you think about. . . . But there are various kids, various abili- 
ties. As for nn boy, I hope that he will be influenced by clever friends. (Shi mo* 
gawa parent) 
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When students reach llie upper two grades of junior high school, they begin to asso- 
ciate more with peers who will go to the same high school. Academic achievement 
appears to become a factor in friendship formation. At junior high school some stu- 
dents may compete to do little, but others may compete to see who can be the best. 
Overall, at the junior high school level, groups of students who urge each other to 
do poorly in school or to ignore studying seem to have relatively little effect, for the* 
most part, most students who have just entered junior high school follow the ad- 
monishments of teachers and parents to study. Hut, as they progress in junior high 
school, some fall further and further behind.' These students, who know they will not 
do well in the coming academic competition, tend to distance themselves from 
school life and academic competition. 



Studying and asobi nakama. In the most serious eases, where students become al- 
together alienated from school life, friends provide significant negative influences on 
attitudes toward studying and school. In these situations, teachers commonly refer to 
groups of students as asobi nakama . which means a group of friends who relax to- 
gether rather than study. Often these friends are older students who are no longer 
enrolled in school or who have stopped studying. As such, they have time to hang 
around, take part-time jobs or engage in other leisure ( asobi ) activities. 



At Arata. where there is a mixture of students, sonic well on their way to entering 
elite colleges and others settling for training schools, the effect of asobi nakama 
can be substantial. While some teachers mentioned that students urged each other 
on to compete, most expressed fears that friends who were interested in playing" 
would pull other students away from studying. Oik 1 teacher described this situation: 

Yes, it is easy to get in with students whose character tends toward making oth- 
e s goof off. (One student may sayl ‘1 need to study.’ lint his friends want to play. 
They get carried along with their pals, then they may refuse to come to school or 
participate in class. 

In schools like .Yak a Vocational a main concern of both teachers and parents w as 
that their son or daughter would fall in with a group of students or adults who have 
given up on school. Teachers feared that students involved with asobi nakama 
would never finish their studies. One teacher observed: 

These groups have a strong effect on studying. A lot of students have adult 
friends, and so without studying they drop out |of school). Their grades get bail. 
We have a lot of these eases now . 

At the junior high school level, the influence of friends w ho have dropped out of 
school is even more dramatic. According to the students and teachers with who we 
spoke, at this age C 1 5 or lb) there are few employment opportunities for students 
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who have dropped out of school. W hile high school students may find part-time jobs 
or gradually be absorbed into working-class life, students who become disconnected 
from school in their junior high school years have nowhere to go .Teachers rider to 
these disconnected students, even though the 1 may still come to school, as dropouts 
(ocbibobore). At Midori, one teacher said: 

for example, there are these special kids.They have no connection to school. 
That is how they feel; they don't have any concern about studying. 1 This starts 
around the second semester in the second year [of junior high school). They arc 
dropouts' you see. 



While few students in Japan dropout in the sense of failing to attain a high school 
degree, the number of students who have a sense of inferiority in studying or test- 
taking increases with each grade. A relatively small percentage of junior high school 
students (about 1 to 3 percent depending on the area) tail to enter high school and 
find themselves forced to take on part-time menial jobs or enroll in some kind of 
training school (Monbuslm. 1993). A few of these students in Naka spend their days 
riding around their former schools on scooters, which they have modified to make 
greater noise, trying to gain the attention of their former classmates and teachers. 
Sometimes at Naka Vocational, the roar of scooters would drown out the voices on 
the tape. 

Dating 

Dating was forbidden at all of the junior high schools in this study, and most parents 
and teachers believe that few junior high school students date. Parents, teachers, and 
students alike agreed chat dating does not play a part in the lives of the vast majority 
of junior high students. By definition, junior high students who are dating arc junior 
high students with problems. When 1 asked junior high school students about dates. 

I was greeted either with silence or nervous giggles. Junior high school teachers 
w ere willing to talk about dating among the students, hut virtually all said that only a 
few junior high school age students go on dates. 



At this age, students generally evince an interest in the opposite sex. hut have little 
unsupervised time to meet with potential boy or girl friends. The general disap- 
proval of dating at this age also makes it hard for couples to get together. So, early 
adolescents express their affection in various ways. At the junior high school level 
students meet in gro.tps to "chat after school, or go to each other s house for study- 
ing.'The public libraries in Japanese cities are an excellent place to observe this type 
of interaction. Both junior high and high school students go to the libraries in great 
numbers on Saturday afternoons. Large tables are filled with mixed groups of girls 
and boys. W hile ostensibly studying, (he talk may turn to the latest television show 
or music group. 




Public displays of affection among junior high school students are \ery rare in Japan. 
No one on our team observed junior high school students holding hands inside or 
outside of school. However, young adolescents may exchange gifts to show their af- 
fection. One teacher at Shimogawa said: 

When they go off to different high schools they give each other things as remem- 
brances. The boys take a button off their uniform. 'flic girls write their name and 
a message on the collar of their school uniforms. 

The fact that dating is greatly discouraged for junior high school students docs not 
mean that hoys and girls are uninterested in dating or sex. Many of the magazines and 
comics that students were observed reading carry stories of love and romantic in- 
volvement. Many of these comics (manga) also carry material that would be consid- 
ered pornographic in other countries. Hut these materials tend to d.J’cr depending 
upon the age and gender of the audience. In general, our review of these materials, 
showed that comics aimed at junior high school students have less explicit sexual ma- 
terial than comics for older adolescents. Comics aimed at adolescent males also have 
more violent or sexually explicit stories than comics aimed at females. Many of the 
comics read by adolescent females (end to focus on complex romantic stories. 

In high school years, dating is not uncommon. Dating is still technically against 
school rules, but because of the increased independence and mobility of high school 
students, schools can do little to enforce this rule except to forbid public displays of 
affection within the school grounds. The teachers interviewed perceived students 
who were more interested in dating or socializing outside of school than in their 
club activities as (ess serious students. While many high school students participate 
in clubs and date, the image among adults is that students who date do not have the 
kind of concentration it takes to succeed in getting into a good college. However, 
Japanese high school students appear to take advantage of their independence and 
increased social contacts to begin to experiment with dating. A young teacher, in her 
second year at Arala.said that because of her youth the female students would con- 
fide in her about their dating woes: 

InlcrvicwerAl what age docs dating start? 

I’cachcr: Mostly with the first-year students. In their world, anyone will do. 1 She 
laughsl They just want a special someone.' I am a relatively young teacher, so the 
girl students sometimes come to talk to 111 c. ‘ Miss W., 1 think that guy is nice but 
what do 1 do?' What should I say?' If they try going out with a boy and it doesn't 
go. they will report it to me. Then after one or two weeks, they start thinking 
someone else is nice and they think about him. This keeps repeating itself. 

Dating occurs at all types of high schools, lnil because Naka Vocational is virtually an 
all-male school, the students there had fewer opportunities to meet dating partners. 
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In a survey conducted by the students at Naka Vocational, about 100 boys said they 
had a girlfriend and over 330 said they did not. At Meiji, dating seemed much more 
common, probably because the ratio of boys to girls was much more even. 



l-'ven at the high school level, students were rather reticent about discussing their dat- 
ing life. One high school student at Kita did share his dating experiences with me: 

Student: We go to coffee shops and places like that. We talk and have tea. or have 
dinner together. 

Interviewer: Since you don't work, where do \ou gel money to spend on dales or 
when you go out with friends? 

Student: I get an allowance. I make do with that. 

Interviewer: How much is it? 

Student: 10,000 yen [about .$ 100 per numth| 

Interviewer: What else do you do on dales? 

Student: Well, yesterday, school was over at 3:30. W e went home together and had 
tea. Sometimes we go to my house and study. 



The dating behaviors that students and teachers described lend to support the no- 
tion that while Japanese students may have easy access to magazines and comics 
with explicitly sexual material, not many students are sexually active in junior high 
school or high school. The students surveyed at Naka Vocational listed sleep first and 
sex third as the things they most wanted. Gelling accurate data on students' sex lives 
is difficult in any country, and it is especially difficult in Japan, given the fact that ju- 
nior high schools and many high schools forbid dating. The teachers I talked to at 
Anita and Meiji thought that some students were having sex. hut they believed this 
to be a small percentage. A survey of Japanese high school students in 198" found 
that 1 1.3 percent of males and 8.“’ percent of females reported having been sexually 
active, about the same percentage found in a similar survey found in 19“ i (Shi* 
mazaki. 1993): 33 percent. At this age, students who had part-time jobs appeared to 
have more adult attitudes toward dating and sex. 



it is likely that students who are on the academic track to college are more circum- 
spect in their dating and sexual behavior. As one young teacher put it: 

For example, if a girl did get pregiiant.il is a frightening thought, especially for 
the buys. They have to lake care ol the bahy.They can t depend on their parents. 
They would have to quit school. If they think about (hose things, they end up not 
doing it. I think there are students who are having sex. but it doesn't come out in 
the open. 
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Students who are sexually active and in school advancement tracks must risk a good 
deal. An untimely pregnancy could dash the future hopes of both the male and fe- 
male. Teachers generally agreed that Japanese students who arc sexually active arc 
very careful to conceal the facts from their teachers. 

Bullying 

Bullying or ijime is arguably the top concern of educators and parents in Japan 
today. My arrival in Naka City occurred shortly after a well-publicized case of bully- 
ing {ijime) that ended in the suicide of a young boy.This case made national head- 
lines, and stories about it were reported around the world, often linking this suicide 
with the pressures to conform that children face in Japan’s highly competitive sys- 
tem of education. The White Paper on Youth recorded around 155,000 reported in- 
cidents of bullying in 1985. The levels of reported bullying have fallen sharply since 
then with only about 23,000 cases in 1992 (Somucho, 19932 230). 

Bullying has been widely regarded as a problem of early adolescence in Japan, al- 
though rates of reported bullying were higher in elementary school than in junior 
high school up to 1987. Data from 1991 and 1992 indicate that bullying tends to 
peak in the first and second years of junior high school, but the perception among 
many Japanese is that bullying is now occurring earlier and earlier. Unfortunately, 
one of the difficulties for parents and teachers alike in dealing with bullying is that it 
is hidden. Bullying is carried on in places or ways that cannot be seen by adults. 

The hidden quality of bullying makes it difficult for teachers and parents to inter- 
vene. One father reported that his son had been bullied in junior high school, but he 
had not known about it until the boy entered high school. The students at Naka Vo- 
cational made the same point. One student said that "teachers don't know" when 
bullying occurs. Another said that "If it conics out. teachers can do something, hut it 
is hidden.' A father at Arata expressed his frustration: 

Students are good at hiding things. They hide things so that the teachers see the 
good; so every action has to he interpreted. For example, some time ago there 
was that incident where kids were playing at pro-wrestling." but they were really 
bullying. These two actions look the same. 

Junior high school hoys often play at pro-wrestling or kung fu during the breaks and 
after classes. These matches are usually just boisterous forms of play, hut the father 
quoted above was referring to a famous case in which a group of hoys disguised 
their bullying under the pretense of playing at pro-wrestling. Given that so much 
bullying goes on unnoticed, it is prudent to consider that the rates cited above con- 
stitute a low estimate of the frequency of the problem in Japan. 
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Even for the students themselves, bullying is not easy to define. The students them- 
selves offered insights into how difficult it ean be to decide if bullying is going on 
or not. A group interview with students at Naka Vocational yielded the following 
statements: 

Interviewer: So what do you mean by bullying?' 

Student: First, fighting words. Then next. . . . If a person is overweight you call 
them 'fat "Then maybe hitting, taking things. 

Interviewer: So, if you are called fat. is this bullying?' 

Student:There's no fine line like that. You say these things when playing ... it 
might be half bullying. It all depends on what the person who is called these 
things thinks. If the person thinks he is being bullied, then it is bullying. 

Student: Yes there is (bullying) in our class, but it's in fun. It is hard to say where 
bullying ends and where fun (asob‘) begins. It is a personal decision: 'This is fun, 
this is bullying.” 



Who gets bullied is another difficult matter to sort out. The common perception is 
that students who are socially isolated, have poor social skills, or who are physically 
weak are often the targets of bullying. These students are not only weakly connected 
to their classmates, but are often emotionally unable to cope with mild forms of ver- 
bal harassment that other students consider "play.'Tcachcrs and parents both per- 
ceived that in recent years the number of students who were potential social iso- 
lates was growing. These students are also likely to refuse to go to school, another 
problem which concerns educators and parents. As one of the students at Naka Vo- 
cational said: “People who are bullied are isolated. They don't talk to friends." 

Another reason for bullying, offered by parents and teachers, is that today's children 
have few playmates. In the urban areas of Japan, many respondents noted that when 
children reach adolescence they have not been fully socialized and cannot adjust to 
the demands of school life. Students do not know how to moderate their behavior: 

“When I was a student, we bad many siblings, we had brothers and sisters, we 
understood the 'rules' (teido) of being a student. Like how far one could go. We 
didn't know about problems of going too far.' But students now, well, there are 
many forms of bullying. In the extreme there is murder, to be bullied to death. We 
never had that in my day. It is a problem of knowing the limits, like in hitting and 
lighting. Nowadays kids don’t know about lighting.” 
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Math and Science Classes 



One of the basic questions we had at the outset of this research was “What role do 
math and science have in adolescent lives?" On the surface, the answer is that math 
and science do not play a special role. We did not find that teachers placed more em- 
phasis on math dr science than on other subjects, and on the whole, there was little 
to distinguish math and science from the larger field of academic endeavor. But, it is 
precisely in this way that math and science play a very large role in adolescent lives: 
they are core subjects in a culture that places extreme emphasis on the academic 
achievement of its students. 



When we examine the situation more deeply, it is clear that a student's ability or 
preference for math and science will have powerful long-term effects on his or her 
friendship patterns, academic opportunities, and future chances. At the junior high 
school level, competence in Japanese. English, and social studies is just as crucial as 
competence in math and science in terms of preparing for the high school entrance 
exam. However, those students who show more aptitude in math and science will 
tend to enter academic tracks aimed at .science or engineering courses in college. 
Because of these school divisions, math and science skills become highly important 
factors in adolescent life. 

School Divisions and Mathematics 

The strength of students in math and science versus Japanese, social studies, and 
English will have a great deal to do with the kind of school and course they enter. 
For students who excel in math and science, there is the possibility of enrolling in 
one of the nationally funded 5-year high schools (see introductory chapter), al- 
though enrollment in these highly selective schools is rather limited. Students in 
non-academie high schools are also affected by math ability. Some fields use a good 
deal of math (e.g., electrical engineering). and students must attain a higher degree 
of proficiency in math and science for them than students in fields like information 
processing, which do not require strong math skills. 



At Anita and Meiji. students were split into liberal arts and science tracks in the sec- 
ond year. The course of studies is altered to accommodate these divisions, for exam- 
ple, in the first year al Meiji high school all students take five hours a week of math. 
In the second year, students in the liberal arts track will take four hours while those 
in the science track will take six. Students in the science track will also take more 
advanced math courses such as statistics. 
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Teachers anil students alike noted that students in the different tracks have slightly 
different personalities. Students in math and science courses were perceived to he 
more logical, whereas students in the liberal arts courses were' perceived to he* more 
creative or social. Two teachers at Mciji discussed this phenomenon: 

The science students are seen as frank or open-minded. Their way of Thinking is 
logical, mathematical. The liberal arts students are more involved with events, 
not the science students. They (the science sludenls| don't make social contact 
with others. 



A teacher at Minami thought that in the liberal arts track, they are very good at 
memorization. And those in math and science are said to persevere in thinking 
skills." However a teacher at Arata had a slightly different viewrThere are students 
who study seriously and those who don’t. That is where the real difference is — in ei- 
ther liberal arts or science" 



Many of the young women in the liberal arts track at Minami “hate math and sci- 
ence" according to tin* young teachers there. With the increasing division of stu- 
dents. fewer and fewer females end up in the science tracks. One young woman in 
the science course at Kila High School noted that there was a significant change in 
teaching styles between the two trucks: “The re is a clear difference between science 
and literature. The science is much stricter than literature. The teachers don't differ 
so much, but in science the teachers have more of a feel of tension "This strictness 
or tension may be one reason that many young women dislike math and science and 
are over-represented in the liberal arts track. 

Dislike of Math and Science 

It is not just young women who dislike math and science, in recent years, more and 
more students have come to litis position. The phenomenon has been called “hate of 
math-science'' (m/7 girai) as well as “fleeing math and science" (n'stl (x/nenv). One 
teacher at Shimogawa estimated that SO percent of the students dislike either math 
or science. A number of .students told us in their interviews that they did dislike 
these subjects, but at the same time students also said they haled virtually every 
class but art. 



It is difficult to evaluate what it means when students say they do not like math or 
science. One student at Kita High School said about math: 

“I don’t like it. bill l don't really dislike it .As far as the essential component, the 
theorems. studying the beginning things isO.K .bul then it gets complicated. We 
get into the last part of the text and the teacher isn't very interesting so it isn’t 
very interesting." 
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Teachers al Kiui filcmcniary though! that dislike of math and science started in the 
early years of school when students could not keep up with their peers in math. 
Alter teaching math at the junior high school level lor several years. one teacher 
min ed hack to teaching elementary school. She thought that the early experiences 
with math and science largely determined the adolescent experience. 

Interviewer. \\ ell, why do some students dislike arithmetic? 

Teacher: Probably, the cause is the inability to understand. In the progression 
from the lower grades, little by little, the parts that they don't understand in 
crease. Por example, in the multiplication table, if they don't understand all of the 
table at the fourth grade, when they get into larger computation problems, their 
speed and their way of understanding will be slower. 

Inicrvie\ver:\Vhy do the "parts they don't understand" increase as the y ears go by? 

Teacher. Probably because these children lag behind in completing their drills. If 
all students study the same drill, you will find there are those who get it quickly, 
and those who won t gel it after ten minutes, h is not that the student is lazy, it is 
that they don't comprehend a certain part of the work. 

Although math and science classes are not generally oriented to the highest-achiev- 
ing students, there is a strong sense among students and teachers that as adolescents 
progress through school. some will fall farther and farther behind in math. One as- 
pect that is particularly troublesome for educators in the non-academic tracks is that 
many of their students have poor math skills. A teacher at N'aka Vocational described 
the problems of his students: 

Students who have no strength in math have a hard time at a vocational school. 
They don't know science at all, and they don't think about the process, just the 
result. Although students in these schools tend to focus on technical subjects, 
their difficulties with math and science can hinder them from achieving within 
their specific subject area. 

Math , Science , and the General Curriculum 

Although there is growing concern that students are becoming disinterested in math 
and science, there is also evidence to suggest that this may be a more generalized 
phenomenon. The pressures of the entrance exams appear to play a role in making 
instruction in the five basic subjects more hurried and intense. As teachers must tr\ 
to cover as much material as they can in math, science. English. Japanese, and social 
studies, there is less and less time for experimentation and class discussion. The 
focus of the classroom shifts from what we might call “discovery learning' — com- 
mon in elementary school and the first y ear of junior high school — to lectures, drills, 
anil reviews. 




Most of the Japanese teachers and students interviewed in this study said that math 
and science classes no longer possessed vitality (iki ikt) after the elementary school 
years. In such an atmosphere, it is difficult to make any of the mandatory subjects in- 
teresting to students who already perceive themselves behind in school or unable to 
compete. Discovery learning and a sense of excitement and wonder over math and 
science appeared to lessen as adolescents advance from grade to grade. 



Transitions to Work and Higher 

Education 



Regardless of the kind of high school they attended, the students l interviewed said 
that they would like to work. Some were interested in money, hut as one girl at Arata 
simply put it. "I'm curious.’' Part-time jobs appear to be associated with increased 
freedom and independence in the minds of Japanese high school students. These 
jobs are a kind of intermediary between the adult world of full-time work and the 
more circumscribed world of the schools and clubs. 



Working, like dating, is another activity that Japanese schools generally forbid. At the 
junior high school level, very few students have part-time jobs, although at Midori 
and Shimogawa some students were given permission to deliver papers due to their 
family’s economic circumstances. For most high school students, part-time jobs arc 
forbidden by the school, but a survey of high school students in public and private- 
high schools around Japan showed that between 1 percent and 8 percent of stu- 
dents in academic high schools had part-time jobs (Slumauchi, 199^:8). In the* non- 
academic tracks, however, these percentages are undoubtedly much higher. At Naka 
Vocational. students did not go to great lengths to hide the fact that they were* work- 
ing part time. The Naka Tech student, whose schedule is displayed in figure O.got 
only about S or 6 hours of sleep each night because he worked for four hours most 
evenings or else to driving school. Me devoted nearly the whole day on Sunday to 
working at a local supermarket. 



Teachers were more circumspect when talking about the issue of part-time jobs. I 
asked a teacher at Naka Vocational if part-time jobs were allowed: 

That's a fine point. Part-time jobs aren't allowed, technically speaking. But we 
have students from all different kinds of family backgrounds, so each section 
(e.g.. chemical engineering or computing), gives permission to work. The most 
common form is a particularly Japanese one — working at the post office deliver- 
ing New Year's cards.This is a positive type of work. As the school approved this 
kind of work. ”0 of our students did this last year. 
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But many Naka Vocational students had jobs throughout the year. In fact, the role of 
part-time work in the lives of Naka Vocational students was one of the major factors 
that distinguished their lives from those of the Anita and Meiji students. Without the 
pressure of the exams or the necessity to go to juku, Naka Vocational students were 
free to try out various part-time jobs. Given the economic circumstances of many of 
their parents, this additional income — even if it were used solely by the students 
themselves —was quite welcome. But as a result of their earning power, Naka Voca- 
tional students had a greater degree of independence both from parents and the 
school than the students at Meiji and Anita. 



Conclusion: How Are Adolescents 
Doing in Japan? 



In the past decade there has been a decrease in bullying, suicide, and the overall 
crime rate among adolescents (Somucho, 1993). Reported teen pregnancies remain 
low', and it is estimated that less than one percent of adolescents imbibe illegal drugs 
or substances like glue or paint thinner. However, in this same period, there has been 
an increase in school-refusal syndrome. Combined with growing concerns that stu- 
dents are drifting away from math and science, many of the teachers and parents in 
this study revealed concern that adolescents are becoming more dissatisfied with 
schooling (Somucho. 1993). 



The Japanese adolescents we met during our fieldwork, on the contrary, appeared 
motivated and engaged in schooling. They appeared to he materially prosperous, and 
the high school students exhibited an interest in foreign music, food, and film. As 
While ( 1993) has shown, many Japanese high school students are sophisticated con- 
sumers with a highly developed awareness of international events and trends. While 
many of the students in this study said that they w ere tired or fell pressure to per- 
form, most appeared to be coping rather well. 



The pressures produced b\ the entrance exam, the education system and the culture 
of testing have undeniable negative influences on Japanese adolescents. The remark- 
able energy expended on the high school and college entrance exam is evidence 
that jukvn iK'ukyo is a central fact of life for most adolescents. Hut. students, parents, 
and teachers were quick to point out that learning, defined more broadly, is a central 
human activity in the Japanese cultural world view. Many respondents noted that to 
stop learning is to decay or stagnate as a person. Such a view of learning implies 
constant change and re-evaluation, the ability to shift and adapt. In the face of all the 
pressure to succeed, the vast majority of students still maintain a healthy social life. 
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Teachers and the Teaching 
Profession in Japan 



Hy: Carol Kinney 



On a sunny morning in May, Ms. Undo, who is in her eighth year of teaching, finishes 
a quick breakfast of toast and coffee and assembles her clean gym clothes and a pic- 
ture of her cat for art class. During the slow drive through heavy traffic, she thinks 
about ways to help the students get along with the Korean girl who joined their 
class this March. 



Arriving at 8:20 a m., she calls out a cheery greeting as she enters the teachers' room 
and squeezes into her seat at the fourth-grade teachers' block of desks. The 5-minule 
morning meeting ends promptly and the fourth-grade teachers briefly confer. Teach- 
ers gather whistles and change their shoes as they discuss the school garden and 
head outdoors for weekly play period. After announcements, Ms. Kndo encourages 
her students to play dodge hall in their area of the playing field. After 15 minutes, 
the principal blows a whistle and the field becomes quiet. The four teachers talk 
about plans for a science experiment and an unexpected absence as they follow stu- 
dents up the stairs. 



Students noisily settle into their seats. At 8:55. Ms. kudo begins playing the electric 
piano. Students stand and sing "Grandfathers Clock." Next, two students lead the 
morning meeting while she silently grades papers at her desk. Today’s facilitators an- 
nounce arithmetic, and class begins. Ms. kndo ends with a contest between groups 
using multiplication. Japanese language class follows, and although today s facilita- 
tors call out "stand up.” '"attention." and "how,” students are still talking, so .Ms. Undo 
has them start over. Appearing more prepared, the students sit quietly and begin 
raising their hands excitedly to answer questions about flowers. Chimes ring to sig- 
nal the end of class at I():.5(). Ms. kndo leaves her class alone in the classroom and 
joins the other teachers in the teachers' room, where there is a cup of tea and a 
cookie on each desk, for a 1 5-minutc break. She quickly drinks and cats while several 
teachers tease a young man about his upcoming honeymoon, then she rushes out to 
change into sweat pants and tee-shirt. She enters the gymnasium and spends the first 
few minutes listening carclulh to the Korean girl and two other girls who are in 
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tears, while other students do warm-ups. Physical Hducation ends at 1 1:30 alter has 
kelhall drills and games. Ms. Htldo next initiates a class discussion lor 13 minutes 
about respecting differences and getting along together. Then, she plunges into 
funny stories alxuit her cat to discuss portraying movement in sculpture lor a short- 
ened art class. Class ends at 12.13 p.m., 10 minutes early, to allow time to prepare the 
room for lunch. 



Students call "teacher, teacher," asking her to join their group. The\ all talk and tell 
jokes during lunch. Ms. hndo then supervises student cleaning in two restrooms and 
her own class room. The l hour and 20-minute break for lunch, cleaning, and recess 
draws near its end as Ms. Undo slops briefly in the teachers room to debate topics at 
an upcoming PTA meeting. 



After science and social studies, the daily .student-led "going home meeting" contin- 
ues until 3: jO p.m. Students slowly pack up their belongings alter changing out of 
their gym clothes at their desks. 



Ms. Undo chats with remaining students w hile tidying the classroom: sc\eral girls 
stand in the doorway giggling. She’s hurries to the -i :()() p.m. teachers’ meeting, then 
heads hack upstairs aL 3:30 to look over student diaries. At 0:30. the school is quiet 
as she calls out "<> saki ni shilsmvf sbfmasn" '(I'm leaving ahead of \ou) to the four 
teachers working in the computer corner of the teachers” room and to the \icc prin- 
cipal who is sitting at his desk toward the front. After a 33-minute drive, she arrhes 
home before “:3d p.m. 



Research Methodology 



I spent 2 months during late spring of 1993 in public elementary, middle, and high 
schools in Naka < lit \. Japan — the primary Third International Mathematics and Sci- 
ence Study (TI.MSS) ease study site. Alter an initial ititrnduclon and scheduling \isjt 
to each school, at least 2 full days were spent in each of the nine schools studied. I 
followed at least 1 teachers in each school for an entire school day and observed 
their classrooms, meetings w ith colleagues, break times, and preparation times. ()b- 
senalions began before the morning teachers' meetings and usuall) continued until 
after 3:39 p.m. In addition. 12 school administrators. 2 sc hool board members. 2 
hoard ol education members. and 20 teachers were interviewed at length in their of- 
fices or classrooms. During my time at each school I spoke extensively with other 
staff and teachers and observed club aeli\ ities, teachers' after- -school interactions, 
curriculum meetings, and other committee* meetings. 
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At each school the staff selected the teachers to he followed for a day. I expressed a 
preference to "shadow" one male and one female, one more experienced and one 
less experienced teacher. In addition, I asked that at least 1 teacher at each school he 
a math or science teacher, and that the teachers he teaching 4th, 8th or 12th grade, 
depending on the level of the school. Schools could not always comply with all 
these requirements because their staffing patterns did not reflect this much diversity 
or because the teachers in a particular grade had previously spent considerable time 
with aTLMSS researcher. In most cases it seemed that a teacher who was known to 
he a good teacher either volunteered or was assigned to me, hut due to my request 
to follow younger, or less experienced teachers,! observed a range of teachers. In 
the high schools l was unable to interview many female teachers of math or science, 
mainly because there arc proportionally fewer women in these fields teaching at the 
high school level. All of the teachers I shadowed expressed some shyness before the 
morning meeting, hut none acted as if they minded my following them around. I do 
not think that any of (he teachers 1 followed were pressured to lake part in the 
study. Most appeared to he speaking relatively free about their teaching experiences, 
although one high school science teacher seemed slightly reluctant to talk with me- 
alier 1 observed his class until I turned off my tape recorder 

Questions addressed during the interviews and conversations concerned the per- 
sonal characteristics of teachers, teachers' assessment of their training, the working 
conditions of teachers, a typical workday, teachers' general views on teaching, and 
what makes a good teacher While observing classes I focused on the interactions, 
instructional techniques. disciplinary actions, and general classroom atmosphere. In 
the teachers' rooms and other school areas 1 observed working conditions and the 
interactions among teachers and between teachers and students. All interviews 
w ere transcribed, translated, and coded, and all observations were written and then 
typed and coded. In addition, interview and observation data from schools in Mi- 
nami City, Japan collected b\ Naoko Moriyoshi. and Kita City, Japan, collected by 
Gerald I.eTcndrc. were used as reference and supplemental materials and are re- 
flected at points in the analysis. 

There was a great deal of variation among the schools visited and among the teach- 
ers interviewed The schools varied in the economic background of students and. at 
the high school level, in the degree to which they were academical!) challenging. 
Some teachers were highly energetic in their teaching styles and interactions with 
students while others were quieter. although all seemed serious ab< lit teaching their 
subject matter to all the students in their classroom. All tea 'tiers expressed dedica- 
tion to their profession. and all expressed hope that leac hing would he their lifetime 
career. 
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Introduction 



According u> the teachers interviewed and observed, to become what Japanese 
teachers consider to be a good teacher requires more than knowledge and skills. De- 
sire, motivation, liking children, and. as an elementary school principal in his sixties 
told me. wanting to "gel those children's bright eyes to shine, to find out on your 
ow n how you can best help children," are all seen as essential in becoming a teacher 
One elementary school teacher told iik .'hat the rec|uirements lor a good teacher 
were that: 

You have to like the work. OT course. experience is also important and various 
knowledge is also important but it" you didn’t like ii.il would be no good in the 
end. 11" you think 'oh. this is awful.' well, it is better to quit this work. Definitely! If 
you are tired of it, then it is no good for the children, you know. 



And the principal quoted above continued to say . 

They don't have things about these children written in a textbook. Only general 
things are written down. So you use the tilings in the book as the base and think 
about each individual as hard as you can and yes. that is a good teacher! 



but how do Japan's schools attempt to recruit, develop, and keep teachers who not 
only arc highly motivated and like children hut also have the requisite skills and 
knowledge'' Tile answer was hinted at when a principal told me they must nurture 
all types of teachers through their various life stages. More directly, teachers and ad- 
ministrators described extensive training opportunities. Hqually importantly, accord- 
ing to the teachers and administrators studied, the closely knit communities of 
teachers in each school that 1 observed and the continual sharing of information and 
casual banter that develops along with a regular rotation of teachers, provide an at- 
mosphere of support and learning. I tulerly ing the nurturing, training, and sharing 
described to me by the teachers interviewed in this study is a sense among teachers 
that there is some respect for their profession, competition it) enter teaching jobs, an 
adequate salary, work hours that compare favorably to those in companies, chances 
lor advancement and new responsibilities, and job security. 



The teachers interviewed reported that they believe their profession is fairly well re- 
spected and of above-average pay. although not high paying.' Their work lives are 
busy , but teachers also report some flexibility in their use of time. Teachers report 
that the amount of time they spend outside of the usual 8:00 a.m.lo 5:00 p.m. work- 
day depends on their personality, their goals. and their stage in life. In general, teach- 
ers reported that they are both responsible for and in control of most of vv hat oc- 
curs in their schools. Although both teachers and administrators described a lew 
circumstances when administrators assert control and assign teachers to tasks or 
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schools tl lilt were noi requested. teachers see most assignments as part of wlr.a they 
expected when they became teacher.-' Teachers are generally required to be at their 
schools for at least 8 hours a day.Junior high school and high school teachers usually 
only leach t of the 6 hours of classes each day. T'lcmcmary school teachers some- 
times teach more class hours and arc expected to he at school for planning, meet- 
ings with oilier teachers, advising students, and socializing for about a half-hour be- 
fore classes begin in the morning and for at least an hour after school ends in the 
afternoon. Most teachers reported that they do all their school related work at the 
■ school, which contributes to much interaction between teachers. 

t 

t 

| Almost all teachers have graduated from t-year universities and are required to have 

| taken many credits in their area of specialization. Teachers interact with other teach- 

ers, attend in-service training, and many voluntarily participate in small research and 
study groups. Novice teachers are assigned formal mentors during their first year on 
the job. The teachers interviewed reported that throughout their teaching years they 
look to other teachers for guidance and help. Teachers told me they feel they are ef- 
fect i\e at the basic tasks of teaching, and they described being explicitly taught 
about lesson planning, the use of materials, and more basic skills such as how to 
w rite on the chalkboard. A variety of teaching techniques and presentation styles 
w ere observed and most teachers demonstrated a substantial repertoire of methods 
Most teachers interviewed expressed a desire to improve themselves and their abil- 
ity to reach out to all students. 



Teachers reported ami I observed that w hen discipline problems occurred, teachers 
attempt it) gel students to resolve problems among themselves and to discuss dis- 
agreements. 1'sually a homeroom teacher initially addresses a discipline problem and 
then, depending on the severity of the infraction, the head grade-level teacher, other 
homeroom teachers. or administrators max also he asked to get imolvcd.No teacher 
expressed a sense of powerlessncss in the face of student misbehavior, although a 
lew described schools that had more severe disciplinary issues ami how staff 
changes and other structural interventions helped improve those schools. Minor in- 
fractions, such as making a joke or talking out of turn during a lesson, were tolerated 
and even indulged. According to my respondents, enjoyment and social develop- 
ment are seen as important goals for students during the schoolday. 1 observed se\- 
cral teachers engaging their students in enjoyable, nonacademic activities such as 
story-telling, games, and play activities outside during nice weather, even during reg- 
ular lesson times. 



Especially in elementary schools, but also in junior high schools and high schools, 
teachers reported that they saw the purpose of education as guiding students to be- 
come more fully developed human beings. All the schools 1 observed included times 
for enjoyable interactions through scheduling 10 minutes or more of free time be- 
tween classes or after lunch, encouraging .students to interact with their friends on 
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school propci ly before and after school hours, planning school trips and other out- 
ings, and all school participation in special school events such as festivals, music con- 
tests. sports exhibitions, and other activities. 

The Job of a Teacher in Japan-the Basics 

leaching in Japan provides adequate pay. some respect, and, compared to many 
Japanese companies, high job autonomy. Average monthly salaries for Japanese teac h- 
ers. excluding other benefits, were Y509,-i00 for elementary. Y505.~00 for junior 
high. and Y A AO -UK) for high school teachers in 1992 (Ministry of Hducation. Science, 
and Culture. 1995. p. 121 ), salaries that compared favorably, especially for female col- 
lege graduates, to the average for college graduates in that year: approximately 
Y39"'.()00 for men or ¥268,000 for women across all industries (Statistics bureau of 
the Management and Coordination Agency. 1995, p. 1 1 2). The average starting salary - 
for elementary and junior high school teachers was Y 180.000 per month compared 
to the average starting monthly base salary for college graduates overall of Y1JC.000 
for men. and Y 180.000 for women across all industries (Statistics Bureau of the Man- 
agement and Coordination Agency, I99$.p. 1 { 2), Approximately 58 percent of ele- 
mentary and 56 percent of junior high school teachers were female in 1992 (Min- 
istry of Education. Science, and Culture, 1995, p. 1 19). In Naka City in 1996. the 
recruitment brochure of the Naka City Board of Hducation listed teachers' starting 
monthly base salary as Y229..500 (approximately S2.290 at a ratio of Y 100 to one dol- 
lar) for kindergarten, elementary, and junior high school teachers and Y2.51.000 (ap- 
proximately $2,510) for high school teachers. In addition, like many full-time em- 
ployees in Japan, teachers receive a bonus equivalent to 5.2 times their monlhlv 
salary (Yl l .920.560. or almost S 12,000) divided into three bonus payments in De- 
cember. March, and June. Although elementary and junior high school teachers are 
hired by the local city, town, or village, prefect ural governments pay half of all 
salaries in order to ensure uniformity of compensation within the prefecture. The 
compensation in each prefecture is based on the pay received by national sc hool 
teachers, which is specified by national law (Ministry of Education.. Science. and Cul- 
ture, 1995. p. 1 21). Teachers are also eligible as civ il servants for extra monetary al- 
lowances for dependents, financial adjustments (such as - cost of liv ing), housing, 
transportation, assignments to outlying areas. administrativ e positions, periodic costs 
(such as those incurred when traveling with sports teams). and diligent service. 



The average length of service of teachers in Japan at the clcnicntarv. junior high, and 
high school levels in 1992 was between 1$ and 16 years. The average teacher is 
about -tO years old; less than 20 percent are under 50 and onlv about 10 percent arc 
over 55 years old (Ministry of Hducation. Science, and Culture. 1995). 
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Teachers nuisi pass rigorous examinations to become teachers, usually taken after 
graduation from a H-ycar college program. Graduates from teacher-training universi- 
ties included 63 percent of elementary. t3 percent of junior high, and 20 percent of 
high school teachers: the rest graduated from general universities. Approximately 20 
percent of elementary. 10 percent of junior high and 3 percent of high school teach- 
ers have 2-ycar degrees: the rest have at least 3-year degrees (Ministry of Education. 
Science. & Culture. 1993). In order to obtain a teacher certificate of first class, held 
by all teachers with a bachelor's degree, elementary school teachers must have a 
minimum of 1 8 college credits in their specialty subject and 3 1 college credits in 
teaching-junior and senior high school teachers must have -iO college credits in 
their specialty subject and 19 college credits in leaching, for example, a junior high 
school teacher of mathematics must take at least it) college credits in mathematics 
including 20 in some combination of algebra, geometry, analytical geometry, proba- 
bility and statistics theory, and computers, Elementary school teachers are required 
to have taken a minimum of two college credits each in Japanese language, social 
studies, arithmetic, science, life environment studies, music, art and handicrafts, 
homemaking, and physical education (Ministry of Education, Science. & Culture. 
I°93). Although universities design their own teacher-training courses, the Ministry 
of education. Science, and Culture, or Mnnbushn. certifies courses and provides 
oversight of the content of the courses and the teaching faculty at all certified uni- 
versities. Teachers and administrators are able to focus on motivation and liking stu- 
dents as key qualities for becoming a good teacher partly because the academic 
standards attained by all prospective teachers in Japan are high. 

It is hard to determine the level of prestige and respect that comes with the profes- 
sion of teaching. A few teachers I interviewed complained that they are often 
blamed for many problems ranging from bullying to academic competition to stu- 
dents' lack of interest in their futures. However, many argued that although societal 
respect for teaching has ueelined.il is still a respected profession. Although students 
and parents may believe that the effort put forth by students is more important for 
achievement, teachers regard their teaching skills as essential. and they hold them- 
selves and their colleagues to high standards of work. 1 found many teachers contin- 
ually striving to he well-rounded models and competent teachers for their students. 
Despite relatively high levels of support, training, and respect, teachers were quick 
to w ish for even more support, criticize training as too systematic, bemoan the fact 
that sufficient training docs not occur in every school. and state that the status of 
teachers cannot be taken for granted. W hen asked directly about whether they feel 
the profession of teaching is respected, my interviewees generally answered that it 
was still a respected profession hut not as much as long ago. The following excerpts 
are from a conversation with three fourth-grade teachers about the level of respect 
for teachers in Japanese society today: 

Mr. A: If l‘m outside, like on the subway. and it happens that a child comes up 

and says sensei’ (teacher) to me. right? I don't like that. 
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IntervicwcriWhy is that? 

Mr. A: 1 wonder. Somehow, to be thought of as a teacher. I don't like that. 1 feel 
that maybe that means l don't think my position is being seen well by society. 
Maybe it is because I don't think of it as good work. 

Ms. 11: 1 really don't like that. 1 can t quite explain it fully to everyone, but it 
would be good if how busy we are could be understood. No matter how I'm 
seen, if I am trying as hard as I can and satisfying myself. 1 end up thinking that 
society doesn't totally grasp or understand our work 



Hut Mr. A concluded that it was a dignified profession, after a long discussion of 
many aspects of their feelings about being referred to by students as "teacher" in 
public: 

Mr. A: Parents think that those who teach their children are socially very impor- 
tant. When I go home to my own area, everyone knows that I am a teacher. If 
there is some problem, something in the neighborhood, like the\ need advice on 
the baseball team, or anything, they quickly come to me and ask me to do it. It's 
OK when you have a kind of dignity. People don't think "Oh, lie's a teacher" (said 
in a negative tone of voice). It isn’t necessary to feel inferior. What i said earlier 
about being embarrassed when called "teacher" on the subway, that is somehow 
different. I guess I am just a bit shy. 



Although these teachers do not necessarily like to he pointed out in public, they arc 
still viewed as reliable people in their neighborhoods and are asked to be commu- 
nity representatives or leaders, which indicates a degree of respect for their posi- 
tion. These elementary school teachers believed that high school teachers were 
highly respected. 

Teachers ’ Lives 

Despite the overall uniformity within Japanese education, the backgrounds and 
views of these teachers provide a different picture from one of homogeneity Parth 
this was due to my requests that, if possible, my interviews and observations be 
scheduled with both male and female teachers and both veteran and newer teach- 
ers. Since I was the last of the members ol the team doing research in Japan, the 
schools had hosted at least one previous researcher, fh is meant that I sometimes was 
scheduled with the most reluctant, the busiest, or the least involved teacher, since 
these teachers may have not participated earlier. Partly, too, the diversity reflects the 
population of teachers who are a well educated, generally creative group of individu- 
als who have chosen leaching for a variety of reasons, ol ten including not wanting a 
typical business job. 
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Teachers' responsibilities and the amouni of time they spent on school activities 
were related to interest... abilities. and experience, and also to home situations. In a 
society where men still do little of the housework and child care, working mothers 
must spend more lime on home-related work and less lime on school-related work. 
One principal told me that it w as important, however, to have various types of teach- 
ers at different life stages because children need many kinds of role models. He did 
not seem to mind the fact that women with young families could not spend as much 
lime at school as teachers in other family situations and stages. 



Momentary school. In general, a teacher is assigned to one class and follows that 
class for two years and is then assigned to a new grade the third year. Teachers re- 
ported that they enjoyed and felt they learned a lot about students through rotating 
the grade they taught from year to year. Most thought it was essential to leach all 
grades. Although it appeared that over time more men taught fifth- and sixth-grade 
classes and that women w ere more likely to teach first and second grade, almost all 
teachers had experience in all grades. 

Severn! teachers were quite involved in activities outside of their current elementary 
school. These activities included involvement in many science research groups — 
where they share lesson plan ideas. observe or present model classes, and learn 
about new' teaching ideas through reading and speakers — and on committees such 
as one creating a supplemental text for filth-grade science teachers. Another teacher, 
in his early thirties, was planning a tour of schools to learn more about how history 
was taught in elementary schools in Switzerland and Germany.The prefecture pro- 
vided funds for an interpreter for this trip, and the leacncr was planning to visit local 
schools, national libraries. and international schools. lie arranged all plans for his trip 
on the basis of his research interests.lt was evident that involvement in the prefec- 
ture, and recognition by other teachers and administrators. could lead to interesting 
research possibilities for teachers outside of the classroom. 




I he route to administration, which involves recognition beyond one s immediate 
school and participation in research activities was being pursued more frequently by 
male than by female teachers among my interview ees.This was partly due to the 
time required of women for raising a family. According to several respondents, 
women’s work at home often precluded their attending regular evening meetings 
and spending the extra time at school needed for these additional activities. 

Academic backgrounds also varied for some of these teachers. For example, one 
teacher had continued as a graduate student in science and spent three years as an 
instructor at a private high school teaching geography after college graduation. Dur- 
ing college (he n extra years to finish university because of his outside activities), 
he worked for seven years in a private after-school preparatory school (Juki/) at- 
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tended mainly bx junior high school children, lie described his experience and abil- 
ity as follow s: 

Juki/ costs a lot of money, right? St) if you are no good, the children all leave. 
They come depending on your reputation./': hat time, teaching junior high 
school students. 1 w asn't leaching science. I was doing math. Math. So you might 
cxcii hear the name Suugaku no Nomura (Math Nomura). 1 got that famous. And 
there w as the Nomura method.' My math study plan. I made that. and made a 
manual. . . . And 1 made it stylish. Alter that. 1 became a teacher and began Leach- 
ing in elementary school. 



Another teacher defined herself by telling me that she had "only ' majored in kinder- 
garten education (a t-year college program) and did not have a Teal" major, so she 
said her teaching sty le was somewhat childlike. To the contrary.it seemed to me that 
her spirited xx ax of interacting with her class conveyed both respect and fun and 
show ed a real talent for acting. For example, at one point, as a way of introducing an 
art project involving making clay animals. she demonstrated how her eat lets its 
needs be known using amazingly realistic motions and poses. Her poim was that their 
models were supposed to convex actual animal moxemeiil through the pose chosen, 
and her acting out of her own cat s movements made her meaning erxstal clear. 



Tile teacher who was about to travel to I-urope is a Japanese history aficionado 
who finds multiple ways to bring his advanced knowledge into bis elementary 
school classroom. When I visited his class he concluded his social studies class on 
the fourteenth-century shogun. Ashikaga Yoshimilsu by asking students to discuss 
whet her lie was a good leader or a bad leader. The sixth-graders were spirited in 
their defense or attack of Ashikaga. Through bringing in original materials, such as 
copies of letters w r i t ten bx Ashikaga. and reminding students that Ashikaga had 
built the spectacular kimakuji (Golden Temple) in Kyoto that they bad recently x is- 
ited on their school trip, this teacher made history relevant. He shoxved me the 
mode! xx caving machine and hoxx and arrnxx he had made and brought in earlier in 
the year to coincide xxith study of earlier periods in history, lie explained that his 
busx schedule also inxolxcs helping to organize children centered exhibits at the 
local museum and summer history xxorkshops 1 1 is love of sharing his subject xxith 
children xvas obvious, and lie seemed to be a x cry effective teacher. More than any 
sense of uniformity among teachers, their individual interests and approaches to 
teaching stood out among the sample of teachers interviexx ed. and their experi- 
ences as a teacher also varied since each teacher xvas involved in some school-xxide 
and prt feet lire- xx itle committee xxork 



fm/ior high .xr/aoo/.The junior high school teachers 1 intcrx icxvcd and ohserxed 
xx ere also a diverse group. At ( .huo.lhe junior high school of the highest academic 
and economic level in this simple. I intcrx icxx ed another male teacher in his thirties 
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who was scheduled for a iwo week trip to Australia for research, sponsored by the 
city. At Midori, the mid ranking junior high school. I interviewed two teachers who 
were almost polar opposites in their approach to work. A male social studies teacher 
in his fifties reported that he works late evenings almost every night. either at the 
school or at various research meetings, and heads the group of third-year teachers at 
the school. On the other hand, the female math teacher, who arrived at this school in 
April, has two small children and a husband who. in her words. "doesn’t help with 
the children at ali.'Thc school had given her a lighter load for this year and she did 
not have homeroom responsibilities. She usually arrived just before the morning 
meeting at 8:^0 a.m.and left in lime to pic'k her children up from day care by s:0() 
p. m. Although iter classes were well prepared and effective!)- managed, she saw her 
time in school as a break front her busy home life and housework. At Shimogawa Ju- 
nior High both teachers 1 observed bad 6 and ~ years of (caching experience, re- 
spectively, but the}- had different academic backgrounds — the English teacher was 
26 years old and had only a 2-year college degree while the science teacher w as in 
his early thirties and had 2 years of graduate work in science. 

There w as a variety of responses to teaching. Hie young Hnglish teacher wondered 
how long she could keep up with the pressures of teaching. She reported that al- 
though she loved her job and felt privileged to associate with other teachers and to 
teach students.. she wondered how she would find the* energy and time to keep 
leaching if she were to marry and have children of her own. The older social studies 
teacher devoted almost all of his time to teaching and seemed to take extreme satis- 
faction in all aspects of his job — teaching his homeroom class, organizing the parent- 
teacher association, supervising the 3rd-year teachers, running the tennis club for 
girls, and being involved in many out-of-school meetings and activities. Me often 
worked from “:()() in the morning until 10 or I 1 at night. 



llti>h school. As has already been seen in previous chapters, there are great differ- 
ences between the three high schools, because of the rotation s> stem, which re- 
quires teachers to change schools about every 6 s ears, man) teachers had taught at 
several types of schools. Most high school teachers teach three to four classes a day 
and have free periods in between. This schedule made it possible for me to observe 
and interview teachers and administrators during the school days and then spend 
the after-school time touring the schools or watching teacher meetings or student 
club activities. 1 focused almost exclusively on math and science teachers, interview- 
ing nine. I observed eight different teachers' classes as well as briefly sat in on 
classes in the technical subjects at Naku Vocational. At the high school level 1 was un- 
able to follow women teachers, mainly because there were not as many female sci- 
ence and math high school teachers — approximately 21 percent of Japanese high 
school teachers are female. and even few er teach math and science (Ministry of Hdu- 
cation. Science, and Culture, lWH.The head of the science department at Met ji High 
School was a woman, hut she w as out of the school on school business during most 
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of my lime at the school. Two of the women teachers who spoke with me al length 
w ere nonpermanenl staff members. They taught a full course load but were not con 
sidcrcd full-time and did not participate in committees or lead homerooms. Both of 
these women described family circumstances that had forced them to resign their 
permanent teaching jobs — one due to her husband's transfer overseas and one be- 
cause of a parents illness. They could not he reinstated as permanent teachers with- 
out retaking the extensive employmenfexaminalions. 



rhe high school teachers were a diverse group. They included a man in his each for- 
ties w ho had spent three extra years at a top ranking national university because of 
his involvement in a Noli drama club. He then spent several years teaching in a city 
with a very active teachers’ union before moving back to his home town of Naka. 
where the union is less active. Both his union experience and his time spent at uni- 
versity during the late sixties made him willing to be different and buck the system 
at times. Another teacher in his late thirties reported that he spent much of his free 
lime studying methods for teaching mathematics at the local national university and 
giving lectures on mathematics to community groups. His energy seemed boundless 
and he eagerly presented his ideas for practical computer classes to the math group 
meeting at a school that mainly is preparing for examinations, lie and another math 
teacher and I went for dinner after school and he spent the entire meal discussing 
innovative mathematics puzzles that can he used to teach basic math concepts to 
students. During the mathematics section meeting, I observed he enthusiastically de- 
scribed new courses he wanted to develop, particularly a section on advanced com- 
puter usage. The oilier eight math teachers listened respectfully hut clearly w ere not 
as enthusiastic about courses that were not directly related to college examinations. 
The meeting did encourage a substantial exchange of ideas about the purposes of 
mat hematics education at this competitive high school. The teachers I questioned af- 
terward reported that it had been a typical meeting and that the discussion would 
become more heated as the lime for developing the following year's curriculum 
drew near. It seemed that the variety of opinions and approaches among the teach- 
ers led to indepth discussions about the reasons lor any gi\cn teaching method. 



Another teacher had 35 years of experience in teaching anti had been at Naka Voca- 
tional High School for 2(1 years. He had live grow n children of his own and seemed 
to have great patience for encouraging students in the lower-track vocational school. 
An expert teacher, he cultivated an atmosphere w here the math teachers fell com- 
fortable asking to observe each other s classes and having their own classes ob- 
served, In his last year before mandatory retirement, lie also was continuing to chal- 
lenge the other teachers to not spend too much time just talking, but to actually 
help students. In this school, loo. I observed a rather confrontational mathematics 
teachers’ meeting where the four teachers debated how to address the problem of 
high school dropouts I cachers' different outlooks and experiences led to an inter- 
esting argument about how the problem was best approached. 



Reactions to the Researcher 



I spent one full clay with each of two teachers at the six elementary and junior high 
schools and was able to discuss most issues with them when we sat down to talk, 
usually around S;{)() in the afternoon. alter a hectic, hut seemingly usual work day. At 
the high schools I focused on two to four teachers, hut also interacted with other 
teachers in the teachers' room during class periods when not observing classes. Meiji 
I Ugh School and Naka Industrial High School both scheduled more opportunities for 
interaction than I had anticipated, including meetings w ith former principals, oppor- 
tunities to sit in on student-teacher training. chances to observe similar classes taught 
by different teachers, and guided lours of all the technical divisions at Naka. 



Almost all the teachers appeared to he eager to hear my comments and questions 
about their jobs, and many Mated that thc\ welcomed the chance to reflect upon 
their work. For example, one teacher told me at the end of our day together that it 
was "a good chance and I have also gotten to reflect on various things. I am really 
gratclul.' "The two teachers observed at ditto Junior 1 ligh insisted 1 come to an ele- 
gant coffee shop with them so w e could continue our conversations after I finished, 
because they were enjoying the chance u> reflect on their teaching.' They proceeded 
ui discuss the merits of various study patterns among students and the problems 
with a new examination system. This type of discussion of methods of advising and 
teaching students seemed to he something in which they often engaged, and thc\ 
told me that they had these discussions regularly. 



Several teachers compared my presence as an observer to more formal teacher-train- 
ing classes, which entails massive preparation. Naoko Moriyoshi. who observed in 
another site in Japan for this project, described such a thoroughly prepared fourth- 
grade science class and wrote in her notes. "other teachers also observed the class, 
and the presenting teacher seemed somew hat nervous. He had prepared a class plan 
and distributed it to every observer." About a lOth-grudc math class observation. Ms. 
Moriyoshi concluded that the teacher was nervous and the students seemed sub- 
dued due to the 10 observers in the classroom There appeared to he other differ- 
ences between Moriyoshi s description of classroom activities and what 1 observed. 
She observed no chaotic-seeming classes and saw less individualized instruction and 
was generally given handouts detailing how all activities were related to specific 
learning goals. I was told that teachers generally did not make detailed lesson plans. I 
observed both carefully structured periods of teaching and more chaotic moments. 
In addition. mos( leat hers told me lhe\ w ere not nervous and the students seemed 
to he energetic. 



Although a few teachers w rote a brief outline of what they hoped to teach. I always 
observed alone and never saw an extensive lesson plan. Indeed, most teachers told 
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me that although they have a general lesson plan that they make at the beginning of 
the year and review periodically, they do not write out a specific plan for each class 
period. Two veteran high school teachers openly told me that their only memos to 
themselves regarding each lesson was a mark in their textbook showing the date 
they had finished that page the previous year. This statement downplayed their 
preparations somewhat, since they both used mimeographed handouts that they had 
prepared over the years.' They revised these sheets depending on the progression of 
material and the current class's needs. This amount of preparation seemed typical 
among teachers with more than three years of teaching experience. Teachers re- 
ported hav ing spent many hours on each day s lesson plans during their early years 
of leaching. 

Why Become a Teacher? 

Some teachers had dreamed of being a teacher since elementary school, others just 
happened into the career, and still others carefully plotted their career entrance 
based on their calculations of the types of colleges they could enter, the stability of 
the job. or even health problems. In addition.sever.il mentioned family influences 
and a few mentioned the influence of tear hers. although both good and bad teach- 
ers were the source of a desire to become a . *acher. Kxccrpts from some of the re- 
sponses show both the idealistic and pragmatic reasons for teaching. 



The teacher mentioned earlier who had been a successful juku teacher had made a 
lot of money and had great independence. He also staled that he had considered en- 
tering politics and felt he was well-known enough in the city to have won a local 
election. I asked why he wanted to become a regular school teacher, wondering if 
maybe it was because teaching is a more secure profession, lie responded: 

rival didn't really matter, and it wasn't because of money. It was. I guess, because 
as 1 said before. I wanted to do broadh -based education about science. And now. 
in fourth grade, we can do that. When it rains and things, we can use that text 
(the fifth-grade text he developed as a science supplement for teachers). And it is 
really interesting And of course, as for polities, if you don't put all your en- 

ergy into that, you don't go forward. 1 decided not to go into basic research and 
I'm not particularly good at polities, so 1 decided to do education. 



This teacher s route into elementary school teaching involved doing graduate-level 
science research, leaching part-time at a high school and in a ///&//. and attempting 
to raise funds for community education. He entered elementary teaching with con- 
siderable experience in teaching and in science. His decision was partially based 
upon idealism about the contributions a public school teacher can make. However, 
his education and abilities provided him w ith many options other than teaching. 



His female colleague's experiences and reasons for entering leaching, however, were 
quite different. She rather self-deprecatingly told me. "well, my major (in college) was 
kindergarten education. Yes.dhd without becoming a kindergarten teacher I came to 
elementary school, so. I don't have one. a major, for elementary school. So. 1 always 
feel embarrassed.’ This initial statement emphasizes how even though she has a t-ycar 
college degree front a respected university, and she was respected as a teacher within 
Iter school,. she still felt less qualified than many of her colleagues. She went on to su\ 
that her basic motivation was her love of children. She described her sister who is a 
clerical assistant in a large company and said that sometimes she envied the way her 
sister could take time off and travel, arrive home hy S:3() p.m. every day without 
work to finish, and call in sick when necessary, bven so, she still was glad she was a 
teacher. a profession in which she could use her creativity and be around children. 



Another female elementary school teacher who majored in Japanese language 
(kokugo), mentioned her love of both literature and children. She immediately 
began talking about how a hook she read as an elementary school student con- 
vinced her that she wanted to become a teacher. From that very early decision point 
she pursued her dream and became a teacher. 



One of the elementary school teachers came from a family where both his mother 
and his father were junior high school teachers, so he knew about the demands on 
teachers. Hut he first told me, "after all, as a boy. I really rebelled against my father, so 
during junior high and high school 1 really didn't want to be a teacher." He made his 
decision when he was 18 and deciding on a college. Initially he wanted to become a 
junior high school teacher and have more time to pursue his major, Japanese history. 
He was initially assigned to an elementary school despite his expressed preference 
for junior high, and now he says he prefers elementary school. The work must have 
appeared to he sufficiently rewarding, and his parents must have felt it was a good 
career if they encouraged their son to follow in their tracks. 



One elementary school teacher entered leaching after realizing his own privileged 
position when he passed the college entrance examinations to a teacher s college 
and a close friend did not: 

In my diary from my second year of junior high school 1 wrote that that is what I 
wanted to do in my future (become a teacher). When I entered high school I had 
forgotten that and thought I would become a usual office worker but it just hap- 
pened that the university I got into was that one (referring to the education uni- 
versity he attended). And my friend from high school had parents who were 
teachers, and from the beginning he had wanted to be a teacher. Once i look the 
exam and got in and my friend who wanted to gel in failed, then 1 thought 1 had 
to enter and be serious. 



Aii older high school leather described a different set of circumstances based on his 
health and seeing higher education and leaching as less strenuous than other kinds 
of more manual work: 

I went to (a national) university in arts and sciences and studied educational 
things. The reason 1 entered that, well, it was because my body wasn't very 
strong. And my home wasn 't very well off. so 1 look the examination for Japan 
National Railways. And I did well. But as I began working I realized that it was no 
good because my body was so weak. And in order to make my body stronger, 
more than to become a teacher, that was my reason for entering college. But I 
didn’t get better and realized that 1 would have to do something on my own so I 
entered a judo club and was knocked around like a toy.The good thing was that 1 
did a job search and got a job teaching at a school and the school was on an is- 
land. I worked with the judo club and I've done that all along. 



Within the sample of teachers as a whole, most men had also considered other ca- 
reers while the women remembered considering only the profession of teaching. 
Teaching provides a stable job with a chance of advancement and relatively good 
hours, but some of the men chose it only after realizing they would not succeed in 
fields such as engineering or research science. A few. like the teacher quoted above, 
chose teaching after deciding they were not strong enough for more physically de- 
manding jobs. 

Expectations of Work and the Work Itself 

Most teachers mentioned some differences in what they expected a teaching career 
to involve and what they actually do at work. In general the biggest surprises were 
due to the heavy burden of duties other than actual teaching. For example, teachers 
are expected to be heavily involved in committee work within their schools and to 
attend various research groups and training sessions in and out of their schools. Most 
Japanese teachers arc homeroom teachers which involves being a counselor to the 
children in that class and keeping all the records for those students-usually -it) to is 
students. In addition, teachers are expected to go on school trips and class excur- 
sions with students, take part in daily cleaning activities, supervise clubs after school 
hours, and cat lunch in their homeroom with students. Elementary school teachers 
are expected to visit the homes of students in their classrooms at least once a year, 
while junior high and high school teachers also visit homes whenever anything is 
amiss. While many teachers-to-be have some awareness of these demands, most ex- 
pressed surprise over the amount of time the tasks take and particular!) the amount 
of paperwork and bureaucratic work required. 



Mail) teachers entered teaching from fairly sheltered, middle-class lives. and with 
good educations, and they were surprised by the experiences of their students. A typi- 



cal response was given hy a math teacher who described his first 4 years of work at a 
night high school before he was transferred to Naka Vocational High School: 

It was a good experience I ihink.Tho.se (students) who get in are a bit different 
you know. Their grades, that is one thing. And well, their personalities, things 
about rules. Somehow they really are the lower level. The families, ones that are 
broken or something and also fathers who only drink alcohol all the time and 
things. Those kinds of things, for the average person, are tilings you would hardly 
ever see*. So I didn't know that kind of society at all. It seemed like a different 
place, you know Like what you read iti a book. Those kinds of families have 
knowledge of things you usually only re*ad about in a newspaper. Of course 
everyone knows that night high schools exist, but almost no one knows anything 
about that sort of school The society doesn't really see them. I feel as if l re- 
ceived an education there. 



A junior high school teacher also commented on this exposure to a world many in- 
dividuals would not normally see and drew a conclusion I heard from several teach- 
ers."! realized that I came from a lucky family. 1 had a family and lots of preparation 
for studying, and was sent to college, and all my food was prepared for me." 

Learning about the diversity within their own society seemed to he an essential 
part of being a tcachcr.This experience is a part of most teachers' lives because of 
the rotation system. A junior high school teacher described encountering students 
he had not anticipated meeting during his fu st assignment at a lower-track private 
high school: 

liven when 1 was giving them guidance as a homeroom teacher, well, there would 
he times when I was a little hit strict, right? And then, they rebelled against me. 

\\ hat I still remember even now — 1 had given some guidance ( shulot / shite) dur- 
ing school and when I left (one of the students said). "I'm going to kill you." No 
matter how much you get one student to understand what you are saying there 
are times you can t communicate everything to the whole school, right? And 
when we were patrolling the school, you'd see students hiding and doing things 
and you knew if you said something to them there would he problems. 



Most teachers agreed, however, that teaching was harder and more hureauer.il ie 
than the\ had expected. 

There is a lot of that kind of work, much more than w hat l had expected. 1 
thought I would he with children ever) day and talking with them about tilings 
about humans. and also w hile teaching them math. discussing those things. and 
teaching classes. and thought that would he all. But of course that isn't all. of 
course 1 am teaching children about life through math classes, hut other than 
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th;u. there are lots of other things to do And that kind of thing takes quite a hit of 
lime. (Midori teaehcr) 



And teachers unanimously agreed that their work is difficult: 

W” different, you know. It's harder than I expected. Yes. 1 had looked at it through 
rose-colored glasses (aninkit niilciniashit(i). (Shimogawa teacher) 

It is rough {kibi&hii) you know.' There are many kinds of students so you gel 
many types of responses and that is difficult. It is much more difficult than I ex- 
pected. If it were just teaching it would he OK. hut there are many other things 
to do. loo. I don't know if out in the world there are other jobs as rough, hut I 
don't think so. (Midori teacher) 



But. like many teachers in this sample, an elementary school teacher summed lip the 
mixture of feelings she has about her work: 

Before I just thought that I liked children. Well, of course, if 1 had hated children I 
wouldn't have become ’a teacher. At first there were lots of things I learned as 1 
was working. It isn't just that children are cute, you know. There are times when i 
think that there can t be anything belter than being a teacher. Of course there 
are things that I think. "well, this is my work so I have to do it." but of course it's 
work so that is natural 



Despite a willingness to complain about the difficulty of teaching, the long hours, 
and the bureaucratic tasks required on lop ol caring forslutlcnls.lhe.se teachers ex- 
pressed interest in their work and enjoyment in being with students. Most also tom- 
pared their work to other jobs available ant! fell that their work as a teacher was a 
gootl choice, liven the one young female junior high teacher who said she may not 
continue as a teacher felt that the work was interesting, and challenging, anti she fell 
privileged to interact with other teachers even while she fell she might not be up to 
the challenge. 



A few high school teachers complained that there was no extra compensation for 
overtime work anti work that w as not explicitly required in their contracts. In partic- 
ular, some math anti science teachers reported that they fell underpaid anti under- 
valued based on their sense that they could be making more money in private indus- 
try. One mentioned the lack of overtime pay but also described the flexibility of 
hours and the chance to do his own work at the school. Overall, he seemed to be- 
lieve that the positive features outweighed the negative aspects of teaching. 
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Problem Teachers? 



The principal at Meiji High School told me that there are also less dedicated and 
more problematic teachers in Japan. 

We call them baggage Window gazers" (imuiogiira ). And recently, 

also due 1 1 j emotional issues, there are quite a few who have problems, but it is 
difficult to cio anything about those things quickly. If there are one or two teach- 
ers like that around it is really a problem you know. I guess all you can do is earn 
them along (kakacnaga w ikazant o cnai). liven if you gel them transferred to 
another place, well, they will still be that kind of person. And if you just bounce 
them back and forth like a ping-pong ball, they won't be helped at all- 

in general, teachers and administrators mentioned that although there were prob- 
lematic teachers, there were at most one or two in a school. At Anita High 1 was told 
by three people that there had been two problematic teachers in the school until 
the previous year. However, these less effective teachers were clearly a minority and 
were usually dealt with, as the Meiji principal said. "by carrying them along ."Teachers 
w ith skill and enthusiasm and a willingness to work harder than required seemed to 
shape the atmosphere at all the schools studied. 



Becoming a Teacher 



Competition 

becoming a teacher in Japan today is quite competitive, although there is variation 
in the degree of competition depending on the level of school and the subject. In 
Naka I was told that the ratio of applicants to those accepted for high school teach- 
ers is recently as high as .^0 to I . depending on the city, type of school, and special 
area of competence. A math teacher pointed out that it is not as difficult fora candi- 
date in the field of mathematics, for example, the student-teacher training began on 
the third day of my visit at Meiji High School. Thirty-two student teachers, all gradu- 
ates of this high school, arrived to do their 2-week training for certification. I w as 
told by the vice principal and several teachers that it would not he unusual if none 
of these students actually were hired as teachers next year because of the stiff com- 
petition. 1 low ever, of the M sludein .not one was aiming to be a math teacher. 



both the requirement of a college degree and the competition to enter the profession 
reinforce the high status ol teaching. Competition is also rigorous at the elementary 
and junior high levels. although it is not quite as intense for high school teachers. 
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These le ve ls h;ive* a combined applie'Hlic jii process, so even though teachers may ex- 
pect to he assignee! to elemental) school anel apply lor that position, they mav find 
themselves hireel lor a junior high school, or vice versa. According to a report pub- 
lished by the Naka (at) Public Schools. of qualified applicants who sat the examina- 
tion it) become an elementary school teacher for the- school year beginning in April 
1993, hi of j33.or 13. i percent, were hireel. for those applicants wishing to leach 
kindergarten or children \\ ith [physical or mental handicaps there were 1 2.3 anel 8.3 
applicants respective ly for each of these positions. In 1 992, there were 3.2 applicants 
pc*r position for elementary schools nationally, 3.0 for junior high schools, anel 6. t for 
senior high schools (Ministry of Hducatinn. Science, anel Culture, 1993, p. 122). With 
the economic downturn continuing through the 1990s. however, the rate's have been 
increasing, probably because more college graduates who cannot tine! jobs in private 
industry aim for the security of a teaching position. Within Naka City junior high 
schools anel high schools — separate from the prcleciural schools examined in this 
stuely — die competitive rites ranged from 33 to 1 for social studies majors to approxi- 
mate!) 10 to 1 and 9 to 1 for math and science majors, respective!) .The least compeii- 
ti\e positions appcarcel to be in technical and vocational skills, but those numbers are 
somewhat deceptive since decreasing siuelenl enrollments have been puhlicizcel and 
have led to fewer applicants overall for technical leaching positions. Administrators 
reported that the ratios of applicants to positions at the prcleciural level were similar 
to those at the cilv levels for different school levels and fields. 



The degree ol competitiveness and the status ol teachers vary with the overall eco- 
nomic situation: according to respondents who are administrators, teaching be- 
comes a more desirable career when other jobs are less available or more unstable. A 
high school math teacher explained to me that when he became a teacher over 33 
vears ago most teachers were "rich, only people with a certain status. Now those 
kinds of people don't go that wav at all (become teachers)." 1 ie explained that at the 
beginning his salary was very low and. since he had to live off his salarv rather than 
being independently wealth) like most teachers.il was difficult. He first worked at a 
commercial high school and many of the students took jobs after graduation at tex- 
tile mills. Thev often encouraged him to quit teaching and to come work with them 
because they made so much more money! He fell the situation was better for teach- 
ers now. Another teacher told me. "now the economy is bad so lots of people want 
to become teachers, hut at that lime — 19 vears ago w hen he look the examina- 
tions — there were on!) about 2 limes as many (applicants as positions) "A math 
teacher at Meiji High School described the genera! hiring situation for teachers of 
mathematics: 

At mv lime it wasn't that difficult to become a teacher. Mav be it was quite differ- 
ent between math and other subjects. Hut for mathematics, there aren't verv 
manv at all w ho have the license |lhc license is obtained through credits at col- 
lege). Ol those people, those w ho try to become teachers are again a small per- 
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coinage. So 1 tlicin i really think it would he that much of a problem to bec ome a 
teac her. Beeau.se it was within mathematics. 



This teacher continued to say that it still isn't difficult to become a nutlhcnialics 
teacher because the course work is so demanding. 

1 haven't yet had a student teacher in mathematics, they are that few. liven if you 
want to become one, a regular person can’t do it. Those who are just so-so at 
math won't make it. 



Becoming a math or science teacher appears to he less competitive, but the college- 
course work and the employment examinations are difficult. Math and science 
teachers constitute a select group. In addition, high-achieving math and science stu- 
dents have many opportunities in industry that are unavailable to humanities stu- 
dents. As noted above, the competitive rates arc currently nearer 10 to l than the 30 
or more applicants to each position seen in the humanities. 



The Selection Process 

Hie principal at Matsu Elementary School, who had spent several years at the Naka 
(lily Board of Education and had been involved in hiring and promotions, remem- 
bered the selection process as follows: 

There arc various credits you lake to get a teachers’ license. . . Within universi- 
ties they have thought a lot about the curriculum and even if it is well con- 
structed, not all students will necessary develop along with it. The license isn't 
enough in order to become a teacher, they have to take an examination. Next 
year there will be 1^0 Naka (lity elementary school teachers hired. According to 
yesterday's newspaper, there are now about lb times that many who have ap- 
plied. Mow we choose them. 1 think that is the second most - important thing. It is 
hard to know what type of test is best. It's not only a paper and pencil lest. It is 
quite difficult to test how much teaching ability they have. 



Academic ability alone docs not allow an individual to enter teaching. The principal 
at 'fancho Elementary School, who also had experience interviewing applicants, 
talked in detail about what he remembered about the procedures fur selecting 
teachers. He described them as follow s: 

I guess it is about what kind of person they are. first there is a lest of their abili- 
ties — in ail of the subjects. Bor those who are above a certain basic level, we then 
have an interview. There w e are looking a-, their personal character and their 
ideas toward cducalion.Their way of thinking and ideas about children Their 
kindness and thoughtfulness {yaxdshisa and onioiyari ) Thai is the most impor- 



unit for teachers. So wc evaluate that at the inlervievv.And then. only those who 
are employable are chosen. We present various problems. For example, you are 
in the classroom, and now you are about to go on the school excursion. \\ hat 
cautions are you going to tell the children?' W e have them think that the inter- 
view meeting is a classroom and to think of the interviewers as the children. 
There are about live of us there. For example, “next week is the school trip. 
Among the five of us. one is sick, how shall we treat that person? " And we also 
ask them various common sense questions about education. I said "common 
sense" right? Since they are trying to become teachers, we of course expect them 
to know all about the contents of the Course of Stuc/y.Wc ask them about the 
important points only. And through that sort of thing, we can tell if they are the 
sort of person who would be a good teacher of the students. 



This description summarizes the contents of the screening process for new teach- 
crs.Thc process is lengthy and conducted by older teachers with years of experi- 
ence, like the two principals quoted above. 

Teacher Training 

Training takes place formally as directed and is provided by the citv or prefectural 
board of education and also within individual schools. All prospective teachers 
spend 2 to 4 weeks in a school as part of their college training. The school in which 
they do this student teaching is usually either affiliated with their college or univer- 
sity or is one from which they graduated. 



Training for norice teachers. Beginning in 1 9B9. education authorities agreed to in- 
stitute more extensive training for novice teachers. By 1 992. all new teachers at na- 
tional and public elementary, junior high, and high schools and at special education 
schools were receiving the Ist-year training. During their 1st \ ear. all high school and 
junior high school teachers work a reduced teaching load of about It) hours of 
teaching a week and are expected to go to the Educational ( enter one day a week 
for training. Training involves visiting other schools and other education-related : nsti- 
tutions and writing extensive lesson plans. Some of the trainees present lessons 
while others take the role of students and must write lengthy critiques. At the ele- 
mentary school level there arc 90 hours of training time. 60 of which arc within 
their school. The principal at Tancho told me that the training within the school was 
the most important because it is the closest to the teachers. He described how ad- 
ministrators carefully balance the mix of teachers at each grade level, especially if 
one is a novice teacher: 

If there are three classes <al a particular grade), class one will be a veteran 
teacher, class two will be the new teacher. ami class three w ill he a teacher in the 
middle (in terms of experience as a teacher). 
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This system ensures both an assigned mentor to each new teacher and a group of 
colleagues with varying levels of 'experience .The system attempts to reinforce shar- 
ing of information among teachers and the guidance of younger teachers by more 
ex j )e rien ced teach e rs . 

On-going (raining. In Xnka Prefecture, as in most prefectures in Japan, teachers 
spend extra time during their 6th and l()lh and 2(Hh year at training sessions outside 
of their school, These sessions again provide a chance to interact with teachers at 
other schools who are at the same career stage. The sessions also usually provide 
some time to meet with others who teach the same subjects. Teachers also are re- 
quired to submit lengthy lesson plans and other reports during these years. When a 
teacher becomes a grade level head teacher or advances to other administrative po- 
sitions. they also attend training sessions. 



Teachers have chances during certain training experiences to visit major research 
centers and to see advanced laboratories and equipment that their schools might 
purchase. A few teachers complained that they have no chances to return to gradu- 
ate school in order to update their science training; however, plans have been made 
since 1993 to allow up to 1,230 teachers to return to graduate school for 1 to 2 
years (Ministry of Kducaiion, Science, and Culture, 1993, p. I 28). All new teachers 
participate in a training session that involves overnight stays. sometimes in the form 
of a cruise to cities in Japan with colleagues from other prefectures. Teachers also 
periodically participate in overnight outings devoted to training sessions in their 
subject area or on specific tasks, such as career guidance, within a school. 



Two teachers in this study were also planning overseas training trips — nationally, 
among teachers older than 33, 1 .200 are sent overseas for 30 days and 3.N00 are sent 
for 16 days. Among teachers under 33 years of age. JHO teachers arc sent abroad for 
60 days (Ministry of education. Science, and Culture, 1993, p. 129). In addition. some 
cities, such as Xaka, have additional programs for overseas and other types of train- 
ing. 'The vice principal at Shimogawa Junior High School explained to me that in 
Naka City, "3 teachers are chosen each year among those with at least I” years of 
experience to he "researchers" (fcenkynuiin). Most people apply several times before 
being chosen, and an administrator’s recommendation is required to he eligible to 
apply.This is called '“in-country exchange study” and chosen teachers get lime off 
from their own school to travel to a place olTheir choice within Japan for a few 
\\ ecks of sludv during the \car. One teacher is also chosen to go abroad from this 
group. ’There are also 23 younger teachers chosen lor another program and they are 
called ‘research students ' (kcnkynniinsi'i). lie told me that it is hard to get chosen 
and then the research itself is difficult. Most of the meetings among those chosen for 
these special research positions do not start until 6:00 or “;()() p.m.on school nights, 
so the positions are time-consuming. 
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I'l'dlualinn of training The training system appears lo he cxlensiv e. Ini! (Ik* princi- 
pal ai Mai.su echoed several oilier respondents when he mildly criticized die sirtic- 
lurc of this training system: 

Thai is a big systems' wav that teachers arc trained. It would he nice if that were 
all that was needed. What I think is that it depends on the teachers themselves. It 
depends on what they are willing to do (yarnki). On their way of thinking and 
their enthusiasm {iyoku). It is on those tilings that their futures are made. 
Whether they are men or women, that doesn't matter, hut whether they love 
children and if they want to become better and better teachers. If they have that 
enthusiasm, they will become wonderful teachers. On the other hand, if they 
don't have that desire, no matter what. happens, ihcv won't advance and will be- 
come problem teachers (zanmnt na sensei). 



Through various cor .ersations. interview s. and observations I learned that the evalu- 
ation of teacher training is somew hat mixed. Older teachers and administrators 
waxed nostalgic fora time when teachers trained each other and themselves with- 
out the need of a formal system. For example, an official at the Education (‘.enter told 
me. even though he had been involved in developing the current training system, 
that he had also argued that the informal training of the past had advantages. Ilis ex- 
planation of w hy informal peer training was less likely to happen now was rather 
general, "teachers could learn a lot from each other, between the elders iscufuu) and 
beginners {kobai).'\hcYc is a lot (to be learned) there -"According to him. tile dimin- 
ished sense of a clear hierarchy is why a formal training system Idr teachers has lie- 
come essential: in the past. according to him. teachers with more experience would 
naturally instruct and guide younger teachers and voting teachers expected to he 
guided and taught. 



The informal training l observed seemed to cmphasi/.c human relationships and lo 
encourage the transmission of knowledge and experience from more experienced 
lo less experienced teachers. Three fourth-grade teachers, including a Ist-year 
teacher, a hth-ycar teacher, and a iOth-year teacher, reported that they discuss things 
among themselv es continually and are eager to help each other. In a more formal set 
ling, the v ice principal at Mciji lectured a group of .VS student teachers during their 
2nd dav at tile school. All excerpt of the talk is presented here: 

Students look at you with their individual values. so some w ill not like vou. Hut 
vou have lo like all the students and like teaching vmir subject There are stu- 
dents who don't lit into my values. ( )ulside of school you ran decide on people 
bv your values, hut toward students vou can t do that. The strict tiling is not to 
discriminate. Second, vmi must balance being kind and being strict. And third, 
you must be enthusiastic for research. livery year I leach IS-, 1 6, and I "year-old 
students. And every year the difference in age gels greater. I can l leach based on 
ni\ vo util and good looks am more but I have' to com pete with voting teachers. 
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So I ha\c to study ami improve mv teaching. It is good to be a toucher, but it is re- 
ally difficult. 



This vice principal had been at Meiji for over 20 years and ail the student teachers 
w ere graduates of this school. Although this is “big systems" training because of the 
formal group setting and large number of student teachers.be also revealed some of 
his personal struggles during his half-hour talk to the young potential teachers. 



Training sessions during the hill and 10th years of work got rather mixed review s 
from the teachers in this study, lor example, one high school science teacher gave a 
typical response, regarding his lOth-year training w hen l asked w hether it was useful: 

W ell, mm (he laughed) Aon hear about various other teachers' experiences and 
can compare* them to your own. That has some meaning, I guess. So l wouldn’t 
say it was zero in terms of usefulness. Well, when you have taught for nine years, 
mostly you just end up saying ‘oh, right when you hear people talk. There wasn 't 
anything in particular that made me think 'wow, that is amazing.' 



Many teachers and administrators told me that the content of the training was not al- 
ways as important as the chance to mingle with peers and reflect upon one's job. 
There also seemed to be a consensus that the work required for inservice training, 
such as preparing extensive lesson plans or reports about the training, w as useful be- 
cause it required self-reflection rather than because it provided new information. Hut 
other teachers complained that while gathering together with other teachers was 
sometimes enjoyahle.it took time away from their ow n teaching: 

When you are away from things (because of attending mandatory training ses- 
sions) you can t do the things at your school. If something happens on the day 
yon have to he away— things are limited to happening on those days when you 
lake those kind of business trips, you know. Someone gets hurl or one is kicked 
or something. So w hen I am away I worry quite a hit. 



This teacher continued to complain that the speakers at training sessions are usually 
well-know n (cmi) and do not say things that will embarrass themselves. “They don't 
w ant to say things like*. I tried this and it didn't go well ' He described how the 
teachers at his lOth-year training session rebelled by not attending w hat they saw as 
useless sessions and instead divided themselves into subject groups and organized 
renegade training sessions. 

(These sessions) had some meaning. (For example) we learned how to use com- 
puters to do science. Of course, each individual's example was different, so even 
if we talked about doing similar things we would respond cooperatively to one 
person We would each focus on the area w hich we could do well. And natural!) 
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each person’s ideas developed, li wasn't only studying hut also how something 
should he used, each of the ideas was different and they would all come up. 



The best training, according to this teacher and most others, was sell-designed and 
cooperative, not led by elite teachers or administrators. The renegade sessions he de- 
scribed seemed to coincide with administrators' opinions that the best training is 
the informal sharing of information by experienced teachers with their less experi- 
enced colleagues. 



When I asked a science teacher at Chuo Junior High School how the HHh-ycar train- 
ing could be improved, he described how difficult it is for older teachers to ask infor- 
mally to observe regular classes. He concluded that training could be improved by 
providing opportunities to observe classes, rather than sitting through lectures. Over- 
all, his comments were quite critical of lOth-year training. He echoed what l heard 
from many teachers, i.e., that they learned the most from observing actual classroom 
situations and hearing from experienced teachers about their struggles as well as 
their successes. Despite complaints about training, most training sessions also include 
time lor teachers to interact informally. and this can provide the chance for reflection 
and casual exchange. albeit in a required format. that teachers say they crave. 



The principal at Matsu lilementary School told me that probably about t() percent of 
teachers participate at some time in voluntary training sessions. organized by the 
school board or education center, for which they must use their evening or vacation 
lime. However, one high school teacher told me that the best way to learn things is 
to ask someone. particularly more experienced teachers in the school. directly, lie 
concluded that although you can choose voluntary training sessions based on your 
own interests, there are not usually sessions offered that address essential things 
needed for day-to-day teaching. 



On the other hand, most teachers voluntarily participate in teacher-run subject study 
groups that meet in the evenings. Among the sample of teachers I interviewed, all 
had participated at some point in their teaching career, although several teachers 
w ere not participating currently because of other commitments. The evaluation of 
these study groups ranged from very positive to a feeling that the things discussed in 
the groups were loo difficult to understand. The contents of study groups and re- 
search meetings generally include discussion of new textbooks or books on teaching 
methods, preparation and sharing of useful lesson plans. and development of new 
curricula or criteria for specific subjects and grade levels. One special Saturday ses- 
sion I attended for social studies teachers at night high schools included a student- 
produced video and panel discussion with the students involved. The hour long ses- 
sion with five students was follow ed by presentations by four teachers of their own 
research on night high schools and teaching. Meetings sometimes include a guest 




loci uar or a participant presentation followed by formal questions and answ ers. 
Teachers often reconvene over drinks t ir coffee for further discussion in a more in- 
formal aimosphcrc.The.se groups offer time to learn, present ideas and research, net- 
work. and socialize. 



Simnttury. W) summarize. 1st -year teachers receive about 60 hours of ill-school train- 
ing and 50 hours of out-of-school training and S or more days of training involving 
overnight stays. The in-school training mainly involves guidance by experienced 
teachers w ho are assigned as mentors, formal observations of model classes, and in- 
formal discussions. The oui-of-sehool training includes lectures, practice teaching, 
volunteer work in tne community, study groups, and .isils to schools. educational 
centers for children, w elfare homes, and private businesses. The goal is to learn from 
teachers in other schools and to learn about other views of education and teaching. 
Monhusho also sponsors an I I -day training cruise each summer for a selected group 
of 2. »()() new teachers. The cruises include lectures by specialists on teaching meth- 
ods, presentations about the structure of schools and the role of teachers, and visits 
to vocational. academic. and cultural institutions in port cities. The goal is for partici- 
pating teachers to develop relationships across regional and school boundaries. 
Teachers not selected for the national cruises generally participate in local overnight 
training programs for beginning teachers. 



Three of my inle r\ icwccs and several principals had either already traveled to or 
w ere about to travel to foreign countries through training programs designed lor ob- 
servations in foreign schools. One reason schools were so receptive to my presence 
was that I was seen as a source of information about foreign schools. More specifi- 
cally, two teachers had upcoming foreign trips planned ant! used my visit to ask 
questions as part of their preparations. Also, the \ ice principal at Minanii called me 
alter nn \isii to ask for my help in finding good interpreters for an upcoming Mon- 
huslio-sponsorcd trip to visit I S. schools in Ohio. Colorado, and California for which 
he w as an organizer. ‘This emphasis on visiting foreign schools as part of lifelong edu- 
cation for teachers would seem to reinforce strongly a sense of professionalism and 
the importance of continued learning. 

Job Rotation 

Klcmcnlarv and junior high school teachers are hired In the city hoard of education 
and high school teachers are hired by the prefect ural hoard of education. All teach- 
ers at both levels reported that tlicv saw themselves as hired hv their respective 
hoard of education, not by an individual school, so they expected to he transferred 
among various schools, usually without being consulted. They also knew they might 
he trails ferret. I out of classrooms into the education research center, the hoard of ed- 
ucation offices. or other administrative or research positions Teat hers have almost 
no i ontrol over their assignments 



One female elementary school teacher w ilh b years of teaching experience com- 
mented as we discussed how much she liked her current school and colleagues. 

Teacher: Lei me stay here for another nine years! (She laughed.) [ will leave this 
year! 1 say ii in a loud voice. 1 will leave this school. 

<Lk: Is it already decided?’ 

Teacher: It's set. In your first school you can only take six \cars. I will move 
schools next April, (hen gel married, and then, alter about half a \ car, gel preg- 
nant. To that degree my circumstances will change, hut they aren’t likely to 
change that much. 



i inquired as to whether her w edding plans were already made and she laughed 
and told me it was a joke, but she seemed quite serious about the time table that 
women often follow. Although she is not happy about leaving her current school, 
the knowledge that she will most likely he transferred allowed her to plan for and 
expect the change. 



In general. all the teachers and administrators believed that rotations through vari- 
ous schools were important for both the development ol individual teachers and the 
morale of the school. Almost everyone responded similarly to the experienced high 
school teacher quoted here: 

If you arc at one school too long, there is a part of you that gels loo comfortable 
with things. We are hired by tile prefecture. We are teachers but we are also civil 
servants, right? We are transferred regularly, and that kind ol" system is probably 
good. I have been here i 1 years and that is a bit too long. If you gel too intimate 
with the flow of tilings at one school and are active within that, you gel so you 
feel like \ou want to mo\e on. 



I lie belief is that although it might be more comfortable to get used to one sc hool 
and remain (here.il is also not very challenging and does not push teachers to see 
the need for change in various areas of a school. Teachers also regularly told me that 
although they would like to he able to choose the schools in which tlic\ work. llic\ 
recognize that because the choices of all teachers could not he accommodated, they 
would not always get their preferences. 



In addition, w ilhin a school, teachers expect to leach all grades. One sixth-grade 
teacher commented on his desire to leach many grade levels. a sentiment expressed 
by most interviewees: 

Teacher: I really had wanted to try lust grade, from the start I had taught second 
grade, then third grade. Then fifth grade. sixth grade, filth grade, and then I went 
and had sixth, then filth, then sixth, then filth. over nine \cars. So I dcllnilch 



wanted to leach first grade and put in my request. So it happened that 1 got to 
teach first grade. And I didn't know anything. I had taught fifth and sixth, but 
there was a veteran female teacher at that time. And another teacher in her thir- 
ties, about in the middle. And the head teacher was over SO. I was taught a lot 
about first grade. And it was interesting for me loo — I learned a lot. 

Again, the most familial work is not viewed as the best way to develop one's teach- 
ing skills. Several teachers told me that leaching a variety of ages was necessary to 
be able to understand children. One sixth-grade leaeher quoted above even sug- 
gested that it was easier to respect childrens' developmental needs when moving be- 
tween first and sixth grade. The know ledge gained through a variety of teaching ex- 
periences seems to he valued. 

Similarly, reflecting the view that it is important to he knowledgeable about many as- 
pects of a school, the principal at Mciji High School explained to me that even 
though his major w as English, he did not want to see himself only as an English 
leaeher. As he became an employee at each school to which he was assigned, he 
began to he able to 

grasp general school management— not just look at my own major subject but 
also to have a goal of learning school management. When you get to be a certain 
age. from your midforties to about fifty, you become the center of the school. 
Then it is helpful if you have broad knowledge of the school system. 

This principal also emphasized that in order to gain this knowledge, experience at 
unfamiliar and less prestigious schools is also helpful: 

before I came here. I had been a night high school principal for five years. I have 
come through them all: a commercial high school, an academic high school. and 
a night high school. ... It is a bit inconvenient but necessary in order to have a 
broad \iew n! education. 

I asked every leaeher about whether or not they fell the job rotation sy stem was co- 
ercive, ami although a few agreed that it could be seen that way, they argued that it 
was necessary and a way that all teachers got various experiences, because rotation 
of teachers is widely used throughout most public school systems in Japan and has a 
history, being transferred regularly appears to he accepted as a part of the work of a 
teacher. Because all teachers are subject to transfers, being transferred is generally 
not viewed as either a reward or a punishment, but as a natural part of teachers 
work careers. 
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A Typical Day 

All teachers seemed to be busy during llieir required time at school ( typical!} from 
8:25 a.m. to 5.00 p.m.fhm the degree to which school activities took up their time 
outside o!' those hours varied greatly, depending on the school. age, sex, and the indi- 
vidual motivation of the teacher. During their hours at school teachers do main 
things in addition to leaching, Hlemctuary school teachers teach all periods on most 
days, except fora few periods when their homeroom has music class. Therefore, 
they are generally in class with students from 8: t5 a.m. until A50 p. m. Junior high 
and high school teachers typically teach three or four classes a day of the six-period 
schedule. In addition, they general!} have several periods when they teach the same 
lesson, which may reduce their preparation load. Most teachers reported that the} 
arrived at school sometime between 8:00 and 8 AO a.m. and left between 5:00 and 
6A0 p.m.A few teachers stay later or arrive earlier because the} - are involved in club 
activities or for other reasons, and many regularly attend research meetings in the 
laic* afternoons or earl} - evenings. Although Japanese teachers are at the school for 
long hours, their time at school is not only for teaching. Teachers also plan classes 
while at school, either individual!} or with other teachers. In addition, teachers ex- 
pect to use varying amounts of time each day talking individually with students — 
students at junior high and high school know the} can speak with teachers between 
class periods and before and after school: elementary and junior high school teach- 
ers also eat lunch with their classrooms: and high school students know the} can 
visit the teachers' room during lunch to seek out teachers, finally, as discussed 
below, teachers spend much time ill administrative, planning. and guidance meetings 
w ith other teachers and administrators. 



file work of a teacher can seem never ending. One elementary school teacher de- 
scribed her work in a way that will probably sound familiar to teachers throughout 
the world: 

The really strange thing about a teacher is lb \ou want to make work }ou can 
make as much as you want: it is that kind of you know. To the degree you 

want to try something, you strangle yourself, for example, if the children in }our 
class can't yet write their characters w ell, you decide you w ill have some charac- 
ter practice and so you try to make some character tests on your own and w ell, 
those have to he graded. And when you leach classes, if it is hard to understand, 
you will make some additional helpful materials. Then you have to make them 
and ol course it is because you like it that you do the work. But it is work you 
know. So there are teachers who are making computer software because they 
want llieir students to learn to use the computers. The kind olTcachcr who goes 
w ithout slccp-lhcy exist and well, to he frank, if they didn't like it they couldn't 
do iilTlie only tasks that are set are the very basics, but even then, to go home at 
t:t)n p.m 1 think you can’t go home at t:()() ami not lake things home with you. 
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Work Hours 



On average, teachers seemed to work from about 8:15 a.m.to 5:50 p.m. with an oc- 
casional later evening, plus every other Saturday. Most teachers take about 10 days of 
summer vacation and fewer days of vacation at the end of the school year in March, 
and at New Year. However, except for a few comments about the number and length 
of meetings, teachers did not seem to feel coerced into overly long hours. Hie excep- 
tions were new teachers who needed to spend a lot of extra time on class prepara- 
tions and student advising because of their own lack of experiencc.Teachers gener- 
ally referred to their first 2 or 5 v ears of teaching as quite strenuous and spoke of 
having stayed at school until 1 0:00 p.m.or later almost cverv night during their first 
lew years. But few teachers had family responsibilities during their first few years on 
the job. so the expectation was that full devotion to work during that time was not 
an unnatural burden. 



Men Mutiny school lembers.'Ywu elemental^ school teachers described the following 
typical schedules, fhe first is typical of a teacher who is dedicated but not extreme: 

I come around 8:00 or 8:05 a.m.. Now I'm not doing club, but from September. 

1 'll be supervising the basketball club, so then it will get a hit later. Now, even if I 
chat with people, anil do some adv ising and things. 5:00. or sometimes 0:00 p.m. 
Ifl want to go home. 1 can go home by then. And when club starts up it will he 
about ":l)0 p.m. 



The second elementary school teacher described the other extreme, in response to 
my comment that lie is probably very busy now because he is a research scholar 
(kensbnuiitisci) and lias a newborn child: 

Teachcr.Tlicrc is a social studies festival planned for Naka and 1 am a staff mem- 
ber. l ast night we were working on that until after 10:00 p. in. Also museum 
work — a history room at the Naka City museum. During summer vacation sixih- 

graders w ill gel together and 1 work as a summer class iiistr tor. and also a 10- 

year project to put Nakas history into a textbook, now we are doing the inv esti- 
gation for that. 

Interv iewer: Are vou also doing clubs? 

Teacher: Yes. 1 am. Right now it is girls' softball. and then also swimming. Then w e 
have staff meetings, and editorial hoard meetings — something somew here after 
school in tile ev cning 

Interviewer: Is that about two or three times a w eek? 

Teacher: Right, two or three times. 
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because his wife is currently at home on maternity leave (she is also an elementary 
school teacher), he gets up at 5:00 in tile morning and generally gets to school be- 
fore 6:50 am. and works until 8:50 a. m. when classes start. Two or three nights a 
week he is at meetings until 10:00 p.m.or so in the evening. and the other nights he 
gets home after club is over, generally after “kUO p.m. He said he generally only gets 5 
hours of sleep. Next year, however, when his wife is back at work, he will have to 
take one of the children to day care in the mornings so will not get to school until 
closer to 8:50 a. in.. losing his early morning work time. 



Junior high school l cuchcrs. Two teachers at Midori Junior High described another 
set of schedules. equally varied for different reasons. One female math teacher who 
has two small children described her schedule as fairly regular: 

Teacher:! usually arrive at about 8:20 am. and at 5:00 p.ni. I am supposed to 
[lick up the children from the day care center. It s close to here, so 1 leave a bit 
before 5:00 p.m. 

Interviewer: Do you usually have work you take home with you. too? 

Teacher: \\ ell. yes. but even if I take it home 1 can't do it at home. so. I really have 
no help at home and there is no lime at all to do my ow n work there. I really try 
to gel everything done while I am at school. 

Interviewer: Do other teachers ever complain about your leaving at that time? 
teacher: No, they don't say anything at all. 



The oth< r teacher reported a schedule at the other extreme. He generally arches at 
school between 8:00 and 8:15 a. m.. although the day I followed him he arrived at 
“’ ()() a. m. for a PTA newspaper collection drive. He discussed various specific meet- 
ings and then summarized, "well, really I have had a extreme (hitfni) life lalely.About 
5 days in a row last week l had meetings from around 6:00 p.m. and w hen it is bad 
they don't get over until around 12:00 midnight." 



1 asked him when lie saw his family 

Well, in the mornings, and at night, that son of tiling. I try not to destroy my fam- 
ily but the times when w e can eat dinner together are really rare. Maybe once a 
week. or well.. Sunday, right, on Sundays I am the reverse. at home almost all day. 



I suggested he was more dedicated than some teachers and he responded: 

Not dedicated, but somehow various types of work just pile up. Well, the fact that 
for teachers no matter how main hours you work your salary is the same. well, 
for tile — it may be the reverse for others— 1 take it as nn own responsibility It is 
mv own work, so it isn’t lor money w hether 1 go home at four or stay and work 



and start doing club activities at six.it isn’t for the money so somehow that 
makes me work more* So even if my research meetings go until 10 or so. they are 
not at all related to extra pay. so because it is like that. somehow conversely I do 
it. And of course there are some kinds of extra work that you clearly get paid for. 
and whether that is good or not. I don't know, hut that is not tile reason I be- 
came an educator ikyoin). It is for the children, you know, and if I do it I want to 
do it. My work is my hobby. 

Hut even he looked forward to having all Saturdays off: 

Sometimes 1 also think would he good to have more free lime. Now that two Sat- 
urdays a month are vacation days it makes a big difference. When it becomes 
every Saturday off. my life will really change. I think.Thcn I will have two days off 
in a row. Now. even in the summer, there aren't many times that I have several 
days in a row, what with all my school activities.' That will he nice. 

Both of these teachers are typical; 1 observed several of each type at all schools visited. 

High school /er/e/wx Although most high schools require teachers to he present 
from 8:30 a. in. to 5:00 p.m., most teachers stay at least that long and like the two ju- 
nior high school teachers quoted above, there are teachers at both extremes. Teach- 
ers sometimes slay late at school because it is a pleasant place to work, especially if 
they live with small children in a tiny apartment. For example, one science teacher 
reported that he usually stayed at school until “':l)l) p.m. because: 

Then things that 1 could do at home, w ell, there isn't anything I can do there so I 
do them while at school. Phis is where the machines arc (referring to computers 
and copiers, etc. as well as laboratory equipment \. So. rather, I stay here and there 
are quite a few times when I am doing my own things | meaning work not re- 
lated to his school duties], 

I asked one math teacher, who reported that he generally was at school from about 
8:05 in the morning until 6:3b or "':()() p.m.. why he stayed so late: 

Wcll.Mciji High School teachers tend to go home comparatively early. When I 
worked at a school for the handicapped I always had various things I hadn't yet 
done, so 1 had times when 1 was at the school until 9:00 or 10:00 p.m. Now it 
(“:()() p.m.) seems relatively early 

Teachers of vocational subjects at Naka Vocational High reported that they often 
stayed late because they w ere working on equipment, trying out new materials, or 
helping students prepare for special activities (lor example. a robotics tournament 
or tests of special skills). Although some teachers groaned about long hours, it 
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seemed that the teachers who worked the most were choosing their long hours ei- 
ther because they were on an ambitious career track hoping to get research ap- 
pointments or administrative appointments, or because they were interested in their 
subject matter and gladly spent their extra time exploring materials and meeting 
with other teachers with similar interests. 

Timing 

Although schools keep strict schedules anti teachers usually arrive promptly for 
meetings, there also is a recognition that flexibility is important and that schedules 
can be bent to accommodate particular circumstances. In particular, the morning 
teachers' meetings and teachers’ meetings that involve the entire faculty are kept 
within tight schedules and carefully run formats. Informational meetings often began 
and ended within five minutes and conveyed a large amt. .ml of information. How - 
ever. meetings of smaller groups and meetings after school tended to allow plenty of 
lime for discussion and did not seem to have light ending times. In addition, limes 
for starling and ending classes tended to he flexible, especially in elementary 
schools. In elementary schools, individual teachers generally have the same group of 
students all day long, and teachers arc free to ignore the chimes that signal the start 
of a new class period. In almost all classrooms, students do not jump up to leav e 
w hen a chime is heard: rather they wait until the teacher announces the end of a 
class period and then stand and how on the command of the student in charge that 
day. Teachers may cut a class short and move onto a different subject or extend a pe- 
riod to continue a lesson, depending both on the contents to be covered and the 
teachers' assessment of the needs ami energy levels of their students. 

One fifth-grade teacher told me. as we sprinted up the four flights of stairs it) his 
class room before first period, that the day's schedule was more packed than usual 
and if the students were not up to it he would give them a break and do something 
not on the schedule. He mentioned the schedule because I had been given a copy of 
his plan for the day. his scheduling is up to him. He told me that there are days when 
very few classes actually get taught because of student concerns or needs that ab- 
sorb class time. One fourth-grade teacher interrupted two classes, physical educa- 
tion and Japanese language, to have a class discussion about getting along with each 
other because relationships between students had become an issue. Teachers arc en- 
couraged to use problems for taking time and calling upon students to think about 
various ways to work together belter. 

I fii>h school i>fnrnhii> nicclfn t ty bach dav s meeting is unique but generally follows 
fairlv standard procedures. The emphasis is on sharing information with the full teach- 
ing staff. Mv notes from Naka Vocational High School demonstrate how tighliv sched- 
ules are followed and how much information can be shared within S minutes. 
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•M K:2^ a.m.no one \\ as in the teat hers room r\cepi ihe teat hers w ho ha\e 
their desks here. At S:2‘) a. m.. almost all the other teachers were gathered and 
seated at the long tables in the* hack. The chimes ring at .S:.s() a.m.aiul tin* \ ice 
principal stands as the chimes are still ringing. I lc begins to talk immediately as 
the chimes end The hrst announcement is from the teacher w ho is the head ol 
the student council. There is a second, quick announcement. and then the vice 
principal announces that they w ill discuss a student problem and the head ol the 
student guidance department (sciln sbirfmi bio discusses a lst-\ear student who 
had a motorcycle aeeident on May I”. Ik describes that the bov has been eo til- 
ing to sehool to reflect on his actions (buusci sum) in a straightl'orw aril 
{sebfcyokif l( j ki ui) and energetic way so he wants to ask the permission ol all 
the teachers for this boy to be allowed to come back to school |llc had been 
suspended because students arc not allowed to ride motorbikes). I he leat hers 
lake a quick \oiee \ ole and there was no tlissem.so he is allowed baek. 



The meeting ended just before a. m. .and the room emptied as quickb as u 

filled. I he efficiency and respect for time seem to indicate rigitliiv anil strict adher- 
ence to rules, but teachers did not report that they feel coerced into rigid schedules. 
Several teachers criticized some aspects of meetings within their school — mainly 
dial there arc loo main meetings and the meetings last too long, lint the efficient \ 
of informational meetings seemed to be appreciated. 



I'lemcnltuy school morning meeting My notes from Ma'su 1 lemenury School re- 
flect a similar mix of efficient information sharing anti more serious student issues: 

The morning informational meeting starts prompt l\ at tt.st) ;i.m. w illi the chimes 
The principal begin die meeting In introducing me Then there are several an- 
nouncements by various leat hers. One announcement concerns the need to 
w atch students so they would not run in the lialliv at Another teacher announces 
something about using computers. and a third teacher announces that there was 
a safely inspection yesterday anil asks the leat hers to all get out the sheet he had 
passed out. I he chimes ring to etui the meeting and the principal lakes the mike 
and thanks ihe teacher in charge of safety. I lc says that today he read in tile 
paper that a fourth- or filth-grade student in the prefecture was running in the 
hallway anti caught his hand in the lire hose anti his Unger got cut oil. I It- say s 
they should cheek for those tv pcs of ha /arils too. At exactly ( S:.r a in the meet- 
ing is over and leat hers arc t liking and getting ready lor the first class. 

Although both of these meetings might seem to niv iali/c important issues by dis 
cussing them so briefly in a quick meeting, the inlormalion is coin cu d efficiently to 
all teachers. I was told that committees had previously discussed every agenda item 
thoroughly. so that all details are familiar to a representative group of heat hers before 
being voted upon or presented in a briel announcement at an informational meeting 
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School Structure 



In nil the schools either a vice principal or the principal was present and usually 
started and ended the meetings, but the meetings were led by another teacher on a 
rotating schedule. AlTancho Elementary School an experienced teacher conveyed 
his worry to me about the Isl-year teacher leading the all-school morning meeting 
for the first time. Me was more concerned about supporting and training this young 
teacher in her first chance to direct the entire school than he was about the behav- 
ior of the students. Me told me that the rotation oflcadcrship provides chances for 
all teachers to become familiar with some administrative duties and for teachers to 
perform in front of their peers regularly. 



Formal Structures 



There are complex organizational structures within all Japanese schools that have 
evolved over many years. Every school has a guide hook that is dev eloped each 
school year detailing these structures and the responsibilities of individuals within 
the schools. Many tasks that might be performed by administrative, clerical. or main 
lenance staff people in other countries are the responsibilities of teachers in Japan. 



At the structural level, all the schools hav e a lengthy list of committees and responsi- 
bilities that are organized and published at the beginning of a school year. Every as- 
pect of school administration is assigned to a specific group of teachers. The list of 
committees in the school guide hook for Matsu Elementary School listed the current 
teachers' names and each category was further broken down into subcommittees 
with numerous responsibilities. A partial list follows: 



Management committee, fourteen members. N ice principal is the chairperson. and 
also includes the principal, office head. administrativ e head teacher, the curriculum 
head teacher, the health committee chair, the student guidance head teacher, die 
head teachers of each grade, and a student representative. Subcommittees include, 
for example, an activ ities committee and graduation and advancement committee. 



Student guidance committee. Eleven members. Curriculum head teacher is chair- 
person. Includes the principal, the vice principal, the administrativ e head teacher, 
the student guidance head teacher, the school nurse teacher, the school doctor (usu- 
ally a local doctor who visits the school periodically), a representative from the area 
government, the chairperson of the ETA. and a "folk representative" or "child mcm- 
bev" (minsei daihyou nvynji /V//). Subcommittees include one on “recommendation 
points for school educational cooperation" and one on training. 



School health committee. Nineteen members, ('haired by the health committee 
chair. Includes the principal, vice principal, head administrative teacher, head cur- 
riculum teacher, the nurse teacher, the student guidance head teacher, the lunch 
room head teacher, the physical education head teacher, the nutritionist, three doc- 
tors, the school pharmacist, and foe PTA members. 

Other con.mil/ees. In addition, there is a committee' on bullying and other policy is- 
sues with 1 i members, a Committee tor Choosing Educational Materials, a Commit- 
tee for Budget Formation, a Committee on the Management of School Safety and Hy- 
giene, a Committee for Recommendations about the Five Day Week, committees for 
each subject group and for each grade level, the student guidance committee, the 
health guidance committee, the school library committee, the school budget com- 
mittee, and a committee to supervise each aspect of student government including 
hi oadcasting, announcements, health, physical education, lunch. animal care, plant 
and grounds care, beautification, library, weekly group meetings, and class represen- 
tatives. Faeh student government committee has at least two teachers in charge of 
meeting with two student representatives from each classroom. Finally, there is an 
emergency policies committee, including two administrative committees and all 
teachers as members. At a more philosophical level, each school's goals Onokttbyon) 
arc rewritten, or reviewed and updated each year in committee. 

Reports from each committee meeting are then presented at grade level and subject 
level meetings. Decisions and reports arc again discussed and sometimes challenged. 
This extensive committee structure necessitates many interactions among members 
of the staff. Committees all meet regularly and all teachers arc involved in some as- 
pect of several committees. Thus, teachers are at least formally responsible for nu- 
merous aspects of school management beyond their own classroom responsibilities. 
Teachers also know exactly which afterschool voluntary club and inschool required 
club activities arc their own responsibility, which tasks in the teachers' room such as 
scheduling coverage for absences, scheduling for extra activities, or planning for so- 
cial events will be taken care of by which people, and what roles they arc to assume 
within their subject. grade level, and committee assignments. In addition, most 
schools also describe in great detail who is responsible for which room in the build- 
ing (for cleaning and any potential emergency problems) and who is responsible for 
supervision of t lie building on Saturday afternoons. days during breaks. and evenings 
when students may be participating in clubs. All teachers also attend various city. 
prefectur.il. or even national level meetings and committees as representatives of 
their schools, sometimes by choice and sometimes by virtue of being on a certain 
school commit tec or in a certain role. 

This complex organizational structure Ibices participation of all teachers in school 
management that extends be\ond am departmental or grade level allegiances and 
provides for the distribution of power and shared decision making. W hen interview- 




ing teachers and learning about their typical schedules and responsibilities I alw ays 
had to learn about their duties supervising clubs, their committee assignments. and 
particularly their role as homeroom teachers, grade level heads, or other responsibili- 
ties. bach teacher's workload varies. depending on their current committee assign- 
ments and other responsibilities. Numerous out-of-classroom tasks seemed to accen- 
tuate teachers’ roles as responsible to and for their school, subject, and/or students. 
The meeting time required to make all these assignments in a cooperative way is not 
trivial. Teachers quickly become integrated into a school and get to know each other 
well. The time they spend face-to-face in meetings or working on tasks probably in 
creases the chance that they will share useful information about teaching and about 
students’ needs. 



Meetings olThc entire teaching staff are held weekly or less frequently at most 
schools and tend to be rather formal. They appear to be bureaucratic meetings in 
which the staff is expected to offer fast, rubber stamp approval. Information tends to 
be presented and voted upon quickly. At Meiji High Sehool.it was briefly announced 
by the chair of the Student Guidance Committee that they w ere adopting a new pol- 
icy for school discipline. Rather than carefully policing violations of the dress code 
such as w earing earrings or lipstick or exhibiting certain unacceptable behaviors 
such as hanging out at coffee shops, the new policy called upon students to remem- 
ber their school and act as its representatives. Alter announcing ibis broad policy 
with many subtle nuances, the committee chairperson asked if there were any ques- 
tions. No one asked a related question. Although I thought this w as a top-dow n pol- 
icy decided by one committee or a policy that would have no real impact, the princi- 
pal later commented to me that he had been impressed by the idea and that it had 
been discussed in the school for several months. The \ole was smooth because the 
staff understood the nuances and agreed with the policy, or at least had been eon- 
\ inccd to try it. 

Informal Structures 

Apart front the formal structures that determine interactions, teachers may also 
gather socially and choose friends within the school. When 1 questioned teachers 
about their outside interests or hobbies, I was told, for example, about a friendship 
based on being fishing buddies or that a teacher did not yet feel he had close friends 
in a new school because all his friends w ho enjoyed watching horse racing were at 
his previous school. I was sometimes asked about my food and music preferences, 
which led to suggestions that 1 come to dinner with a certain friendship group who 
particularly enjoyed the same foods or that I ask one teacher for the copy of a new 
music tape.' Teachers appeared to form friendships based on being a similar age. on 
having children of the same ages, on coming from similar backgrounds, or living 
near each other, flic s\stcm of rotation meant that teachers knew some teachers at 
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other schools well, too. and could draw upon those contacts when special informa- 
tion or connections could he helpful. 



Teachers and administrators. The type of personal interactions that occur be- 
tween teachers and administrators depends on the setting, the history of a school, 
and the individuals involved. Although all administrators were once teachers, they 
generally saw their current work as being quite different from that of the teachers. 
Administrators reported that they must work to find ways for gelling to know all 
teachers better, for example, the principal of Anita High School answered in the fol- 
lowing way when I asked hi m if there are limes outside of school when he has con- 
tact with teachers. 

Of course, we have social gatherings too.Wc can talk about various things and 
try to understand each other at those events. Since I've become a principal lho.se 
are more frequent.. Just having classes at school doesn't allow you to understand 
what each other is thinking, you know. II you change the location, teachers can 
talk about various things. We also ha\e chances to go on i ri ps somewhere-aboul 
every three months. 

y Like most respondents, he emphasized the need to see teachers outside of their 

jj usual roles. Japanese teachers general!) contribute small amounts of money monthly 

I to enter. amnicnl funds set lip for the entire school, each grade level, and each sub- 

ject group/l Iiese groups then schedule banquets nr overnight trips to hotels in the 
mountains, on the coast. or at hot spring resorts. These activities provide long hours 
together when everyone can step out of their usual roles. often facilitated by pleim 
of good food and especially alcohol. Most teachers reported that they enjoy these 
events, although some reported that they find them a burden. especially teachers 
with young children or other family responsibilities. 

but administrators also report antagonisms with teachers as a group. The princ ipal at 

I Mciji High School was in his early sixties and had experience at five high schools. In 

response to my asking what he most worries about regarding teachers, lie told me: 

Principal: file problem is. after all. the union group and how to gel along you 
know That is the biggest problem. They just end up opposing everything. 

Interviewer: I suppose that trying to change tilings is hard. Was it the same when 
you yourself were a teacher? Did you oppose various tilings? 

PrincipaLWeil. right When I was at the bottom, that same way of looking at those 
above me. I fell the wall, or you could say I fell opposing feelings. 

bven at this school known to he a peaceable and democratic place for teachers, the 
principal fell that union opposition was li is biggest worry. Hut the sense on the part 
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of principals that they cannot exercise power over teachers easily seemed more 
widespread, even today when union membership is at a low in Japan, in 1 960. over 
90 percent of teachers belonged to teachers' associations, by 1992.59 percent be- 
longed (Ministry of Education, Science. and Culture. 1995, p. 121). Some areas of 
Japan have higher union involvement than is found in Naka prefecture. 



The music teacher at Meiji told me that some principals try to assert their power be- 
cause it is their last chance to change the school before they retire. Others, he said, 
just sit hack and relax during their last few years at the school. He agreed that vice 
principals usually have the most power in the school ! asked if they arc usually closer 
to teachers than the principal and he responded that a vice principal s rapport with 
teachers depends on whether they are from the school or not. If they have taught 
there and then move up. they are more likely to understand and listen to teachers. 

Hm if they are brought in new they may he prone to give orders and be difficult. 



Although interaction is facilitated because all teachers usually have a desk in one 
main teachers' room, the negative .side of this arrangement is that teachers are also 
closely monitored. Particularly in elementary and junior high schools, hut even in 
high schools, the vice principal and sometimes the principal and the head administra- 
tive teacher often sit at the front of the room at their desks. They can easily observe 
the entire room. Hvcn the use of the phone is only from the desk of the vice principal 
in this main room, and all conversations can easily be overheard. At Midori Junior 
High School I observed this when a senior teacher, who had been rushing around all 
day getting memos and posters together announcing the postponement of the PTA 
newspaper recycling project due to rain, hail to lake a phone call from an evidently 
irate PTA member. As he gave a long and carefully worded apology and explanation 
while masterfully encouraging the mother always to let him know when she had 
questions or complaints. I knew I was not the only eavesdropper. At least live other 
teachers and the vice principal listened and then applauded him and one. the direc- 
tor of the administrative office, suggested he would be good in a business office.' This 
ease turned out successfully, but one can imagine pressure to say the right things on 
the phone under different circumstances or with less experience and confidence. 
Then* is a tension between the benefits reaped from always having colleagues nearby 
with whom to consult and chat while at the same time always being observed. 



Interactions among teachers . There are ways that teachers can escape to more soli 
lude than is possible in the teachers' room. The only science teacher at Naka Voca- 
tional High School w as a rather extreme example of a teacher w ho chose to he 
alone. He spent most of the lime he was not in class or at meetings in the science 
preparation mom, w hich hail effectively become his ow n office. 1 saw him only dur 
ing the teachers meeting, our scheduled interview. and during the time 1 observed 
him teaching. Other teachers knew he was likely to be in the science room, so he 
could usually be located. 
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Fven for involved and sociable teachers, there are times of withdrawal from the 
group lor various reasons. At Matsu Hlcmentary School, one teacher and 1 almost 
missed the 10 minute closing teachers' meeting on Friday afternoon because we 
were in the classroom talking with a few remaining students. She forgot the meeting 
and it seemed that this w as a not infrequent event for her or for other teachers. Hle- 
meniary school teachers can spend time in their own classrooms and thus he some- 
what isolated from the other teachers and administrators. Certain areas of most 
schools become inviting places for relaxation. For example, when 1 asked a teacher 
at Meiji High School what he docs when lie is worn out emotionally he responded. 

I go to the fourth floor preparation room — the chemistry room — and 1 smoke a 
cigarette there or drink some coffee and say things like. "Oh. it’s no good any- 
more!' (he laughed). You can smoke, so (he laughed). There are teachers from an- 
other room who gather to smoke and well, there are about seven or eight given 
those who are entering and leaving or just standing around. So it is relatively easy 
to talk there. Because there aren't as many people as in the teachers' room. There 
is an atmosphere where you can talk easily. 

Most teachers have their own favorite place to congregate with colleagues and/or to 
he alone. Teachers can choose whether to work in the general teachers' room where 
there is always some activity, w ith students in club activities that may be in a class- 
room or on a playing Held, in subject related preparation rooms, in their classrooms, 
or in various other places such as the designated smoking area. Depending on their 
own personalities and preferences, teachers can choose to be more or less alone 
during unscheduled times. 



Learning From Each Other 

Although teachers can lind privacy, a common aspect of Japanese schools is the op- 
portunity for teachers to observe each other. The architect tire of most schools allow s 
teachers to hear each others' classes throughout tile day. Teachers must interact regu- 
larly in the teachers room and on their way to classes. More informally, individuals 
seek each other out to talk about how best to solve problems and to get ideas for 
teaching and advising. Many teachers socialize during free lime at the school and ca- 
sually discuss more personal issues. Watching demonstration classes together is val- 
ued by teachers and administrators and schools schedule these special classes as 
much as possible. Teachers also look lor lessons k it on chalkboards and other dis- 
pla\s to better understand how their peers' teach. 
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Architectural Openness 



During all hmsoii'- except lor the coldest day s of vv inter. windows. both to the out- 
side and into l lie hallvx ay s. are left wide open and am one in the hallway can easily 
see as well as hear all the activities in the classroom. In addition, most of the class- 
rooms mid all the teachers' rooms have windows that look out on the playgrounds. It 
w as alw a> s oh\ ions w hen am class was outdoors forplnsical education or oilier 
outdoor activities In the mornings, classes often began noisily, but teachers com- 
mented oil this approx high rather than criticizing any disruptions to their own 
leaching. Lnergy and lixcliticss arc encouraged among the children except during 
specifically quiet learning times. Teachers arc aware of the activ ities in other class- 
rooms and notice the noise lex el. hut seem to accept differences in each others' 
leaching and disciplinary styles. Teachers emphasize the importance of teaching chil- 
dren to distinguish between times to be quiet and times to he active as well as to 
distinguish beixxeen die noise next door and tile quiet activity in their own class- 
room Learning this distinction was referred .o bx teachers as kcjfnie.i to distinguish 
between) and was seen as an essential socialization process for all Japanese - in- 
dents. One xocaiional high school teacher told me repeatedly that his goal for his 
less diligent students w as to get them to ha\ e kejime so that they could go out into 
tile world of w ork and bcliaxc appropriately in xarious situations. The architectural 
openness encourages teachers to teach students to learn to distinguish between ap- 
propriate behaxior for different times and places 



At both Tanclio and Matsu elementary schools, one of tin* llrst things I noted as I 
watched the first period class was what was going on in the classroom next door. At 
Tanclio I described a riddle game students were playing in their morning meeting 
unci w rote, it is hard to hear their soft xoiccs because the class next door is very 
noisy, flic box near me closes the door and then xxccan hear a bit better." Several 
times 1 struggled to hear a lesson because of the noise from a nearby classroom or 
die play ground, but this did not seem to be perceived as a problem he the students 
or teachers I was observing. Teachers and students sometimes laughed about or 
commented oil interesting sounds from nearby classrooms, but they never seemed 
to become upset about noise, file exception to this proved die rule. I observed two 
teachers leave their own rooms to go next door and scold .students w ho vv ere not 
study ing during an inisupcrviscd study period, \gain.this was because students w ere 
not properly making the distinction between when they were to he quietly working 
and w hen they were allowed to be energetic. 



Discussions in the Teachers' Room 
and Between Classes 



Teachers learn direeily about each others' plans and styles when they talk with each 
other in the teacher's room and between class periods. For example, an elementary 
school teacher spent the climb to his fourth-floor classroom discussing a science les- 
son w ith another teacher and two junior high school teachers spent the w alk to 
their third-floor classrooms discussing student safety and how to prevent falls in the 
stairways and haliways.Teachers seemed adept at using their time together to learn 
and plan. Three sixth-grade teachers began their day by discussing details of the 
day's biology experiment before the morning informational meeting. Then, during 
the 10-minute break, after they had all finished leaching the biology experiment, one 
teacher described how she used the TV monitor to show the microscope slide’s of 
good examples to the entire class. Another teacher said he washed he had done that, 
too. but he had forgotten how to use the monitor.This brief interlude between 
classes turned into questioning about how best to reach all students, because one 
teacher reflected that he did not teach his class well enough and that many students 
did not get to see the results under the microscopes. This type of interaction seemed 
common among teachers. The re seemed to be a general willingness to reflect on 
one's own weaknesses, to seek advice, and to share good ideas. 

Casual Peer Interactions as Learning 

Two teachers, one at Naka Vocational High School and one at Matsu Flementary 
School, described in detail how they learned from their peers during more casual in- 
teractions. When I asked in a joint interview at Naka Vocational High School about 
what type of training is most useful, they responded as follow s: 

Younger teacher: I say that I'm troubled about this kind of thing, can 1 go see 
\otir class? We do that a lot. 

Interview er: Really? And you don't feel nervous about it? What if an older teacher 
comes to watch your class? 

Younger teacher: If it is him. I don't worry If it w ere a different person 1 might he 
uptight. 

Older icachcr:This year there are three new teachers at our school. And lhc\ 
aren't used to vocational school students, right? And then I say. ' come see m\ 
class. And w e talk about various kinds of things and that becomes training. 



Although mam teachers agreed that the best training was watching other teachers 
teach. lhe\ also reported that it was unusual to be allowed to observe casually. Hut at 
Naka this seemed to be the atmosphere that prc\ ailed. For one class period the 
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above 2 teachers had me watch each of their 1st -year math classes for 25 minutes of 
the 5() minutes total and then wanted to hear all my opinions about differences in 
how the students behaved and the teachers taught. There was no animosity, only a 
mutual expectation of learning from each other. 

Socializing as Learning 

One elementary school teacher commented. “we talk a lor. In the fourth grade, we 
are all great talkers ill three fourth-grade teachers laugh). Ueai talkers. It is really 
true that we just say what we want to say." Later, after discussing how much of this 
was her own personality versus a common experience of teachers, she continued: 

readier. Vie have opinions. But we each add those in a gentle way ( siniao tit ) 
and we don’t hesitate about those tilings. So. things like age or experience or our 
qualifications, those don’t really come into play. When we have a guide meeting, 
or more than a grade meeting, a meeting at school, she loo can put forth her 
opinion (referring to the lst-year teacher). But 1 have never had an experience 
w hen I couldn’t do that, really. 

Inlerv ie\vcr:Thal’s good isn’t it? That atmosphere? 

leaelier: Right, and that atmosphere depends on human relations. Other than 
that you can’t do it. It is even good if we just go eat lunch together or something. 
To have time together and share the tilings we are thinking about. And when we 
do that, we can decide oil things. since w e aren’t w ith the children. So then w e 
can talk about things together. anything. . . . We are always telling jokes and 
laughing together. But I think that kind of thing is really important. And because 
we have that, when there is something 1 need advice on, I can think that there 
are really people I can talk to. I am really grateful for that. So it is a good grade. 
Bill realb. I have had that all along. That's w hy this school is a school like this. 



The older teacher who had taught at se\eral schools disagreed slighlh and pointed 
out that not all schools have such good relationships. saying. 'there are some people 
who really are problematic. And w hen those people are in your grade, it is a prob- 
lem.’ "The novice teacher continued to comment on how important the casual social- 
izing is to her learning as a teacher: 

At first I came to school feeling really nervous. And when I heard that I w ould be 
in fourth grade. I wondered whal it would mean. But from (lie start, we went to 
eat lunch together (these were the days before classes began). and everyday, 
everyday, they talked together w ith me. So very quickh I fell comfortable. 



Formal Demonstration Classes 



At Chuo Junior High School there were chances to observe other teachers in a for- 
mal set ting. The vice principal told me: 

Twice a year within the entire school we have someone give a class and every- 
one observes and reflects on it. For a junior high school that is rather rare. Vie are 
the kind of school that can do that. And here we also have a teachers’ meeting in 
the morning, and also in the afternoon; it is that sort of place. 



He was proud that their school can take the time to observe classes together twice a 
year and have an extra afternoon meeting everyday. All the schools strive to have 
some demonstration classes each year and. as mentioned above, teachers regularly 
have chances to observe demonstration classes during periodic inservice training. 

Looking for Evidence 

Teachers also observe other teachers' classrooms and attempt to get ideas from 
chalkboards and other displays. For example, one teacher at Ilasu F.lcmcntary School 
who was known for his ability to produce quick, entertaining sketches, periodical!) 
sneaked into various classrooms and drew a picture on their chalkboard. When 1 
asked him about this, he pointed out that it was also a good opportunity for him to 
observe how other teachers were using their classrooms and what lessons were on 
their chalkboards. 



Responsibility and Freedom 

Most teachers and administrators stated that teachers have responsibility for their 
school and also freedom within the school.' The big exception in regard to freedom 
is the way teachers arc assigned to schools, blit most teachers argued that a lack of 
choice in school assignments and regular rotations arc probably best in the end. 

I low assignments within schools are made varies from school to school. For exam- 
ple. the music teacher at Mciji High School said that, when assigning school respon- 
sibilities, the committee in charge, including the principal and vice principal, ask all 
teachers to submit requests cither to he a homeroom teacher or to take on some 
other role. They also were invited to sav what grade level they hoped to teach. Then 
the committee tries to make assignments that respect those requests. The music 
teacher theorized that the more traditions (clcn(ou) a school has, the more it re- 
spects the teachers’ and students’ opinions.' This situation did seem to he borne out 
among the three high schools we studied.At Arala High School, the newest high 
school, teachers' preferences were seldom requested when assignments to commit- 



ices and homerooms w ere decided. Although the individual personality of the prin- 
cipal is also, important, the teachers at schools with long traditions have the poten- 
tial to form effective opposition against any rules perceived to be "top-down " 



One Arata High School teacher, who had taught at Meiji High School for h years, 
commented that the greater power and autonomy evidenced by teachers at Meiji 
could he attributed to Meiji s long history and a group of teachers who pushed for 
the institution of a democratic process in all realms of school administration, for ex- 
ample, teachers at Arata as a rule informally let the administration know about their 
preferences for teaching roles, but the administration made all assignments at the be- 
ginning of each year. At Meiji. preferences were actively solicited and a committee in- 
cluding teachers made the final decisions, which were then discussed in rn alUcach- 
ers meeting. This teacher told me that in his prev ious prefecture, where unions were 
stronger. all decisions on all positions except principal and vice principal were done 
through an all-teacher vote. In his late twenties he was elected to the position of 
head administrative teacher, a position usually reserved for teachers in their forties 
or older. While he had enjoyed that democratic process anti the responsibility and 
challenge, he also ailed that the process did not result in the best teacher being 
chosen for each position. Popularity and the operation of various factions lay behind 
many of the assignments. 



The principal at Matsu Hlementary School had an interesting view of the compara- 
tive power of principals, mainly based on his experience traveling on a research pro- 
gram to visit schools in the I'niletl Stales and (iermany. He was told that if a school 
in the I niled Stales is a success, the principal gets all the credit and if it is a failure, 
the principal gels all the blame file principals lie met in the I 'niletl States seemed to 
be involved in giving instructions to all teachers about how and what to teach. He 
thought that Herman principals were in-between, or. in his words, in (iermany. to 
leach each class, the principal and the teacher hat! a lot of discussion." He concluded 
that both situations are different from what happens in Japan, where teachers are re- 
sponsible for both their own teaching and the operation of the school as a whole 
He said he could not imagine trying to dictate to teachers about how to teach. When 
I questioned him about w hether he tries to direct or motivate the teachers, he tie- 
scribed how he sometimes gives pep talks to keep them going and to attempt to 
shape their leaching slides. This w as very different, he said, from directing others 
leaching. 



Almost all junior high and high school teachers have a bachelor degree in the sub- 
ject they teach. According to the vice principal at (Hum junior High School. “as far 
as us {administrators) asking teachers how they do things or giving ideas about 
how to teach, that is rarely. almost never, something that we do." Hut the administra- 
tion can exert an important influence on a school s reputation and atmosphere, and 
teachers are generally quick to point out good and had aspec ts of the administra- 
tors in their school. 
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before 1 sisilcd Shjniogasva Junior High Sclu>ol l ss as told by sarious teachers that it 
used to be a school with major discipline problems. 1 lowever, a new principal had 
conic and he had worked to improve things. According to tile head teacher, the new 
principal's main strategy had been to take responsibility for the school. lie did that 
by meeting regularly with the teachers, always being available, spending long hours 
at the school. and making sure he got involved in all the issues concerning student 
discipline and school activities. The principal had been well liked and they were has 
ing a farew ell parts for him after school on the next day. because be had just been 
transferred to another school. 



Another teacher joined our conversation by commenting that, "the students listen 
very well here." She continued to slate, however, that she was concerned that they 
were too c|uiel;shc preferred it) see more liveliness among junior high students. The 
head teacher agreed, but added that he preferred this to the previous disciplinary 
problems. While observing teachers in this school. 1 noticed that they stood in the 
hallways during the 10-minute breaks between classes instead of returning to the 
teachers' room. All the teachers seemed to do this, and no one commented upon it as 
unusual, but at the other schools students were left mainly unsupervised during 
break limes. At Shimogawa. students rushed around mainly within their classrooms 
talking to friends and playing, and several also approached the teachers to ask advice 
or report missing homework assignments. seemingly accustomed to the teachers' 
continual presence.' The atmosphere was more controlled than in other schools in 
the sense that there was more surveillance of siudcnls.Tcachcr.s took responsibility 
jointly for monitoring hallways and other areas of the school during free time. 



The head administrative teacher at C’huo High School also discussed the problems of 
changing the atmosphere in a difficult junior high school. After spending S years at a 
national junior high school affiliated with a university, he was sent to be the head 
grade teacher for 3 years at a school that he described as 

rather devastated ( k< mhui sitcnrini(isbitc).\i lien I say devastated 1 mean that the 
students were not so good in various ways. Not just that they weren't well off 
(economically), the school was a good school hut the discipline and things like 
that weren't so good. Thai sort of thing. The students wouldn't listen to lessons, 
flics d try to skip classes, file school was more than wild. You couldn't even 
teach classes. 



Three years after he arrived, the school had improved, lie described the process as 
follows: 

The most important thing. I think, was the teamwork among the teachers. They 
all worked together to raise the children. If soil just try to get your own class to 
improve.il won't happen, hut if you do it as sour whole grade sear, or even bu- 
ss hole school— -I guess if sou do it all together. 11 there ssasa problem, sve all in 



vestigatcd in various ways and provided guidance. And in the end. die important 
thing was that that child was in one teacher's homeroom, so we talked about 
how to give responsibility for that child back to that teacher. In that way the con- 
nections between the teachers and children were built and strengthened. Those 
were the ideas we gradually spread throughout the school. If you ask what was at 
the base, well, the teachers had a sense of emergency (kikikan). Somehow we 
had to support these children and their learning and we had to do something. 



I asked him if they also replaced the teachers at the school, lie said that there were 
many changes of teachers, particularly teachers who seemed to feel that the situation 
was hopeless.Those teachers were transferred away to other schools. Clearly, the rota- 
tion system could also he used to help create new environments in some schools. 



This example makes it clear that administrative teachers who were thought to he 
able to effect change were brought in to provide some leadership. However, this 
teacher emphasized that change came through team work and cooperation — all 
teachers had to help a homeroom teacher deal with individual students. 



More Than Academics 

Becoming Good Teachers 

What is a good teacher in Japan? I received a variety of answers to this question. 
Often I was asked in return. "what do you mean by good? Good for the other teach- 
ers, good for the students, or good for the school? The answers pointed to well- 
rounded teachers who eared about students. Although many teachers also told me, 
of course, they also have to know the subject matter w ell." the hulk of responses fo- 
cused on kindness and liking children. How being a good teacher translates into 
higher test scores for Japanese students thus becomes a less direct question. Few 
teachers told me that ability to teach content well was the major goal, although most 
seemed to assume that this was an important skill for teachers to have. Seemingly as- 
suming that all teachers begin with a solid grounding in academic skills, teachers fo- 
cused on the personal qualities required to he an exceptional teacher. 



Motivation. One phrase that came up in some form in every interview when 1 asked 
what made a good teacher was' motivation for teaching {yarn ki ga ant ka don 
ktt)'' I heard from teachers that the basis of a good teacher was yarn ki ga am (mo- 
tivation). One Midori Junior High School teacher, for example, described w hat makes 
a good teacher: 
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If teachers don't give their all right from the start and instead say, the students 
don’t listen anyway so why should I try?' Well, if you behave that way. then stu- 
dents definitely won't open up their hearts to you. So I would tell teachers that if 
from the start you give it your all. then even if you have failures, at some point 
you will see it was worth it. 

Working hard and putting oneself fully into one s work were major themes in the an- 
swer to this question, but this was not described as effort focused only on work. Mo- 
tivation was not defined narrowly but was rather an enthusiasm that could incorpo- 
rate many types of personalities. The above quoted teacher later told me that many 
types of people can become good teachers: 

Of course there are also individual differences (kosni) — there are some who can 
talk naturally with children and others who can t. but children are flexible 
< jinuni ) so they will be tough toward tough teachers {katai sense/ ni kalaku) 
and soft with soft teachers {yairamkai setisvi ni ira ynu'nrnknku): they will ad- 
just their responses to the teacher. So it isn't as if you need to change those indi- 
vidual qualities — quiet people can't force themselves to become talkative and 
talkative people can't force themselves to become reserved, but children can un- 
derstand that each teacher has an individual personality. 

Teachers also emphasized that motivation could spring from outside interests. 1 was 
often introduced to teachers by first being told about their out-of-school activities. 
For example, at Midori Junior High School .a Japanese language teacher who was an 
expert at making and arranging dried flowers was encouraged to show me her bou- 
quets. The art teacher was urged by the other teachers to share his photographs and 
stories from years of using his vacation time for travel around the world, liven 
among the busy teachers who seemed to spend all their time on school-related activ- 
ities, the interests underlying their motivation were emphasized. For example, a Mi- 
dori social studies teacher who spends, almost every evening on school related work 
and described his hobby as collecting copies of television documentaries told me 
that he brought his enthusiasm into his career and how much fun he has: 

I like it. (My work) is very fitted to me. My wife often says to me that it seems in- 
excusable (mnsbiirakcnni) that I get a salary for something I enjoy so much. I 
do what I want. For example, today I showed the video about the self-defense 
forces, right? And the other day. I showed one about street children in brazil from 
the summit there. And when 1 show that to students and they watch it and feel 
something. 1 think that is important social studies learning. If a teacher doesn't 
like things. students know that. don't you think? 

lie repeatedly emphasized that the teachers have like that activities or else students 
w ill he affected negatively. Motivation was charac terized as developing through en- 
joying work and other parts of one's life. 
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ireli-mn tided. \n addition to motivation and incorporating fun and enjoyable 
school activities into the school day, many of my respondents emphasized the neces- 
sity of being well-rounded and having interests outside of school. Outside interests 
sometimes included educational or cultural benefits, and sometimes were described 
as strictly play. In order to give a sense of how important outside activities were to 
these teachers, I will quote at length from several interviews. For example, one ele- 
mentary school teacher commented that "play" is important, not only for her own 
development but also for her relationship with students: 

This doesn't directly relate to skills, hut for me, 1 don't like the days to go by with 
me just being a teacher. Although it is, of course, important to leach math, Japan- 
ese, history, and things, I sometimes try to play, do things that I like to do. Like 
hobbies and things I like to do, not just to be a teacher.... then I can talk about 
various things with the children and it isn't like 1 only know about school. 1 think 
that a teacher who knows lots of things about various subjects is quite wonder- 
ful. you know.As for myself, although I don't have confidence that for any partic- 
ular field 1 know it to the tiniest detail, I do have knowledge about various tilings 
that T am always learning from teachers who know the details. And 1 think that 
may be important, too. especially for elementary school. 



This excerpt also emphasizes the interaction between teachers and suggests that 
sometimes conversations not focused strictly on school life are beneficial to her de- 
velopment and to her students. The administrators, loo, expressed hope that teach- 
ers would be involved in activities outside of the school. I he vice principal at Ohio 
Junior High School told me that it isn't good for people to work from 8:00 in the 
morning until late at night, particularly in a world of rapid change: 

More than being diffieult.it isn’t connected to the individual’s development. It's 
good if life and work were intertwined, but conversely, it is also important that 
when work is over and they have free time, when they are with their friends, 
that they live their life, don't you think'That kind of awareness is also important. 
Rather than staying at school until 10:00 p.m.uiul going home just to sleep. Thai 
really is a life of only school. In addition, a life of only school isn’t enough for the 
children. (Teachers) also have to convey different points of view. Long ago. there 
weren't as many changes in society, but now the changes are really extreme. If 
teachers themselves don’t absorb those extreme changes, they can't keep up 
with the children. So, they must have the strength to respond to changes... 



File principal at Meiji High School supported this position and described wcll- 
mundedness as necessary for the mental health of teachers: 

Teachers who have had broad experiences have become necessary. A ” multi fac- 
eted person” (numtebf ningeii) style is also necessary. I think. And if you do that 
you won't end up being neurotic, you know? In particular the elementary and ju- 
nior high school teachers (need to he multifaceted). 
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In addition to the hope that individual teachers he well-rounded. I was also told that 
a variety of teachers were necessary for a school, for example, the principal at Tan- 
cho Elementary School responded that ii is good to have many kinds of teachers 
available as models for the children, including teachers who may have to limit their 
working hours due to commitments at home: 

For example, if a teacher is good at cooking, or very good with the family, and if 
another is very good at sports, like swimming, those individual qualities arc im- 
portant. And for example, if now the (teacher's) mother is ill. and they have to go 
home early for a while, maybe they really want to do club activities or things, but 
right now they can't. And there are teachers like that. Hut that is OK, and when 
the situation gets better, they can work more again. If you don't look at teachers 
with a long term view {mtgai ;//e rie) and raise them that way {sndattcitvikdiiai 
to)J guess I think you can't gel good teachers. 



1 was somewhat surprised at his point of view because it seemed to go against what 
businesses might- he looking for in an employee. When I questioned him further, lie 
clarified that the struggles teachers face outside of school may make them more ca- 
pable as teachers: 

II you only seek efficiency that you can see at the momen — instead, we think of 
raising children, and also raising teachers, all as a part of education. There arc 
teachers who can understand how mothers struggle (because they are them- 
selves mothers). 



An extremely bus) junior high school teacher believed that even the time spent 
working late at night on bureaucratic type tasks contributed to becoming a well- 
rounded teacher, lie commented about his main- late night meetings: 

It really isn't at all a waste of lime. It is learning about many things. We have lots 
of kinds of office type work. too. And office work has a big influence on other 
kinds of work. 1 Inman relations and things. We may he doing office work, hut 
during that time w e also can develop human relations and it becomes easier to 
talk with people. 



Developing human relationships, outside of the classroom and outside of the school 
was a major reason why teachers are encouraged to he well-rounded, being able to 
relate well to a variety of people was sometimes described as making people more 
"human.' One junior high school teacher commented that a good teacher is: 

Teacher: A teacher who is like by students. Those who are like arc the ones who 
have a certain humanness. 1 think. 
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Interviewer: And that kind of teacher, arc* they just like that. do they just have that 
personality from the start? Or as the\ gel experiences, as they study some things, 
do they become that way? 

Teacher: It's not just books, but it is as they interact as much as possible with 
other people, they begin to understand others' feelings, and understand chil- 
dren's feelings, and will be Iiked.ll isn't that they an* liked because their way of 
teaching is good. Alter all. teachers arc people, and as people, those who are gen- 
erous {yittcika ga tint) are the ones with some appeal ( niiryoku ). those who ap- 
peal somehow to the children. 



This teacher continued. as many others had, to describe iiow generosity develops 
not only from studs and hard work, but also from enjoyable experiences: 

There are people who have lots of knowledge, but don't appeal to students.' The 
teachers themselves must study on their own. not just knowledge, but in order to 
have a generous heart {yutalxi mi knkoro) they must see beautiful things, muse- 
ums and things, enlarge their knowledge. go to various countries, and bas e expe- 
riences like that. After all, it doesn't matter what the subject is. They aren't just 
teaching their subject. They are also homeroom teachers and till other roles. 



l:\ en at the junior and senior high school levels where the preparation for entrance 
examinations is emphasized, teachers told me that just being able to teach the sub- 
ject matter is not what makes a good teacher. Teachers emphasized being “human" 
around students. 

The Value of Fun and Interaction 

As have most observers of Japanese elementary schools. I saw many enjoyable activi- 
ties and noted a willingness on the part of the teachers to include nonacademic seg- 
ments in their schedules. At junior high and high schools there was an emphasis on 
examinations, hut also an emphasis on allowing time for socialization and scheduling 
extracurricular activities. Schools were structured to incorporate and value nonacad- 
emic activities. In the morning teachers meeting at Chun Junior High School, the 
2nd year teachers discussed the second year 3-day camping trip that had finished 2 
days carlier.Thcy re|iorlcd that they had enjoyed themselves, despite the work in- 
volved, and thought the children had enjoyed themselves, too. At Shimogawa Junior 
High School, the group of 2nd year teachers met to discuss how to combine their in- 
di\idual skills in areas outside of subject matter as they planned a similar camping 
excursion. One teacher was in charge of indoor recreation, one in charge of outdoor 
recreation and fire-dancing (a dance done with torches by a group of students one 
night at the campfire), and oik* in charge of meals — each teacher had responsibility 
for one or more of the numerous activities involved in camping. In addition, all 
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needed lo kno%\ or learn various aspects of outdoor life and group organization. 
Since part of their stated goal was to "create memories” for the junior high school 
students, an important aspect of the trip w as to orchestrate exciting experiences 
and the teachers needed to draw on their own sense of fun to help that happen. 

One teacher instructed students that they should not choose ihcir committee assign- 
ment by rock, paper, seissors (Janken ) but rather beeause they are interested in a 
particular task. The teachers gave somewhat personal presentations about commit- 
tees and revealed some of their own interests, seemingly hoping that students would 
also develop curiosities related to long-term interests. 

Learning Specific Skills 

Throughout my interviews, when asked about what makes a good teacher. I heard 
that people can become good teachers through learning from others and having 
many types of experiences. Specific skills such as ways to use materials are taught lo 
teachers either informally by experienced teachers, or formally through inservicc 
training. One elementary teacher carefully described the typical way to learn neces- 
sary classroom skills: 

One ol the teachers who is good at art demonstrated various ways to use the art 
supplies — how to use this and how to hold that That teacher (aught us about 
that. And last year another teacher taught us about calligraphy materials, how to 
use (hem. That part of leaching, like writing on the board, for example is difficult. 
Especially when they are things that require you to use your body. I ; or example, 
we leach physical education and thuigs here. too. Even if you are taught about it. 
it doesn't mean you can do it well, but in elementary school there are a lot of 
teachers w ho are good at these various things and there are lots of chances to 
learn those sorts of things. 

Her description ol learning various teaching skills emphasized the importance of 
having a variety of teachers in the school and the seemingly easy way teachers learn 
from each other. After observing one fourth-grade physical education class where 
the teacher in her midthirties skillfully demonstrated somersaults of various kinds. 1 
remarked to her that she was quite a good gymnast. She replied that she really was- 
n't, but had been practicing basic gymnastics with a teacher who had some training, 
and over the past few years had developed enough skill to teach the class well. She 
went on to complain about how much her body ached during (his part of the year 
when she was leaching gymnastics! 



f.vcn writing on the chalkboard was described as a skill to be mastered from peers. 
Learning how to write on the chalkboard in a way that conveys the main ideas of 
the lesson was desc ribed as ail important skill for all teachers. One elementary 




school teacher explained how she mastered this skill and why ii is so necessary. To 
her. a clear chalkboard presentation is useful to both students and to oilier teachers: 

During nn first year. I was always told by various older teachers about the cur- 
led way to write on the chalkboard. For example, first always write the purpose 
( niidasbi ) — what we will be studying. The children may not be looking at it. but 
by looking at the chalkboard, they can tell what we did during this 1 hour. File 
main point is on the board and is useful for note taking. Various teachers also 
come to my room and see what I have writ ten. We will look in and see. It doesn't 
have to be something great. but is a reference, and for others looking at it as a ref- 
erence. it is really useful. 



Professor Hiroshi Tsui, a leacher educator at Hokkaido University, wrote after olv 
serving classrooms in the I'nilcd States as part of this Case Studies project: 

It was striking to me that teachers here did not seem to consciously organize 
their writing on the chalkboard in a way that would help promote communica- 
tion with students. As well, they seemed to use the chalkboard less frequently 
than Japanese teachers. In Japan, the chalkboard is used as a primary medium of 
communication so that teachers are always aware of clarity, size, shape, as well as 
saliency of the items placed oil the chalkboard. 



He also commented on the lack of space on chalkboards and wondered who was re- 
sponsible for cleaning the boards. In all Japanese classrooms at all levels of schooling, 
students lake turns being responsible for cleaning the chalkboard between classes. If 
an assignment is written during one lesson that should not be er.ised.it w ill generally 
be copied over to the chalkboard chart showing the day's assignments. If a teacher 
enters a room to find a chalkboard that is not clean, he or she will usually either erase 
it thoroughly or wail until it is erased by a student to begin the class. 



Teachers took for granted that a good teacher in Japan would have strong academic 
skills, but emphasized motivation, having enjoyable outside interests, being well- 
rounded, and cultivating the nonacademic skills required to teach effectively, (iood 
teaching seemed to be a possibility for anyone who would put forth effort toward de- 
veloping these skills and human traits. File effort required was expected to spring from 
pursuing one's interests, not only in school but in all aspects of an individual's life. 



Teaching 

Elementary School Teaching 

Allhough the extensive committee assignments and detailing of responsibilities led 
to a complex organizational structure within each school, teachers had considerable 
flexibility.At the elementary school level there were schedules for classroom activi- 
ties and other activities, but the teachers seemed comfortable with changing sched- 
ules based on students’ needs. Teachers were encouraged to modify schedules de- 
pending on the weather, children's moods and behavior, and other factors. Por 
example, one vice principal, during a morning teachers’ meeting, called upon the 
teachers to reflect upon (hausen stmt) Saturday because it had been such nice 
weather; he would have liked to have seen more classes playing outside. Although 
this might also be viewed as administrative interference in the running of classes, it 
was meant as an encouragement to drop the planned schedule and take advantage 
of a sunny day in the midst of the rainy season.The principal atTancho Elementary 
School proudly pointed out that there were no chimes between third and fourth and 
between fifth and sixth periods so that teachers could use those 2 hours without a 
break as a 2-hour block if they wished. Me told me, “it is up to the teachers to decide 
freely. They can watch the students' condition and decide if what they are doing 
should be continued or stopped." 

Recognition that children need to he actitv The schedule (figure 8) translated from 
Hasu Elementary School s guidebook exemplifies the emphasis on student interac- 
tion, physical activity, and learning about things like cleaning and preparing meals, 
n minutes a day are devoted to preparing, eating together, and cleaning up from 
lunch, and an additional 20 minutes are spent cleaning the school. Students clean al- 
most every area of the school daily including the restrooms, outdoor sidewalks and 
gardens, floors, and emptying trash and recyclable*. All of the times listed as "free 
time ” can be used to go outdoors to the play area (weather permitting), play in the 
classroom, or play in the gymnasium or library. In addition, students are encouraged 
to arrive a little early and play outdoors or in the gymnasium. 

On Monday there is an all-school morning meeting when students line up with their 
classes either outdoors or in the gymnasium, and the principal and teachers make 
announcements.' Then they all do a routine set of exercises to music. On Wednes- 
days, students slay outdoors or in the gymnasium in their classroom groups and arc 
encouraged to he very active physically — for example, the fourth-graders were di- 
vided among t he monkey bars, jungle gym. and parallel bars on the playground, and 
(he teachers circulated to make sure all children were participating actively and 
using lots of ’energy .The principal told me this was time Ibr 'preparing their minds 
(kokom no jtttthi no fikan). It is very important.’The ' I lasii time," "open time "and 
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Figure 8~\VeekIy schedule for Hasu Elementary School 
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Figure 8-Weekly schedule for Hasu Elementary School — continued 
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"child time" on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday likewise usually involved either 
physical activity together or group discussions or games in the classrooms. At Tancho 
Elementary School these various morning activities were called "play time” (Tuesday. 
Thursday, Saturday), “Tancho child time” (Wednesday), and "togetherness time (Fri- 
day). In addition, all students leave by 2:30 p.m.on Mondays and Thursdays and first- 
through third-graders leave earlier on most days. Teachers told me that this is neces- 
sary, because young children cannot sit still for such long days. 

I observed several instances where a teacher slopped a class or delayed beginning a 
lesson in order to discuss issues related to .student relationships. In one classroom 
with a new Korean student, the teacher led three full class discussions about respect 
and getting along with each other in response to the new student’s tears. In some 
classes, 10 or 20 minutes at the end of each day arc used to discuss the good and bad 
ev ents of the day with a focus on self-reflection. 



(living attention and plenty of time to students' moods and the interactions between 
students seemed to deter serious discipline problems. One boisterous fourth-grade 
girl soundly slapped a boy on the back over a dispute about lunch portions. The 
teacher, after spraying the hoy’s hack with a cooling first aid spray, quickly asked the 
class how the dispute could have been handled. A brief discussion followed and the 
girl apologized in tears to the boy and to the class. blit then seemed to dry her tears 
and happily rejoined her friends in a game. 



In another classroom. one active boy rushed up to refill his how l at lunch and 
caused another hoy to trip and drop his entire lunch tray. Rather than lecturing the 
class or scolding the boy, the teacher looked up and asked. ' how will we clean up 
the mess?”The surrounding classmates immediately grabbed cleaning equipment 
and, when the floor was clean, students shared small amounts of their portions with 
the hoy whose meal had been Inst. At the end of the day. the hoy who had caused 
the accident apologized to the class and the other hoy thanked (he class for helping 
him. The potential for an emotionally charged exchange became instead a chance to 
practice formal apologies and thank yous.The disciplinary techniques observed all 
seemed to focus on asking the students to work together to solve a problem rather 
than assigning blame to any one student. 



Sc ic net* ami arithmetic leaching. In all three clemenuirv schools there were similar- 
ities in the use of props and the w ay in which teachers used a variety of teaching 
methods during science and arithmetic lessons. For example, fourth-graders were ail 
doing a unit on weights and working vv ith scales they had made of milk cartons.' The 
teachers were adept at changing activ ities every Sor 10 minutes in order to keep 
children's attention and each seemed to have a vast repertoire of teaching strategics. 
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All the elementary school teachers told me that there were no staff assistants who 
prepare class materials for them, although some schools had an office assistant who 
helped with making photocopies and other routine tasks.Tcachcrs commented that 
they worked together with other teachers to prepare and share materials. At Hasu FJ- 
ementary School, as described above, the sixth-grade teachers were observed plan- 
ning together and sharing materials for the experiment in a science lesson and then 
discussing how their own class had responded to the lesson. In addition, all schools 
were experimenting with 'team-leaching." which usually meant combining classes 
fora lesson. Recently. according to several respondents, team-teaching also is encour- 
aged by the provision of an extra part-time teacher, although this was not the case in 
any elementary school classes I observed. 



The most unusual and seemingly chaotic math class I observed was one in which 
the students were finishing a lesson from the previous days' '“team-taught" class. In 
that class the three teachers had stationed themselves around the gymnasium and 
students had worked independently or in small groups. They had gone to one of the 
teachers, depending on their progress, to have their work checked or have some 
part explained. In the class i observed, most students had not finished the handouts 
and thus were attempting to complete them in class, so the teacher had students 
who were finished act as helpers" in charge of checking other students' work. It was 
a geometry lesson where students were expected to recreate certain shapes in dif- 
ferent sizes using protractors, rulers, and compasses. The teacher sal at his desk 
checking final products and giving permission to go on to the next section. The 
room was noisy and seemed somewhat disorganized. After class the teacher ex- 
plained that the class was markedly different from his regular lessons in which 
mainly he teaches and students listen. 
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An individualized arithmetic class, (.lasses are typically teacher-directed, but indi- 
vidualized classes also occurred frequently. There is growing discussion in Japanese 
elementary schools on individualized instruction and allowing students to work at 
their own pace The students in the classroom described at length below seemed to 
enjoy the freedom and chance to move around, and only one boy seemed to fall lie- 
hind and he may have been behind with any type of instruction. The relationship of 
this particular teacher to his students and his ability to calm them down quickly 
were factors that kept this classroom from becoming unmanageable. I've described 
this classroom in detail in order to convey some of the noise and variety of activities 

One Matsu Flcmcntan St houl arithmetic class began at <S:51 a m. w hen the teacher 
rang a hell and called out. "all right, arithmetic." Many students immediately rushed 
up lei the teacher's desk to have their work checked and several said, “teacher! 
seals! " asking him to put stickers on their finished work. Me replied to this request 
b\ saying slowly.' I knowTAt am time about half the class was working relatively 
quieth on work at their desks. While checking individual student 1 - work, he loudh 
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said "no good" several limes and finally slopped lo w rite a problem quickly on the 
hoard, lie told the class' those who miss this don't get a sticker!" Students picked up 
(heir own stickers alter having their work checked. 



After about IS minutes of checking individual work, the teacher again rang his little 
hell and told the students still in line at his desk to sit down. He then lectured 
briefly, while writing the problems clearly on the chalkboard, that although setting 
the problem 48 + 1 ~3 + 27 equal to (1^3 + 2~) + 48 is not really wrong, and this is 
what one boy he names does a lol.it is altogether wrong in the following example: 
IS + 4 x 3 = 4 x 3 = 12=15 + 12 = 2". He repeated that this is totally wrong and 
crossed it out with red chalk. The lesson continued briefly as he explained that al- 
though you can change the order with addition. you can't with other operations, so 
it is best not to change the order of the numbers for addition either so you do not 
form bad habits. The emphasis was on understanding how incorrect answers are 
produced and on how to avoid fault) problem solving. 



The students again immediate!)' lined up at his desk as soon as he finished talking. 
After a couple more minutes he rang the bell again to point out another technique 
for a problem. He* called out. "hey. look this way! This isn't just Nakada-san's way of 
doing it." lie wrote on the board: 53 x » — 27 x 4 = (53 — 2“) x t.Thcn he asked who 
else solved it this way. and about half the students raised their hands. He returned lo 
marking papers and remarked loudly that he was going to mark them quick!)'. One 
student asked, “why" and the teacher exclaimed. "because I'm worn out!” (Through- 
out the period he joked around with students in this manner.) Students mostly 
worked independently at their desks, but some in line compared their work to see if 
it was correct. The line st re idled out into the hallway and was rather noisy. Two boys 
raced each other to the line noisily. Mr. N sometimes muttered "uh-oh.'as if he had 
come across a wrong answer, even if it was correct, to lease the students. 1 le asked 
one girl who was done if she could explain the problem to a boy sitting beside her. 
She sal down lo help him. He instructed another girl to check on the boy's work be- 
hind her. After a few minutes, he asked her if the hoy was understanding the prob- 
lem and she said “yes." 



forty minutes into the class, after much energetic behavior and running around on the 
part oft he students, the teacher worked his way slowly lo the back of the room to 
help a boy who was still struggling with the problems. On his way, he slopped to help 
other students and never reached the confused pupil's desk before the chimes rang 
and class ended, fxcepl for this one student. all seemed to be involved and learning. 



t tcaeber-direeled (uilbwelic class. A\ the same school, again in the fourth grade, an- 
other teacher conducted quite a different type of classroom instruction. This class 
was a more typical class period and included a combination of teacher-directed 
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learning, student response, lime lo work independently with teacher assistance. and 
a quick game at the end to keep up enthusiasm.There seemed to he little chance of 
boredom, given the rapid pace of instruction and the need to raise one's hand or 
stand up in response to continual teacher questions about whether or not the mater- 
ial is being understood and to give answers to various problems. Again. I ll describe 
diis class in great detail to provide a sense of the contrast with the previously de- 
scribed math lesson. 



This teacher began by instructing the students to get out their notebooks for arith- 
metic and briefly allowed some confusion as one boy walked up to the from to re- 
ceive a stamp on pages lie had finished. One particularly excitable boy in the back 
asked about a game they had just finished, and the teacher told the class. “we Te not 
doing that anymore, now we are doing arithmetic. Once you are finished getting 
out your notebook, please look at my face. Let's do problem number two that you 
did vesterdav." 



Although we could hear the students in the classroom next door loudly chanting 
something, the room got quiet as students settled with their books on their desks 
and directed their attention toward tile front chalkboard. The lesson was on estima- 
tion and rounding. The teacher wrote four problems from their textbooks neatly on 
the board — a. 20 x S8 b. 3 1 x 62 e. 2K x S3 d. Sg x ~»3- She began by demonstrating 
that the answer to (a.) would be between 20 x SO and SO x 60 and showed them 
that since the lower number is exactly 20. they should use only 20. She concluded, 
writing on the chalkboard, that their small estimate should have been 20 x SO and 
their large estimate 20 x 60. The teacher then asked the class to raise their hands if 
they understand. About two-thirds of the students raised their hands and when she 
rcquested.'if you don’t understand some parts of it. raise your hands." about eight 
hands went up. 



She then said they would tr\ a simple problem and wrote 2x3 and 2 \ S on the 
chalkboard and asked where the product of 2 x f would fit. All but about five stu- 
dents raised their hands when she asked them if they understood liiis simpler prob- 
lem. She continued doing problems In calling on students who volunteered to de- 
scribe each step of the solutions. Whenever the teacher asked a question, the 
students who knew the answ er immediately raised their hands. Similarly, when asked 
whether or not they understood the problem, students all raised their hands quickly 
in response. Alt hough there were 36 students in the room.it was obvious which .stu- 
dents were able to follow along and which students were lost. 



The teacher then assigned a set of example problems from their textbook to be 
worked out in their notebooks and she walked around the classroom. She encour- 
aged students h\ saying “try struggling with this. I bis is difficult After ahoin S min- 
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utes of individual work, she had them help her work out the example problems on 
the chalkboard. She illustrated the usefulness of the estimation technique by giving 
the example of having ^20 yen and needing to divide it among either three or four 
people. "Who would he richer?" she asked. Students excitedly called out that they are 
either richer than or not as rich than if they had a different amount. It seemed that 
all students were paying attention to the lesson. At this point one hoy called out that 
the boy across from him wasn't doing his work. The teacher kindly responded. “OK, 
hut yesterday he did it the best." and said to the hoy in question. “look into your 
heart and decide for \ ourself.' The class continued with another short lecture about 
the general rule for estimation — the larger the number by which you divide. the 
smaller the number will he in the answ er.Then students were assigned more individ- 
ual work for about 5 minutes. 



At 9:30 a. m. she ended this section of the lesson and asked the students to move 
their desks into groups of six. I;aeh group chose a “player" (all groups choose hoys) 
and she gave them the problem 82 + 16. Two hoys answered correctly at exactly the 
same moment, and the teacher had the other four “players'” sit down and these two 
hoys do "rock, paper, scissors " to decide the winner. The children cheered loudly for 
the winner.The teacher stated that class is now over and the student who was in 
charge for the day called out the traditional commands of “stand up*‘(&f777s7f).“ailen- 
tion"(A , /o(.s , /^ , e).and ' how"(/v/) and class ended. 



One teacher used an even greater variety of such methods and his sixth-grade stu- 
dents almost never had a moment without needing to respond: he had them do indi- 
vidual problems in their notebooks but these became group activities as he variously 
asked them to stand up, close their books, turn their desks around (which meant 
switching to the hack chalkboard for awhile), raise their hands, or cheek their part- 
ner's work when finished. Meanwhile, he would quickly gather together the students 
who were struggling, coach them and explain the problem. and send them hack to 
try the next problem. Although the class used group-based instruction and all stu- 
dents were proceeding at the same pace, each student seemed to get individual at- 
tention and any lack of understanding or lack of participation w as quickly noted and 
corrected. The noise level would rise and fall dramatically after the problem was as- 
signed and as students moved their desks or bodies or discussed the problem with a 
partner, but all seemed to he enjoying basic arithmetic practice. In his classroom, stu- 
dents even had various code phrases for how to solve problems and how to talk 
about various issues. This was their second year as a class with the same teacher. and 
they seemed totalh accustomed to his rapid instructions and comfortable indicating 
their level of understanding 



.1 science clnss in the laboratory mom. Similarly science classes seem to range from 
fnirh individualized work to more teacher-directed interactions, although all the set 
cnee periods I observed in these three elementary schools included hands-on work 
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with materials. This leather skillfully used diverse teaching strategies to vary the 
level of activity in the room and maintain student interest. She carefully went over 
new concepts repeatedly — new words were first explained, then read by a lew stu- 
dents individually, then practiced as a group: students first read silently and then lis- 
tened as one student read the same section: and the use of the scale was first 
demonstrated by the teacher and then students immediately tried the same actions 
in their small groups. The small groups were decided ahead oftime and used for vari- 
ous activities, not just for science, and students were familiar with the equipment 
thc\ needed and with traveling to the laboratory room. Little lime was required for 
preparations and cleanup and all except one student was fully prepared with texts, 
model scales made during previous class periods, notebooks, and writing supplies. 
I,,c fourth-grade teachers were sharing the laboratory room scales. and had agreed 
among themselves about how and where they wouid he stored, so this equipment, 
loo. w as easih accessible and cleanup was straightforward. 

The fourth-grade teacher at llasu t'lcnientary School began by instructing the stu- 
dents to move to the science laboratory room. and students gathered together their 
scales made of milk cartons, texts, notebooks, and pencil cases and slow K filed 
down two flights of stairs. Most w ere seated and settled before the chimes rang 
After a brief lecture reviewing the previous lesson when students had weighed 
erasers to compare w eights, the teacher wrote new vocabulary words related to 
scales on the chalkboard. She asked individual students to take turns reading the 
words to the class and then asked the entire class to read the words aloud together. 
Students chanted the words and played with the intonation as they repealed them, 
and the teacher allowed the noise. Students w ere asked to read a textbook page 
silently while the teacher disappeared into the next door preparation room to look 
for an extra textbook for one boy w ho had forgotten his. When she returned she 
asked one student to read the assigned page aloud to the class. The teacher next in- 
structed the "mother {oktiasiDi) of each group to gel the scales for their groups 
(within their groups they are divided into father."" mother.' “brother" 'and sister." ti- 
tles which emphasize the lamih-likc nature of these groups). She then gathered all 
the students around the table in the front of the room and demonstrated the parts of 
a balancing scale and how to hold w eights using a large model scale. She told stu- 
dents to return to their groups and practice on their group s scale. Students worked 
in their groups, more or less diligently, depending on the group, w hile the* teacher 
again disappeared into the preparation room for about \ minutes. 

On her return die teacher asked one little hoy w ho was crying quietly what w as 
wrong. 1 le stood and said in a tearful voice that someone in his group was align at 
him. She took time to listen carefully to the group's explanation ol w hat they said to 
the hoy She told him it w as not something to cr> about and he should sit down and 
she would cheek w ith their group later. 
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Tlu* class proceeded with individual reading and then group reading of the next 
page and another demonstration using weights on the large model scale at the front 
of the room. The last 10 minutes of class were used to tr\ to weigh various small ob- 
jects in student groups. Some groups were more successful than others, and the 
teacher finally got to the last group just as the chimes ring. She corrected their ap- 
proach briefly and then announced that class was ending and told the students to 
carry their things up to the classroom first and get outside quickly for their 20- 
minutc break. All left quickly except for one group who had put the box for their 
scale on a shelf under the table where it got stuck. After allowing them to try to get 
it out for a few minutes, the teacher went back to help and they quickly put things 
away and left the room. 

Differences Between Schools 

The previous descriptions of lessons demonstrate the variety of teaching methods, 
the movement and noise allowed during class, and the way fourth-grade students 
were already accustomed to working in n variety of conditions. There were more stu- 
dents at llasu Elementary School who struggled with learning than at the other two 
schools. Three or four students often were noisy or moving around during class, and 
three or four struggled with most of their lessons (two children fit both categories). 
At Matsu, there was only one student in each classroom who seemed unable to keep 
up with the work, and one was a Korean girl who had arrived in March and was still 
struggling with the Japanese language. Similarly, at Tancho there was at most one stu- 
dent who struggled in various classes. Because this was the first lesson with the bal- 
ancing scales in the science class described above, the teacher told me she was not 
overly concerned about the group that did not understand — they still had time to 
learn. However, teaching fourth-graders at Hasu Elementary School seemed to be 
more challenging than at some other elementary schools. The Hasu teacher de- 
scribed her students cautiously: 

Well, their real circumstances, the underside of the students being so friendb. 
may be that they don’t get enough .iffection, you know. 'There are various issues 
about their academic ability, too. but if I have affection for them and try to teach 
them, they respond. 



latter, the same teacher described the home backgrounds of the students at Hasu Ele- 
mentary School: 

Yes. around this school there are a lot of families that have become single parent 
homes. Now in Japan, they are increasing. St), there are quite a few c hildren 
whose mothers are working .so providing affection to those children in school is 
important. 



This evaluation of the school differed considerably from one a teacher gave me of 
Matsu Elementary School. I commented on his use of a hell to get students' attention 
and his response illustrated the different background of students at various elemen- 
tary schools. 

TeacherThe hell, right? When 1 ring that the children get quiet. And that is a 
good thing about this school — the students listen. When the hell rings, they get 
quiet. And when it gets quiet it gets really quiet. At my previous school.it never 
got that quiet. (He came to this school just this year.) 1 guess it is the differences 
in parents. 

IntcrvicwcnThe neighborhood differences 

Teacher: Right, and the differences in the type of work (of the parents). 

Interviewer: Wli mi you say that I am reminded of your earlier comment that sev- 
eral children are from mother only families, and that kind of circumstance. Even 
then your previous school was? 

Teacher: Right, my previous school had that too. 1 really don't know this area that 
well, but this area near the mountains as compared to the downtown area, (sbila- 
nutchi), which connotes an area of shopkeepers and small businesses, (not a 
wealthy area) there is quite a distance. This is a high-level area. 

Slight differences in composition, employment, and income of the students' fami- 
lies seem to have a relatively large impact on how children participated in class. I 
discussed how much parental involvement effects the performance of children 
with a teacher atTancho Elementary, the school in our sample with the highest-in- 
come families: 

Right. I think that at some point they (students) start to be able to do things on 
their own. hut when that is exactly. I'm not sure. For first-graders, they have to al- 
ways have tilings written down on their memo pads and First the teacher cheeks 
to see if it is written correctly and then they must have it checked to show they 
have shown it (to their parents). By third grade we say. 1 have you written ii? 
You've written it. right? Show me." and that’s all. And we check that much. Today 
we had messages and things they cannot forget, and I wrote it down (on the 
chalkboard to be copied). Probably the parents, too. cheek and remind them 
about what they especially shouldn't forget. I think the parents usually do that. I 
think, for example, if they have forgotten their swimming things, I tell them, you 
can't say it is your mother s fault. And of course, maybe their mother has to get 
the swimming things out, but they have to remind her that they need it. I sup- 
pose there are big differences in mothers. each is diffcrent.Thercfore, whether 
they remember things or not the next day really differs. Especially in First grade, 
what everyone says is that when they have things that have to be done or 
cheeked off.it is really like grading the mothers. It is that way in the end. And 
gradually they have to learn to do things on their own. 




Iter lengthy description confirms how important a parent's support is to a child's 
success in school and how even slight differences in the home lives of children may 
produce very different outcomes in classroom participation. 

Junior High School Teaching 

Science and math instruction at the junior high school level is quite different from 
that observed in the elementary schools. Almost all the math instruction I observed 
consisted of either lectures or giving problems to students and the students then 
taking turns to demonstrate the solutions on the chalkboards. Science was some- 
what more lively, especially when it involved laboratory experiments. I observed 
three 2nd-year science classes at Shimogawa Junior High School. In the first class the 
teacher began by finishing a previous lesson on digestive systems by going through 
students' homework answers. Then he proceeded to begin teaching about the peri- 
odic table of the elements and the characteristics of metals in preparation for an ex- 
periment during their next class. The next 2nd-vear class the ante teacher taught 
was a little ahead and did the experiment.' The: third class was working on the same 
chemistry lesson but did not do the experiment. The\ spent quite a bit of time be- 
ginning to memorize the periodic table of the elements, using a rhyme that the 
teacher taught. 



I also observed three different science classes taught by the same teacher at Chuo 
Junior High School. He taught one I si-year class in the classroom, one in the labora- 
tory where they performed an experiment on two types of metals, and in one class 
he had the students divide into groups (ban) and create skits about chemical inter- 
actions. He told me that he only held classes using methods like a skit about once or 
tw ice a year and had scheduled it to coincide with my visit to provide variety. Dur- 
ing the physics and chemistry segment of science students usually do an experiment 
once every 2 >r 3 class hours, before the most recent Monbusbo guideline revisions 
they also had many experiments, but he told me that. "the recent emphasis on expe- 
riential learning has increased them.' I asked him whether he had also increased the 
number ol experiments over his six years of experience and he responded, yes. I 
think I have increased them but. well. I shouldn't tell you this, but the preparation is 
quite difficult." Hut he w ent on to suggest that experiments are useful: 

Well, children like the experiments. If I listen to them talking, they say things 
like. “wow!" It is unusual for them to think that w ay. but usually they try things 
and say ‘ this is great! and ’ this is interesting. Since it is something that they ex- 
perience on their ow n. I think experiments are dcfinilcK important. 



Since (Into is a highly ranked junior high school w here most students arc trying for 
high-ranked high schools. 1 wondered if time spent on experiments w as in competi- 
tion with examination preparation: 
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Teacher: Even if you don’t do experiments, if you just remember the material, you 
could do the exams, without the experiments. But. the experiment itself isn't the 
only goal. Even for the connection to studying for the exams, they can learn the 
knowledge more easily through the experiment, I think. So. experiments are im- 
portant.! think. 

I asked him whether even during the 3rd year of junior high, when exam prepara- 
tion is most emphasized, he takes time for experiments. 

Teacher: Yes. they have them. In the 3rd year they are a little more difficult. Like 
neutralizing things, from acids and bases we neutralize things. Those types of ex- 
periments. Now experiments have gradually gotten more simple, when you com- 
pare them to before. And now we don’t use very dangerous materials much. And 
if we use them we use very weak tilings — we have gotten so we don’t use con- 
centrated materials much. 

The science teacher at Shimogawa Junior High School, where the level of students is 
more variable, also thought that experiments were useful. But he pointed out that 
the different levels of preparation of students, owing to the attendance at examina- 
tion preparatory schools (Juku ) after hours, can create a problem. He said it is fun to 
teach science if the students are interested but if they have studied so much that 
they already know the results of an experiment that can be a problem. He also com- 
mented that it is a bit difficult because final grades have to be divided up so that 
one-tenth of the students get " I" (the lowest grade) and one-tenth get “5 "(the high- 
est grade) and "3” is the most common grade given. Some of the struggling students 
have trouble even taking notes, and I observed one girl who could not even do hasic 
arithmetic. These differences take some of the fun out of teaching science at Shimo- 
gawa. but they probably do not occur as often at Chuo. where almost all students arc 
getting outside help and have high-level abilities. 

High School Teaching 

In the high school classrooms 1 observed similar mathematics and science teaching 
methods to those seen in junior high schools. One science class and one mathemat- 
ics class that 1 observed consisted almost entirely of the teacher lecturing and the 
students taking notes. At Arata High School, the biology teacher prepared an exten- 
sive set of worksheets for each student that they kept together in a notebook, lie of- 
fered two reasons for using this method — the lack of a textbook that was appropri- 
ate to the level of these students. and the ability to cover more material more 
quickly if the students could fill-in-the blanks in the prepared notes as they followed 
his lectures. Students in his class were learning about the parts of a flower and the 
process by which genes combined to produce variations of a flower. For this lesson 
in genetics, students needed to draw in the various cell parts as the flowers devel- 
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oped and the prepared notes consisted of boxes for the drawings mat w ere labeled 
as to the different stages in the process. Although the lesson was mainly a lecture 
given by the teacher with little room for student participation, the use of prepared 
notes involved each student individually in the fast-paced lesson. The reason for the 
fast pace was preparation for college entry examinations. 

One chemistry class at Meiji High School consisted of a SO-minute lecture by the 
teacher, hut he began with a demonstration experiment using colored liquids and di- 
gressed halfway through to include a lively example about photography. Again, al- 
though the lesson was fast paced and somewhat dry.it seemed well designed to 
maintain most students* interest. There was much less concern for student* who 
were falling behind than 1 observed at the elementary school level. 

I observed some student presentation of problems prepared in advance and some 
lecturing or working out of a problem on the chalkboard by the teacher in all the 
high school mathematics classes. The more interesting teachers interjected descrip- 
tions of how problems were relevant to everyday life, or funny stories, or. in one 
teachers' mathematics lesson. a discussion of local festivals and where the best food 
could be found. 

Teachers at high schools reported having some assistance when preparing for exper- 
iments and other activities. Most schools have at least one science assistant, hut dial 
person may he more or less qualified: in the school observed one assistant was really 
the library aide doing double duly and one was a fully qualified science teacher who 
hat! not yet been able to find employment in the district. Schools also sometimes 
have an office assistant who will help w ith copying and other basic clerical tasks, 
but such an assistant is not available at all schools. 

A t Meiji High School all students seemed to he prepared Ibr class and be able to d<> 
most of the problems: at Anita High School a few students were clearly unmolhated 
anti ill-prepared but most were preparetl and seemed quite diligent and competent, 
and at NakaYocatioiv.il High, the teachers seemed to assume little preparation anti 
instead worked on the assumption that most students could do the work if they 
went slowly and explained tilings carefully. At Naka I also observed a mathematics 
teacher asking students to solve problems anti then asking other students for com- 
ments on how to improve the problems. a method similar to that of many elemen- 
tary school teachers. It seemed that because there was little pressure to prepare 
these students Ibr examinations, time was used (o develop basic mathematical skills 
among all students. 
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Staff Support for Teachers 



Hlenieiiiarv mid junior high school science teachers reported that they are not as- 
sisted by extra staff. At Shimogavva a teacher described how they prepare a budget 
for science materials and order the materials. lie said they cannot do as many experi- 
ments for biology, partly because materials must be very fresh, and it is difficult to 
schedule all the classes and prepare the materials in a timely fashion on his own. 
During chemistry and physics sections they do more experiments. The teacher at 
('Into Junior High School also told me that lie has no help, lie and another teacher 
share the science responsibilities in each grade. For example, when he has done the 
preparation and the experiment, lie leaves things for the other teacher and the re- 
verse. hut this year he has all three Jrd-year classes, so he has to do all the prepara- 
tions on his own. 



At the elementarv school level, loo. I observed teachers in the same grade level shar- 
ing preparations and supplies for science projects. In addition, two experienced 
teachers were involved in the production of a teachers' handbook to accompany the 
science textbooks. One told me: 

It's for the teachers who aren't science majors. It has everything w ritten out 
right in order so when they teach it to the children thev can do the bare mini- 
mum of science leaching. 



Phis teacher added a note to the teachers' guidebook draft after the class I observed. 
He was teaching the children about the necessity of scales for weighing things and 
suddenly had the idea to have a child stand with his hands out like a scale and try 
guessing the relativ e weights of different numbers of paper clips in each hand. The 
teacher had one hoy close his e es and try to guess which hand had more w eight 
and to the other children's gre -I delight, the buv guessed ineorreeth two out of 
three times Through this entertaining action, he demonstrated the necessity of 
scales for weighing differences that humans are unable to perceive accurately This is 
the sort of tip (hat thev include in the teachers' guidebook that carefully follow s the 
textbook lessons. 



Conclusions 

Teachers in Japan occupy a relatively high status and receiv e adequate salaries. Their 
work liv es are luisv hut also flexible to some degree. How much time teachers spend 
outside o| i lie usual H:( )t ) a m. to TOO p.m. workday depends on their personality 
their goals, and their stage in life. In general, teaehers feel thev are both responsible 
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for and in control of most of what occurs in their schools and classrooms. Although 
there are times when administrators assert control and assign teachers to tasks or 
schools that were not requested, teachers see most assignments as part of what they 
expected when they became teachers. Although teachers are at their schools for 
long hours, junior high school and high school teachers usually teach no more than 
4 (d'the 6 hours of classes each day. Elementary school teachers are very busy but 
they, too, are expected to be at school for planning, meeting with other teachers, ad- 
vising students, and socializing for about a half-hour before classes begin in the 
morning and for at least an hour after school ends in the afternoon. Most teachers 
do ail their school-related work at school, which contributes to frequent interaction 
among teachers.- 



A high level of academic ability is assumed among Japanese teachers because almost 
all have graduated from universities and have taken many credits in their area of spe- 
cialization. Their academic knowledge is continually replenished through interac- 
tions with other teachers, inservice training, and especially through voluntary partic- 
ipation in small research and study groups. 



Novice teachers are assigned formal mentors during their 1st year on the job. Teach- 
ers agreed that throughout their teaching years they look to other teachers for guid- 
ance and help. Most teachers seemed to feel they are effect*"" ;tt the basic tasks of 
teaching, partly because they have been explicitly taught about lesson planning, the 
use of materials, and more basic things such as how to write on the chalkboard. A va- 
riety of teaching techniques and presentation styles was observed and each teacher 
seemed to have a substantial repertoire of methods from which to draw Even so. 
most teachers expressed a desire to improve themselves and their ability to reach 
out to all students. 



Not all children in Japanese schools behave themselves well at all times, and 1 ob- 
served many instances of the need for discipline. In all cases teachers attempted to 
get students to resolve problems among themselves and to discuss disagreements. 

I sualiy a homeroom teacher initially addresses a discipline problem and then, de- 
pending on the severity of the infraction, the head grade level teacher, other home- 
room teachers, or administrators may also be asked to get involved. No teacher ex- 
pressed a sense of power I ess ness in the face of student behavior. Mine- ^fractions, 
such as making a joke during a lesson, were tolerated and even indulged. Since en- 
joyment and social development are seen as important goals for student.*-, during the 
school day. teachers seemed to feel the} could freely engage their students in enjoy- 
able activities, regardless of die subject being taught. 



Especially it; elementary schools, hut also in junior high schools and high schools, 
teachers saw themselves as guiding students to become more fully developed 
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human beings. Rather than focusing exclusively on academic subjects, all the schools 
allowed time for enjoyable interactions through free time between classes or after 
lunch, encouraging students to interact with their friends on school property before 
and after school hours, scheduling school trips and other outings, and planning spe- 
cial school events such as festivals, music contests, sports exhibitions and other ac- 
tivities. This emphasis on the development of a multifaceted person enables many 
students, not just the academically most able, to find some niche within the school 
world. 



Glossary 



hu Optional cxtracurric iil.ir activities 

hurakuminilraditinnal lowest c:imc of Japan 

gakurcki shak.ti School cret.lciiti.il ism 

hcnsadti: St.mdari/cd scores 

hoikuen. Dai -care center 

hnikusho Day care center 

hoslut jyugvn:supplemcniarv lessons 

ijime: Btillyiiig/icasing 

Jtiktr Cram school 

Keisatsuclui. Police Dcparlntcnl 

kikoku siiijo Students who hate returned from an extensile period of Maying merscas 
koko suiscrv Recommendation lor high school entrance 
kokuritsu National insiituiion 
kurahu (huka(Mic]o):Cluh 

Mcnkvoho Sltiko Kisoku Regulations for Iniplimcntiug Teachers' Licence 
Monlntsho: Ministrv of Hducatiun. Science. and Culture 
NUK Japan Broadcasting Society 

NUK sc roll C.hos;thu:NIIK public opinion poll department 
NI!K Seron ChosaNHK opinion poll survey 

Nihon Seishonen Kcnkutslio Japanese Research Center lor C hildren and Youth 
Nikkioso Japanese Teachers I nion 

r<»nin (daigaku ronin) MaMcrless samurai" high school graduates who failed in the universitv entrance exam to 
the school of their choice and have elected to spend a lull tear preparing to take the examinations again 

ruikei ITacking systems 

sennei I token Bunka Senta Culture Center ol Life Insurance Co 

senta shikcn Ceiiier Hxaminaiion administered hy the National (.enter for I'nivcrsitv Ln trance lixamination 
(Daigakli Nuislii Scm.u 

shingakko Private elite academic high schools \v Inch send a high proportion ol graduates to elite colleges 
shueiko suisen. One of two recommendation s\ stems, involves special quotas for applicants from schools that 
are liighlv ranked acadcmicallv 

sluishnku ronin Masterless sanuinii graduates vv ho failed in linding a joh and have elect* d to spend <i lull v car 
stuclv ing 

Sonnii ho Seishonen Taisaku Mnnbu children andYouth Division. Management and Coordinating Agcm v 
tokiihelsu vv aku: Special cjuotas in certain departments dor kikokushijo) 
vohiko •I'niversitj entrance exam preparatorv school 
vochicn Kindergarten 
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